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i^dycu, t ttv fj}} yiyvditTKtitfieVf $ap^apiK6v rovr* tiifai* ^i7f fihp Zvy Xawt 
Ihf Ti Tp Kal roiovrov ^ir) dl kup virh vaXai6rriros ri vpana 

r&v hydnartop hpe'lfptra Zkvap Zih yhp rh. vopraxp ffTpekpccrBau rk opdfxara 
6a.vpLounhv ttp ^iri ii ^ traXa^ kpotp^ Tp^s rijiP pupI $apfiaptK^$ pi,nZ€P 
Siouft^poi, Plato, Cratylus^ L 421 . 

" We miglit say that the words which we did not xmderstand w^re derived 
from the harharians. Some of them might in reality he so ; and it might 
also he the case that, owing to the lapse of time, the earliest forms were 
tmdiseoverahle : for, as a result of the circulation of words in all parts of 
the world, it would not he at all strange if the ancient language,- as com- 
pared with the modmi, was in no respect diferent from the speech of the 
barbarians,’* 
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PKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.' 


My primary object in tbis volume, as in its predecessor, 
bas been to produce a •work wbicb may assist tbe re- 
searches of those Hindus wbo desire to investigate 
critically tbe origin and bistory of tbeir nation, and of 
tbeir national literature, religion, and institutions; and 
may facilitate tbe operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is. to communicate to tbe Hindus the 
results of modern inquiry on tbe various subjects here 
examined.® Tbe book (as will at once be apparent to 
tbe Oriental scjiolar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at tbe least, founded on tbe labours of 
others ; but while my principal aim bas been to furnish 
tbe reader with a summary of tbe results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at tbe same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for tbe further elucidation of par- 
ticular points wbicb were touched upon in tbe course 

1 [Tilis Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration^ excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

^ This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of my argument. In tliis way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate- 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
aclmowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par- 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Eigveda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only -of the present volume 
consists of “Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
{apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasio) I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc- 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at' the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con- 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a biief concatenated summary of the prin- 
cipal topics in order, 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus -were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, -where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community -with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger- 
mans, etc.® In order to establidi this result, I have 
sought to sho-w that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close afidnity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
corner of Hindustan ; and that, while they were con- 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti- 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula : for if we find that the Hindus originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 


® [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of , the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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other oonsiderations) that they immigrated from thh 
north-west, becomes strengthened ; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in oecu- 
patioh of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo- 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the Pirst 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom -has . undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
restdt in the modem vernacular dialects of the north of 
•India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the Mahpmedan invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) are 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.— vii., pp. 11—128) an 
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accotmt is given of tfiese earlier vernaculars, viz. (1) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to he found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects, of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century b.c., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (8) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pah) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some pomparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (i.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modern vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritie residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (d) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in wMcli the rock inscriptions stand to the PaK. 
In Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far hack as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
aeries of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec- 
tions, — it must at some period a little further back 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden- 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern In(fla, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,— drawn partly 
from the parallel ease of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno- 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,— are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144 — 160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna- 
cular language, and that the Vedic hyiftns were com- 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section' x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which aU spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the ease, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Vedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera- 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedio hymns are the oldest of 
aU the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Veda, through the Firukta, the Brahmanas, etc* to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority , in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Vedas (the Eik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an- 
tiquity of the Vedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Vedas suppl 3 ting the 
original germ out of which the Puranie mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Vedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which tho Vcdie hymns 
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•were composed can haye been no other than the ver- 
nacnlar speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is qidte inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
nnknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shewn cause for belie-ving that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ; — I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—367), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the afiinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus* belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Eomans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus- 
tan from the north-west. The follo'wing are some of 
the details of this process of proof : In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative phdo- 

* [Sec note 3, p. ix.] 
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logy are premised, in ■wMoJi it is shown how, hy a com- 
parison of their roots and structnre, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, ' it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond, 
.with each other both in sound and sense; and secondly,, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilatiag new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
^sposedto draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
, parent of them all,— to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages ; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom- 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit ; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 261—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race;' 
and that, therefore, the 'ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived, in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same cojnmunity, with &e forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Eomans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan- 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection® arising 
from physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 

6 [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

® [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
tliere is any objection.] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 28T— 300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred- 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer afl&nity 
■which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished) ; secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. Prom this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the comipon origin of all the nations called lude- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Eenan, and Pictet, wlio concur in tlie conclu- 
sion tliat the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
he sought, not in India, hut, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif- 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
hare diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
■which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as - Hindustan, to be the point 
'0|f departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents- 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued. Pro- 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Eomans 'are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (m no base, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which eontaius the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in wHoli it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work/ and some tests relating to the northerly 
region of 'CJttara Kuru, the Ottofocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section is. (pp, 329--S34) I haTe quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Tendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the- Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section s. (pp. 33y- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India.® Sohlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
th,at they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Eabul and across the Indus. Eoth and 
■Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians,, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the -view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

. In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

’ [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons, 
stated in note 96, p» 323.] 

s [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequeniJy 
altered is here omitted,] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con- 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Vedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus ; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Bralimanas and 
post-Yedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south ; and 

(3) from the well-established fact that the south-Indian 
-languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 369—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Bigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist- 
ing between the two. ' In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from, the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, the Institutes of Manu, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Yedic texts 
be'aring upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglacters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex- 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed, — ^how the same appellations 
and -epithets might come to be applied to 'different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in- 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage from Mann’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in- consequence pre- 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and- the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the ^atapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites- of the Brahmans) traveUed from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sadanira into' 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 406 — 421} 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Eamaya^a, descriptive of the Eakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom tlie Brahman settlers in 
southern Indi?i were oppressed and their rites ob- 
structed, and whose monarch Havana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Eama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic, and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis- 
eem the indistinct outlines of a great movement of th& 
Ary as from the Doab southward across the Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the ahoriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Eakshasas in 
the Eamayana correspond in many respects, it is ob- 
served, with those employed in the Kigveda to charac- 
terize the Dasyns, Eakshasas, and Tatudhanas. Section 
T. (pp. 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re- 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. CampbeE’s 
Telugu Grammar (iucluding the important note by Mr. 
F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one miUions . of 
people), thou^, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received' 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com- 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii**^, and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. Prom the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
tile people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originally (i.e. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no afSnity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Mann asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how tb^ results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz,, (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus ; (2) that the Aryas can be shovm 
from their o’^ra books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula axe 
distinct from Sanskrit, — ^how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Irido-Arians, axe not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west.® 

The Appendix*® (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections”^ contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes tov^ards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic, character The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. T^ distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters- have not always been very ■ 

9^ [See note 3, p. ix.] 

19 [Portions of the Appendix arid additions have now been incorporatii 
in the earlier part of the volume.] 

n [In the first edition the Sanskrit printed in the Nagan characteor 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. 

N’early all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Eigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Volume. The quotations from Durgacharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiieker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
“Etude sur la Geographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Hordouest de I’Inde d’apres les Hymnes Vediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has . arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely -with those whicli I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide.^ 

I allude to Ms conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Yeda was 
a riTer in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Bumouf s Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 465) ; and that the country of the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha^ or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn h*om M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India 


[EnrtsrBURaH, IBto.] 
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Iw preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volnme is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, rausboU, Eajetidralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiioker, Both, Behfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Eenan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Ourtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Pick, Crawford, Huxley, and Gr. Bawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re- 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76., ff. j 221, ff. ; 230, ff. ; 
and 287, ff. ; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff. j have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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My conoliisioiis regarding the Talne of afdnity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question ■whether the blood of 
tbeic Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
■fribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kem, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Eigveda ; 
and more detailed groimds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Hang, on the antiquity of the caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, farther, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remaias essentially the same as 
before. 

J.M. 

Edinbueqh, 1871. 
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„ 94, line 17, for read ^^hahddo.^* 

„ 192, 4 lines from tbe bottoin, for “ Panigins” read « Paingina.’* 

„ 269, last line, for “ MabSbbasbya ** read MabSbbSshya/* 

„ 332, note 109, line 2, for “Hyreania” read Hyrcania.*' 

„ 360, note 3, line 6, /or ‘^viii, 226,*' read “viii* 22, 6." 

„ 361, 7 lines from foot, /or “Vribad** read “Brihad/' 

„ 368, line 29, for “xviii. 8, 22,” read «xviii. 2, 28.” 

„ 370, note 30, line 3, for “YSlalcMlya ” read “ Valalchilya.** 
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„ „ note 3, line 5, for “i. 103, 3,” read “i. 104, 3.” 

Note. — ^P age 89, note, line 3, Prof. Weber suggests that ^^kadrano** in the 
works quoted is no doubt a misprint for 
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PLA^r OF THE PEESEHT VOEUHE. 

Ik the firsj; volume of tMs work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Yedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Bamayapa, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the, texts of the Yeda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Tn^ans ; (3) the 
passages of the Big and Atharva Yedas which throw light upon thf 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later hooka which relate the struggles for J>re-einmence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Bshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Purapas regarding the origin of the alien .tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Puranio descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavarsha or India; and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes ; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commoxdy received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
dijlerent description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Yedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, how- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of ’which the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members ; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus traveUed towards Hindustan, where they 
];:erhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gr^adually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions’ is the following. Eirat, I propose to show,* by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable forip. of speech of divine 
origin, hut is different now from what it -was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will he made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas ; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference toc^the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone ; by arguments drawn &om the com- 
position of such books as the Nighantu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the B^ahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the TJpanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the 'iiymns which they quote, and the .sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian SUstras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship,^ and state of manners which they severally 
represent; the Yedio hymns being shown by all these variolas lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. 'While the 

* The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a atei 
volume of this work, the fourth. 
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mutability and tbe actual mutations of tlie Sanskrit language are' 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to haye transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their seyeral modem representatives, 
the older- Sanskrit became gradually modified® info the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments, — ^not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or u 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources, — it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of INortiiem India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under* 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
hy a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sistei** 
dialects, derived, hy gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Erom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed tb 
argue the probability of a common origin of tbe different nations, — 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
— ^by which the above-mentioned languages. have been spoken; as weE 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

1 shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain harbar* 
OU8 tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a differmt 
race, wbo occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south md east. These 
subjects win be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedio 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian anti(iuity, as well as 
in the other SSstras of later date. 

2 The objections which hare bean raised to this statement of the origin of the 
Pali, etc., will he considered farther on 
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CHAPTEE L 

THE LAHGXTAGES OF’ NOETHEBH INDIA; THEIB HISTOEY AND 

EELATIOKS. 

Sect. I. — Th& North-lndian Diahcta, Ancient mi Modern. 

A STTETEX of tlie languages of N’ortEem India reveals to ns the fol- 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, .popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity ; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both hy the learned and the tinleamed, 
viz., Bengali, Hind!, Mahratti, Gnzarati, etc., all hearing a close re- 
eemhlance to each' other, and ail composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example tivara (god), devata (deity), svar^a (heaven), strz (woman), 
jcurmha (man), jana (person^ ; secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loha (people), istri from strt (woman), munJk from mulha 
(mouth), IMl from Ihrdtri (brother), Ihatijd. firom IJiratrija (brother’s 
son), MMn from IMgini (sister), liydh from vivaJia (marriage), hhUin 
from IMmi (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi'; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial. 
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tliougli not of tLe written, Aryan speecn,* snoli as in Hindi, lap 
(father), lihtd (son), per (a tree), chmhl (a chair), cMl (a blunder), 
hMrH (a window), jhdgrd (a dispute), halcJiera (the same), atd (flour), 
cha^tdl (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. • fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as admi 
(a man),. *aurat (a woman), hdlcim (a ruler), Mhim (a physician), 
durust (right), roz (day), dariyd (a river), ro^hanl (light), etc., etc. 

let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, . for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their 'present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
created? What do history and the hooks of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North- 
Indian dialects,' such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Mnsulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after- 
wards, when the Mahoraedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects.* 

^ This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufreckt. The 
same rem:irk had been previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear fram a 
. quotation which I shall make further on from his ‘'Notes on the Bhojpuri dialect of 
XlindT»” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p, 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Varaha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as /idrd, drikana^, Ujptdi amphdj sunnphB, dpoMuna, Hhpkay 
which' are of Greek origin, and mtikarMi mukmildi tasdi^ tmXi^ -etc., which ^are 
derived from the Arabic. , (Colebrooke’s Miso. Essays, II., 525 ff., and Weberns 
Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische ^Stiidien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse ,6f Taruha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro- 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks :: — 

mUchhah hi yamnas teshu samyak idstram idem sthitam { 
rishi-vat t$ ^pi pujyante him ptmar daimvid dvijah | 

“ For the Yavanas ure Mlechhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author,. Mir Amman, of Behli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin- 
dustan, jQrom Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I C 9 py in the Eoman character : — 

Masqat Urdu hi %aldn la Imurgon he. munli se gUn sunt hat hih 
Lilli shahr Hinduon he m%dih climjugl haL Unhen he raja ggarjd 
qadlm se rahte the, aur apm hhdkhd loUe the. JETmdr haras se Musuh 
mdnon hd *amal hud, 8ultdn MahmUd Qhatnaxii dyd, Lhir Ghorl 
cur Lodi hadshdh hue. Is dmad o raft he hdlis huchh zabdnon ne 
Hindu Musuhndn hi dmezish pdi, Ahhir Amir Taimur ne, , , • 
Hindustan ho liyd, Unhe dne aur rahne se lashkar hd hd%dr shahr 
men ddkhil hud. Is waste shahr hd Idzdr Urdu hahidgd. , . . Jab 
Ahlar Iddshdh takM >^ar Igithe, tab ohdron t<^raf he mulhon se sab 
gaum gadrdani aur faizrasdnl us hhandan lusdnl hi sunhar huzur men 
dhar jama' a hue, Lehin liar eh hi gbydi aur bolijudijudl thi, Ihaithe 
hone se dpas men len den saudd sulf suwdl jawdb harte eh zabdn Urdu 
hi mnqarrar hui, . . . Nidan zabdn Urdu hi manjte manjte aisi manji 
hih hisu shahr hi boll us se falchar nahln hhdti,'^^ 

have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language : — The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhdhhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghorl and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered like RisMs : how much more a Brahman skilled in astrology ! '* 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trilling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered romid his court from all the surrounding countries; hut the 
language of all these people ,was different. Prom their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. At length, the Urdu 

language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine- 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.’^ 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex- 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzarati, and other NTorth- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in' number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
(t\e, derived from non- Ary an tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here ; as First, how far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzarati, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken ? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation ? and, • Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover- 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro- 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguee Pracriticm, pp. 69 £) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d.'- I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: ‘‘To. close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor- 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects ; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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thoagh it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
foimer family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
he shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question's, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modem vernacular dialects a l^gh anti- 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows : 

would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
foituiiately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively, 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Homan to use only stately and euphonious words — a 
process which is abundantly exempMed in the pages of modern English 
writers — ^was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins ; and the 
fact that the cognate Judo-Germanic languages preserve words ' not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which ho has borrowed whole from Yararuchi and 
Hemachandra,, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
Vernaculars, It will be sufdcieut if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them ; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date* admitted into their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient. to 
render it probable that. they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the difierent 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source,® is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, .receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that tlieir common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the s&me language : and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtri, S'aurasenI, etc.) which 
preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant; 
whereas the modem vernacular .tongues, Bengali Hindi, Mahratti, and 
Gruzarati, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac- 
teristic of language in general, 

3 Mr. Beames says (lour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : «It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin.*’ This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from tlie Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may he original or invented, and not modified, from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developmental. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the, facts by which it is proved that 
the modern vemactdars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of. earlier provincial dialects: and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

Eirat. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Yistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which diflers from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or Magadhi, which also is different firom the modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to, 

Pourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakati, 
S'akuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa arq employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes'" of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pali BuddMstical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, -were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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But whil^ we thus discover that and different forms of Pr^rit, 
such as have heen described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modem vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengffi, or 
Mahratti, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period ; and' we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have heen subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modern Hindi, Bengali, Mhhratti, etc. 

As regards the. second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, Le, the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, althongh some 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which win he given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular .operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with these dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pali; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakiita, 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II .^ — TJie Prakrit BialeGtsjm^hyed in the Pramm* 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
languages stand to the modem vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakatl, attributed to Hing S^udraka, and the Yikra- 
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morvait attributed to Ealidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to haye beenrespeetiTely composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago,^) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Yararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago,® or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of 'India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects. Por. whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects,® it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors, 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel' ~~modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, -their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of infiection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to. the modem vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

^ Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
AlricliliakatT to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 b c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
miter thinks that the Yikraraorvas'T, which is regarded -as the work of ICiilidasa, is 
more recent than the Myichhakatl, hut does not assign' any probable date (Introd, to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Mpichhakatl was composed towards the 
end of the first century a.d., while the Yikramorvasi and the S'aknntula (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
A,D. (Ind. Alt ii. p, 1160). Weber, on tbe other band, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, xl, places 
■the age of Kalidasa, the author of Yikramorvasi and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The MrichhakatT -is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than the second century a,d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

« Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

® It is quite’ conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use ’in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded, —just as Latin. Sanskrit and Pali continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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Breaking down and modification of tbe former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning dearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will he specihed farther on. 


Sakskbit. 

PxuK^tir. 

Htnux. 

EnPUIsh- 

BhaYSmi 

Homi 

Hiin 

I am. 

Bliavasi 

Hosi 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

irttishtha 

Uttliebi 

Dtb 

’Else. 

Prapnomi 

Pavimi 

Pata-hUn 

I obtain. 

S'pinomi 

S'lindmi 

Sunta-hUn 

I bear. 

S'yinu 

Sunn, or SusaM 

Sua 

Hear (imper.), 

Katbay^ 

Kabebi 

Kah 

Teh. 

Badami 

Demi 

Beta-bun 

I give. 

Dadati 

Dedi 

Beta-bai 

He' giYes. 

Battaia 

Dmnam 

Biya» Bin 

Given, 

Nrityati 

Kbcbcbai 

Nacbta 

He dances* 

EakshSmi 

Eakkbami 

Eakhta*hiln 

I keep. 

Bbava 

Dhovebi 

Bbo 

Wash. 

Brumal 

Bofi^o 

Bolte 

“W# speak. 

Patarai 

Payemi 

PaptS 

IfalL. 

Ifisiikasaya 

Nikkaigbi 

KikSl 

Expel. 

Ghyitam 

Ghia 

GbI 

Ghee* 

Hukha 

Muba 

Munb 

Houib. 

Kfiryyam 

Kajjam 

Kaj 

Work* 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Karna 

Kanu^a 

Kan 

Ear, 

Twam 

Tumam 

Ttun 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujb 

Tujh 

To tbee* 

TushmakaiB 

TambSnam 

Tumbgr^ 

Of you. 

Asti 

Attbi, or AchchM 

Acbchbe (Beng.) 

He is* 

Santi 

Acbcbbanti 

Acbcbben (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakpit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, karma and 
Mryi/a became in Prakrit respectively kamma and ia^a^ and finally in 
Hindi Mta and Mj\ The Sanskrit form raksMmi (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakrit raJclchamiy with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into Ickh^ hut with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
hut the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi raklddy 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modern vernaculars on the other, will he found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

. The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following : — ^Mr. CowelFs Prakrita Prakala of Yararucbi ; Lassen^s 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse ; Delius’s Hadices Pracriticce ; the 
Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition; the S'akuntala, Bohtlingk’s edition; 
the Prab9dha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, 
•Tullberg’s edition ; and the Yikramorvasi, Calcutta edition.^ 

7 iSinca^the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, and the Balaramayaiw of Rajafc'ekbara, have been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S'^trT, in the Journal called “The Pandit,” puhiiahed at Benares, 
and separate copies of each haye been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869, 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhagayatl,” which is a species of Prakpit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the “ Sapta^ataka of H^a,” as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of PrdkpiL” 
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Table No. li 

COMPAEATIVE STATEMENT OP THE SANSKEIT, PEXEEIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES.® 


liiiiii 




MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

ilyichh. 3. 126 

ffhritam 

ghiam 

ghz’ 


ghl 

ghee. 

Wpichh. 3 1 

Yar. v. 25 J" 

dadhi 

dahim^ dahim 

dahi 


daKiik 

curds. 

VaraL27 /. 

mukha 

muham 

munh 


mukh 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

hadkira 

vahira 

bahird 


bahird 

deat. 

Yar. ii*. 27 . , 

megha 

maho 

mehh 


megh^ dhag 

cloud. 

Yar. V. 19 . . 

^adhu 

vahu 

hahu 


bdyako, bail 

wife. 

Mrichh. 164.\ 

. 168. . . .j 

sddhu 

sahUf ddhu 

sdhu 


adhu^sdvakdr 

{Cte. 

Vat. iii. 3. 17. 

hdryayharma 

kajja^ kammo 

kdj, kdm 


kdjf kdm 

work. 

Yar. iii. 17. \ 
Yar. ix. 17. f 

drye 

ajjs 

. . . 


• . . 

respectable. 

Var. ii. 10. . 

garhhim 

gdbhhin 

gahhhin 


gdhhan 

pre^ant. 

Yar. iii. 2. 50. 
^ Yar. iii. 2. . . 

yogyam 

rdjya 

joggfim 

rajja 

jog 

raj 


joga 

proper. 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27. \ 
Mrichh. 31. j 

adya 

ajja 



«/ 

to-day," 

, Vikr. 78. 79. 

mdyamdndih 

vajjantahim 

hajdnd 


bq/dwtnm 

to sound. 

Yar. iii, 3. . 

ardham 

addham 

adhd 


adhd 

half. 

Yar. iii. 3. 60. 

Icarndh 

kanno 

kdn 


kdn 

ear. 

Shk. 25. . . . 

hhaxjuraiji 

khajjurehim 

khajur^ 


khajur 

date tree. 

Mpichh. 104. 

ieharmmahd-- 
( rah 

ihumhhakd^ ) 
1 rah j 

sarmm | 

\ 

\cJtammdrao 

ehamar 


chamber 

Chumar. 

Yar. IT. 1. , 

kumhhdro 

kumhdr 


kumhJmr 

potter. 

Yar. iii. 3* . , 

aabhamf \ 
a'abbam ) 

aab 



all. 

Myichh. 124. 

suvarna 

sovana 

sond 


son^ 

gold. 

Yar. iii. 27. . 

aatyam 

sackcham 

sack 


sack 

true. 

Yar. iii. 4. \ 
Myichh. 44. ) 
Yikr. 23. • • • 

chandrah 

chandrefM 

madhyali 

chando 

aJidndaemi 
majjho 1 

chdnd 


chdnd 

moon, 

by the moon, 
middle. 

Yar. iii. 28. . 

manjhaldj 

majhold 

> 

i 

mdj 

Yar. ill. 12. . 

haslafy 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddka 

m4dha 

hudbd 


* • * 

old. 

^ ikr. 107. . . 

vriddhdm 

vuddim 

bujdhiyd 


* • * 

old woman. 

Yikr. 121. . . 

jyeshtha 

jatiha 

jetM 


. . , 

eldest. 

Yar. iii, 1. 50 

mmhti 

mutpii 

mutthi 


mu^h ' 

fist : handful. 

Yar. hi. 1. 51\ 
Myich.28.142f 

sreshthi 

aaijhi 

seth 


iet 

1 superior, 

1 hanker. 

Mpichh, 18. SO 

kdshthma 

kaiihena 

mth 


kdfhi 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh. 18. 21 

suskka 1 

sukkha ) 

sukkhes j i 

* aukhd 


sukhdf mkd 

dry. 

Myichh. 63. . 

sakahin 

sakkhi 

adkht 

J 

• * • 

witness. j 


® This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed Terificataon of the 
references in coL 1, the labour of whicb, I thought, wotild hardly hare heea repaid hf 
correction of a few possible inaccuraci^. 
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SAKSKUIT. 

PUAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHEATTI. 

HKOLISH. 


pothao 

potki 

potln 

book. 

Yar. iii. 29. \ 
Mrichh. 54. / 

pushicarah 

pokhharo 

$ 

pokhard 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mrichh. 99. ) 

, Yar. iitt. 29. j 

dakshim 

dakkhint 

dakhin 

• 

south. ® 

Lassen, 363 . ) 
Mrichh, 97. 
117. . . .) 

dakshinam 

ddhinam 

ddhinU 

tt ft » 

[on the right 
\ hand.® 

Yar. iii. 40. 1 
Myichh, 99. j 
Yar. iii, 1. . 

pascMmalt 

hhaktam 

pachchhimo 

hhatiam 

pachcMm 

bJidt 

bhdt 

west. 

/boilpd rice, 
(rice in husk* 

Mrichh. 104. 

granthi 

ganthi 

ganth 

ganth 

joint. 

Yar. i. 12. . . 

pishtam 

pit^ham 

pltnd 

pitanem 

to pound. 

Mrichh. 105. 

prishthatah 

pi{thida 

pith 

. , . 

at the back. 

Yar. i. .36. . 
Mrichh. 120 \ 
Yar. iii. 29, j 

chaitrah 

kshetra 

chaHtto 

hhetta 

chait 

khet 

• « ft 

aet 

(name of a 
( month., 
field. 

Mrichh. 94. 95 

mrittikd 

mattid 

maUl 

matt 

earth. 

Yar. iii. 40, \ 
Mrich.7l.160/ 

pasekat | 

pachhddOf ) 
pacKhd ) 

pdchhe 

. . . 

after. 

Yar. iii. 2, . . 

nagmh 

•naggo 

nangd 

nangd 

naked. 

Yar. iii. 40, . 

mtsa 

vachha , 

bachd 

hacJvd 

child, etc. 

Tar. iv. 9. 26) 
Viler. 36. . j 

vidyut 

w, ^ijjuTi 

bijli 

wlj 

lightning. ■ 

Yar.i.32.ui.Sl 

vrikshah 

mcliKo 

. hrichh 

vpiksha 

tree. 

Mriclili. 73. 79 

rukshah'^'^ | ' 

1 Tiikkha^ 1 

1 lukkha j 

ruhh 

. • • 

tree. 

Yara.30.m.30 

fikshah 

Hehchho 

rlchh 

. . • 

a hear. 

Mrichh. 72. 1 
Yar. V. 35, j 

hhrdtd 

IJiddd^ hhdd 

bJm 

hhdu 

brother. 

Mrichh. 72. . 

aahtamam 

a\fha)mm 

dtJiwdn 

dthwd 

, eighth. 

Mrichh. 71* . 

saptammn, 

mttamam 

sdtwdn 

sdtwd 

seveuth. 

Yar. iii, 35. \ 
Mrichh. 93, / 

ptishpdm 

puppham 

puhctp 

. . . 

flower. 

Yar. i. 8. . . 

magura 

moro 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

Yar. i. 7. . . 

lavanam 

lonmn 

Ion 

Ion 

salt. 

Mrichh. 11.94. 

\n1) 


hrtV^dfi 

y 


and 113. 138 
Mrichh. 117. 

? UfuUfU i ifk 

sukarah 

U\Adiu vihvii^ 

s^ale 

fJwllTk 

mar 

OCtfllft 

8IS€6];» 

hog. 

Yar.i.28.ifi,l7 
Mrichh* 11. 

^h'igdlJ 

sidlt^ sialt 

siydl 

. . . 

she jackall. 

Mrichh. 120. 

vtja 

vTa 

h'fd 

bfjj bl 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vnnik 

Itanio^^ 

hrmiyd 

ii'dru 

merchant. 


& Here it deserves to “be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
chaiges in Prakyit and Hindi according to dts two different meanings. 

The Persian has the same form, with a I instead of the v, 

Yaramchi gives the form mchchho, not michchha^ I ffnd in the Mi’ichh., p, 73. 

JtuJcsha is given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree ; but 
it may have crept in from Prakpit. Compare Bohtliiigk and Both, 8,v* 

^ This word is from the S’akarika, one of the Apabhran^a dialecte. Jn ordinary Prakfit 
it would perhaps be 8uaro or a'mro^ Vanio Mpchh., 28 and dO. 
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BEFERENOSS. 

SANSiRIT. 

ERAKRIT. 



m^siss^ssi 

'Myichh. 78. . 
Lass.p 172. ^ 

^ayasthah 

kdatthaa 

kdyath 

hdyat 

Kayasth. 

218.Myich. I 
29.30. 16L I 

(devalayah 

[devakulam 

deuluy 1 

devalam j 

dawal 

dmalf deul 

t^mjde. 

Var. iv. 2. ) 
Var. iv, 1, . . 

rdjakukm 

(rda^ulamf 

\raulam 

rdwal (a 
priest.) 

rdul (a 1 

palace.) j 

royal family. 

Mrichh. 30. \ 
1, 38. 39. . 

dyutakarah 

Uudiaro^judi- 
\arUj judialo 

^judrt 

jugdri 

gambler. 

Var. viii. 25. 

sthdna 

tlidna 

thdnw 

than 

place. 

Var. iii. 33. . 

mana 

nltana 

nah&n 

nahdiu ffhdn 

bathing. 

Var.iii.83.61. 

Jerishnah 

kanho | 

kmhaiyd^ 

kdnh 

kanhaiyd^ | 
kdnhohd, ) 

Krishna. 

Var. iii. S. . 1 
Myichh. 13. J 

grnma 

gdma 

gdn%o 

gdnw 

village. 

Myichh. 97. \ 
Var. iv. 25, / 

gramya^ 

gameltid^^ 

gdnwdld 

# * V 

villager. 

•Mrichh. 69. 96 
Lass. 172. 426 

^hativarddh 

hd ilia 

bail 

bail 

oxen. 

Myichh. 6, 

daridrat&yd 

daliddde 

dalidrata 

» • • 

poverty. 

Myich.l2.44.\ 
164. Var. xii. > 
22. Vikr. 30.1 

(striyam, 

{siriya 

Uthiygm^'^ 1* 
itthide / 

istri 

. . • 

woman. 

Mnchh.l8.23, 

58. . . . 

^syala 

aalaaf sSJo 

said 

sd,l(i 

|brother-in- 
( law. 

Var. iii. 14. 50, 
& Myichh. 40 

^stamhhah 

khamhho 

k/iamb/ii 

khdmb 

pillar. 

Var. iii. 29. . 

skandhah 

khandho 

kandhd 

. . * 

shonlder. 

Mrichh, 43, / 
"Myichh. 60. \ 

vahis^ 

vahya 

mhila^ 1 

vahira j 

hdhir 

hdher 

outside. 

Mrichh. 126. 

\vrihati 

mddhake* 

vaddhakahim 

^ha^d 

. • . 

great. 

Mrichh. 131. ) 
Var. iii. 39. / 

karsKdpanam 

{kahdbanam^ 

\hahdvam 

kajidwan^ ) 
hdhan ) 

. . . 

a6 panas of 
[ c'wries. 

Var. iii. 68. . 
Mrich, 73. 134 

^dirghikd 

digghm^dthid 

dighl 

- . . 

oblong pond. 

Var. V. 24. . 

Jiaridrd 

(kaladdd, h 
\haladdt j 

ham 

» • • 

turmeric. 

Var. ii. 31. , 

yaias 

jaao 

JOS 

Jas 

glory. 

Var. iii. 29. \ 
Myichh. 160. j 

kahemam 

kkheinm*. 

khm 

hhm\ 

welfare. 

Myichh. 176.1 
Var. iii. 26. f 

gardahhhh | 

gaddahOf 1 
ga^dxiho ) 

gadahd 

gddhawa 

ass. 

Var. iii 28. 56 

aandhyd, j 

aanjhd 

adnjh 

sdfyh 

evening. 

Var.jiv. 25. . 

etdmt 

etiiam 

itnd 

. . • 

so mu^ 

Miiohh. 44 . 1 

andhakd^ ) 
rasya ) 1 

andhmrasaa 

andhiyard, 

midhdr 

darkness. 


Kanhpur (city of Kaab, or Kyislina) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
Krishna means blacJc^ it becomes Kasano in Prakyit, according to Var. iiL 61. The 
Balaramayana "has kuanaf p. HI, and kanim in p. 244, in the same sense. 

See Lassen, p. 425, who sd,y8 ^amelm:=q}insi^ramalayuka^» 

This word is in the S'akarika dialect. 

^ In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular wordsu of which the eavlier 
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THE DBAMATIO PBAKEITS- 


HBPBnENOlSS. 

BAinSKIlEC. 

PItAK9IT. 

HINDI. 

MAHEATXl. 


ENCtDISU. 

Vikr. 49. andj 
Lass.249.‘“| 

upddhyd* 

yasya 

uajjhdasm) ) 
ojhdo ) 

ojhd 20 

. « . 

freligioua 
( teacher. 

Var. hi, 18.i 
&Tikr. 9. j 

dicharyam | 

achcheramy \ 
aehcharJamj 

acharaj 

. i • 

wonderful. 

Var. xii. 6. ' 
Vikr. 103. 

gfidhrena 

giddhma 

gidh 

'gzdh 

vulture. 

Vikr. 112. . 

mdtaram | 

mddaram^'^ \ 
mdam > 

md 

5T, mdt^ 


mother, ' 

Var. V. 82. . 

mdtd 

mad j 




Vikr. 112. ( 
Tikr. 116. . 1 

pitgram | 
pituli 

pidaram^ ) 
piaramf J 
pidwm ) 

pitd^ hap 

piidf bap 

fa'ther. 

MTiohli, 14. ) 
96.116.141 } 
Tar.iv.32. J 

griham | 

ghalam^ \ 
gharam, | 
gCham, j 

haraam } 

ghat 

gliar 

house. 

Var. ii. 2^ . 

jtvam 

JTam 

y* 

. • • 

life. 

Var. ii. 2. . 

sucJii 

SUl 


8Ul 

needle* 

Var. ii.2. iii.5C 

mdrgah 

maggo 

* . • 

. . . 

path. ’ 

Var, iii. 48. . 

dtmmah | 

dpano,^ 1 
appa^ f 

apx^ 

dpan 


self; own. 

Mrichh. 12 ’; ^ 

dtmd* 

/ 

dpdt appd 

dp 



• 78.103.104 

dtmdmm ] 

appanamf .1 

■ * • t 




S'ak. 105. 
Prabodhach ^ 
12. 28. 87. 
46. 63. 68. 

( 

mahatma* l 
nam j 

apfinam ) 
mahdppd* \ 
mnamj i 
imhdppd* ( 

• • < 

. . • 

> 

|self; great- 
\ soulei. 


1 

nam / 





' Prab. 63. . .1 
Var. iii. 1. .} 

sthah 

thah , 

tha\ 

. . . 

dryland. 

Var. iv. 15. \ 
S'ak. 21. . .) 

adru 

/ 1 

cmsUf as8u 

dnsd 

asum, dau 


Var. hi. 2. 

. 14. Vi. 60. ./ 

agnim 

aggim 

dg 

dg 

fire. 

Var. iii. 60. ) 
Lassen, 284.) 

jkriya 

hirid 

hinyd 


ceremony. 

Var. hi. 8. . . 

brShma^o I 

vamh(a0 

hdmhm 

hdman 

Brahman. 

Var. iii. 25. . 

garttah 

gad^o 

ggdhd 


cavity. 

1 Vftr.i.l8, ii.27! gfthKfram 

gahiram^ 

gaMrd 

gahira 

deep. 


PrSltyit form may not now be di^OYerable in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 
Mahrattl word JSw/A, a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit landhya^ in the same 
way as idnjh comes from mndhyd ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prak^rit 
form to have been safifha, so we may suppose the older Prakpt form of bdf{fh to have beeQ 
hofifhuj or miphd. And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word vanjMf a barren 
woman, in OlougVs Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also Balaram., p. 225.] 

CamphelFs Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 18. 

Ujba is the designation of a p^cular trihe of Brahmans. In the Balaramayana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvajjhaa, ^ • 

In Persian wflw&zr. ^ MahrattI of Nagpur. ^ In 'Pmimpadar* 

^ See Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 315. Bumouf (Lotus de la Boime Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form dptano or dtpanOf which occurs in the rock inscription of Gimar, is the 
intermediate step by which dtman wm transformed into appa^ appano, etc. 
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BEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENQDISH. 

Yar. iv. 31, . 

malinam 

ma^ilam 

maild 

. • . 

dirty, 

Yar. i. 9, . | 

chaturihf, 

chaturdast 

{cha.uUhl, \ 
\chotthi j 

Icha^uddahlj \ 
\ckoddaht j 

ehautht 

chaudahmn 

ehauthd 

chauM 

fourth, 

ffonrteenth, 

(fourteen. 

Yar. ill 44. . 
Yar. ii. 41. \ 
Mrichh. 70. j 

panchadasah 

panmraho 

pandarahwdh 

pandhard 

(fifteenth, 

tfirteeui 

shashiht 

chkattht 

chhathl 

• • 

sixth. 


ehadaiat 

mraha^ 

igdrah^ 1 


C eleven. 

44. 1 

dvadaia^ 

varaha^ 

teraha^^ 

hdraht } 

• * I 

1 twelve, 

trayodaia 

terah ) 


{ thirteen. 

Lass.271.3181 
Yar. vi. o9» j 

dvayoh 1 

donkamf 1 

dmnam ) 

dpnop 

• • • 

of two. 

Lassen, 318 
Mrichh. 101 
Yar. vi, 54. ' 

(dvauy chdbh- 
i yam^ dvayoh 

(due^ doy do- 1 
\ hiin^ d 'i ) 

do 

don 

two. 

Lassen, 319.1 
Yar. vi, 66. j 

trmi 

ttnni 

tm 

itn 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shaf 

chha 

, chha 

* » 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 
Lassen, 320. 

vmMH 

vJsa^i 

his 

tola 

twenty. 

trimiat 

thaa 

tla 

tia 

thirty. 

Yar.iii. 30. ( 
31. j 

kshanam 

chhanani 

chhan 

• • • 

moment. 

hshama 

ehhama 

chhamd 

* • • 

patienee. 

tnakahikd 

machhia 

makkht 

• • » 

a fly. 

Yar.m.62.iv.l 

srotas 

aotto 

aoid 

ntd 

stream* 

Yar. i. 12. . . 

nidrd 

ntdda 

ntnd • 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. \ 
Yar. iii. 63. j 

iamram 

iamvam 

tdmbd 1 

iamb (iron ) 
rnsl; / 

copper. 

Yar. iv. 33. \ 
Lass. 172. n. j 

duhitdy dhtda 

dhld 

dhiyd, dhT 

» • 

f maiden, 

\ daughter^ 

Yar. iv, 25, . 

dhanavdn 

dhandlo 

dhanwoM 

• • 

rich. 

Yar.i 10. iii.l 
12, Mrich.7lj 

(prastdrah^ 

\praatara'^ 

patiharOf 

patthdro 

patthar (a 1 
stone.) / 

patthar 

( a. bed : a 
( stone. 

Yar. i. 20. iii’ 1 

muMd 

mottd 

mofi 

motm 

pearl. 

Yar, iii. 3. 681 
Mrichh. 93, / 

rdtri 

ratti 

rat 

fdt 

night. 

Yar. ii. 32. . 

yashii 


rntm 

laith 

stafif, club. 

Yar, i 16. ) 

28. iii. 41. } 
Mrichh. ? ) 

Vfitchikali | 

viehehuOf * 
vinchhuo / 

- liehuf hicKi 

vinchu 

scorpion. 

Yar. iii. 17. 19 

suryaji 

mn 

aurc^ 

f • « 

the fun. 

Yar.i, 29. Lass, 

^prdvrish 

pdua 

\ 


(the rainy 

293. Vihr. 45. 

• • • 

pdua 

\ season* 

Yar. iii. 35.1 
38. Lass. 209j 

vdshpali 1 

vdpphoy 1 
vappho ) 

bhdph 


vapour. 

Yar. iii. 22. . 

nariakafa 

naffao 

nai 

naf 

a dancer 

Yar. iii. 24. . 

vdrtd 

vattd 

bat 

* « • 

word. 

Lassen, 260. 1 
Yar. iii. 21. ) 

paryanka 

pallanka 

\ palang^* 

f 

palwig 

bed. 

Bal. 132. . . 

palyankah 

pallanko 

1 

« ■ * 

j • • • 

do. 

Lassen, 264. 1 
Yar. iii. 1. 12) 

^$tha 

ekattha 

ikafthd 

t • • 

collected. 


See Prof. Cowell’s note on Yar. ii 44, 

*« This '9rox^paUinit means in Pershm also, a as well as a 
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THE DBAMATIO PMKRITS. 


BES'ERENCES. 

SAKSKIRIT. 

ERAKRIT. 

KINDI, 

mahrattI, 

ENGLISH. 

Van iii. 12. 
Mrichh. 18. 

f maataka 

matthaka \ 
matthaam 

mdthd 

mdthd 

head. 

Lassen^ 272. 
Var. iii. 40, 

i maUya^ 

machchha '■ 

machchh^ 1 
maehchUt j 

* '• ,* 

fish. 

Van X, 10, J 
Xassen, 379. ! 
App. 53. ) 

kanya 

kar^^ ha^ja 

. • , 

• • • 

girk 

ahem, 1 

aham, hairit ] 
hayge^ hahi j 

main^ ham 

mlm 

L 


myam 

awAe, vaam 

ham 

amKi 

we. 


mama 

maha, majjfha 

mujh 

imjhd 

mine. 

Tikr. 81.82 
Van vi. 25- 
53. < 

Cowell, Ini 

p. xxviii.^8 

) 

asmalcam 

tvanif tmm | 
tuhkyam 
tarn 1 

amhamm 

tumam^ \ 
tumain j 

tujjha 

tuha, tt^ha\ 
tt^’haha j 

hamdrd | 

turn 

tijh 

ivjh 

amhdld \ 

amhdm ] 

turn 

ivj 

tujhd 

of ns, [ns, hy 
ns, Mahr.j 

thou. 

to thee, 

thine. 


yuyam 

tumhe^ tujjhe 

iim 

tumht 

yon. 


yushmaham 

tumJidna 

tumhdra | 

tzmhdla^ \ 
tumhdna j 

of you, [yon, 
by you,Mah.] 
whose ? 

Mpichh. 38. 

hasya 

kaha 

kdh$ 

. . , 

Var. vi. 6. 

kasyah 

kissa 

kzs 

. . • 

(of what wo- 
1 man? 

Cowell, Ini] 
xxvii, . ,j 

yah 

jo 

> 

jo 

who. 

Van iv. 16. , 

tmmin 

j taht/x 

... 

jahaiij 

han^tahm] 


in this. 

M?iclih.93.96. 

yatra^ tatra 

Jahih^ tahih^ 

jethem^tethev 

where, there. 

Van iv. 25. 

kiyat, yavat 

kettia,jettia 

kitnh^Jitnd 

kitim 

ihow much, 
tas much. 

Myichh. 74. 

kutra 

kahin 

kahan 

kolhem 

where ? 

Myichh. 4. 51. 

uttishtha 1 

uphehi 1 
utthehi ) 

uthnd 

ufhnem 

rise, to rise. 

Vanviii.16,61 

gfihmti 

genha,i 

gahm 

ghenm 

to take.' 

Mrichh. 4. 

prithchha 

pmhchha 

. . . 

. • . 


27. &paa,Ct 

prishia 

ptichchhida 

puchhnd 

pusar^i 


Delius, p. 41^ 

prishpa 

puchchkia 

. . * 

. « • 

>to ask. 

Kram., in 

prakshyami 

puchchhissam 

, * . ' 

. * . 


ditto, p. 10. [ 

prichhati 

puchchhadi 

. . . 

. . . 

J 

Var, viii, 12. 

mriyate 

mataj, 

mama 

maran^ 

to die. 

Var, viii.l8. ' 




xii.l7.Mric. 
66.103,134. ( 
Vikr.l4 I 

[ smarami 

J amarasi 

sumardmi j 
sumami > 

sumarand 

. 

to remember. 

( smriim 

sumaria j 




Mrichh. 21. 24 

samarpayasi 

samappesi 

sompnd 

sompanem 

to entrust. 

Myichh. 14, 
131, Vikr. 1 
57. 97. 101 ] 

prapita 
praptah | 

pahidB 

pdUde^patto \ 
phviya J 

1 

pdmnem 

to obtain. 

Del. p. 62 , 

prapnomi 

pdvimi 

pdwtd 



prapsyasi 

pavihi 

pawahi J 


he prevails. 

Var iii 3. • . 

prahhavati 

pahham'i 

... 

. . . 


Maehchu also is, however, given in Wilson’s dictionary as a Sanskrit form. 
*8 .[See also MrichbakatT and Vikramorvasi, etc., passimJ} 
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:refekbnoeb. 


SANSKBIT. 


MAHBATTl. 


ENGLISH. 


Yar. vii. 20. 
21.viu. 1. 
Myich. 105.^ 
38. 39, 72. 
.163; ^ , . 

Prab. p. 44. 
Mpicbb. 141. 

MricbE. 21. 24| 


Yar. vii. 12. . 
13.14.15. ^ 
Lassen, 268. 


bhavami 
bhavasi 
hhmati | 

bhmanti 

anubhavanti 
anuhhavitum 
^hha/vish^ ( 
j yati \ 

bhfWish- 
yami 


hhavishya^ 
mah 


Yar. vii. 20. 

21. . . 

Yar. vii 23./ 
24. . . V 

Yar. viii. 2. J 

Myichb. 26. 
Yar. viii. 13 i 
Yitr. 112. J 
Mricb. 16.31 ) 
Myichh. 132. 
Mrichb. 31. ] 
Yikr. 18. . J 

Delins, pp. \ 
27-29. . . / 

Delius, pp. \ 
27-29. . . } 
Delius, p. 17 
Myicbb. 106 
Mricbh. 66. 
Yar. viii 62. \ 
Mrich.96.37.j 
Mrichb. 127 
Myicbb. 32. 
163. . . , 


bhavish- 
yati 

bhavatu 

abhavatf 
abhut 

bhutam 
jval<fya 

haromi 

human 

nirakfitya 

daddmi 

dad^ti 

dattam 

dadaix 

indr gay aii | 


hhodiyhodi^^^ 
hojja, hojjiCj] 

honti 

anuhamnii 
anubJiaviduvr^ 
hxwiiiadi 
htmsaadi 
hossdmi^'^ 
hossaviy 
hohdmij 
hohimi 
hossdmc, 
kohdmoy 
hohimOy 
hoMssdy 
hohiiihd 
hojlfay hojga 
hqjjahiiy J 

jkojjdhii ) 

hqijayUf 1 

hqjgau / 

hmltty 

hohla 

huam 1 

{huam .*) ) 

jdlehi 
karomiy 1 

kahmiy > 

karemi ) 

ka^ j 

hulUykao^'^ 

karantOf \ 

halentOy f 

karentOy t 

hubbdru> ) 

nirdkmiya 

dmti 

dedi 

dinnam 

dentt 

maggadi^ 

inaggedi 


hun 
hai 
hai 
hain 

KbiW^^ 
hungd 

hong% 

hogd 

hujiyey hmiyo\ 

bhayo^ hmA 
hatd^ tKd ) 

hud 

jaldnd 

kartU. 
hardy kiyd 

hartd 

k^riyd 1| 
(Bengali.) )| 

d$td 

diydy Sin 
dett 

mdngnd 


hdtn 


h(^l 


hotd 


haritom 
heUy k$ld 

harit 


magamtn 


I become, orj 
am- 

itbou be- 
\ comest, etc. I 
he becomes, 
etc. 

1/tbey become, I 

they feel 
to feel. 

be will be. 


I wiUbe. 


we will be. 


be will be. 

fletbimbej 
it be (impel.). 

be was, 

been, 

tobnm. 

Idd. 

done. I 

doing. 

[having tin- 
( done [done]. 

I give, 
be gives* 
given. 

giving (fem.), 
to a^. 


From havdmiy etc. ; see Lassen, p. 176, Hot, MyicbL 38. 102. 

Ilbikiy prcvincial for hogd, Burnouf, Lotus, 687 

^ Delius seems to think kuUx may be the PraVrit imperative. 

Gomp. maggo from mdfgaliy ante, p. 18, Yar, ii. 2. iii. 60 
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THE BEAMATJC PRAKRITS. 


BSFEUSKCES. 

SANSKHIT. 

PKAKIBLIT. 

hinbL 

makuattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Myichh. 79, \ 
82. 88. . . j 

• margAyitim 

tnaggidmn 

• • . 

. , • 



Mj^chh. 136 1 

margoma’, 

f^a 

maggamd* 1 
riena ) 

. . . 

... 

> 

to ask- 

Mrichh, 95. . 

margayataT^ 

maggmtassa 

. • • 

. . . J 



M?iohh. 12. . 

halpnyata 

kappedha ] 


kdpaif^ 


to out. 

Myichh. 61, . 

halpayitsa 

kappia i 

• • * 


Var.Tnii.23. ) 
Mjichh, 36 > 
Del. 15, 16. ) 

jmtisa 

jSn^a 1 

gall.) J 


having known 

Var. viii. 56.] 
Delius, p. 2‘4r.J 
Mfichh. 37. . 

^rinomi 

srutva 

iummi 
dunia j 

a«M«a(Hindi] 

imiyd 

(Jengali.l 

j. . . 

to hear. 

Mri. 104. lOS. 

srinu 

smuy sunahi 

sm 

... 

hear. 

Mjioli.45.70j 

dhfiVf 

dhavati 

dkovehif 1 
dhoadi j 

dhom 

dhunem 

to wash. 

Mricbh. '46. . 

svapiimfy 

suhemha 

sond 

. .. . 

' to sleep. 

Prflsan. 65. 

supia 

svtta 

sod, 

... 

asleep. 

BaL 178. . . 

ftvapsyami 

suvmaM 

sorting a 

. • ■ 

I shall sleep. 

Mrich.69.122l 
Var. viii. 26J 
Mrirhh, 97. \ 
Delius, 19. . j 

sthapay^ 

itva 

sthdpay^ 

ami 

fhdhia^thahia 

ihdbemi 

thdmnd 

tJidinhanem 


to hold, stop. 

Myichh. 57. . 

rakshi^ami 

rakkhami 

rakhnd 

rdkhanm 


to keep. 

Var. viii. 4 7. ) 

nrityatif 

naehhaif 



Myichh. 70. 

t2f‘Uyatey 

nachchfadif S- 

ndchnd 

ndchanm 

to dance. 

71'. Del. 60. ) 

nrityan 

sikahayantal}^^ 

naohkianto j 

siklidnd 



Mrichh.71. . 

aikkkanta 

# • « 

to teach. 

Myichh. 72. . 

upmishtali 

uhavil^hd 

hai^hd 

« . 

seated. 

Cowell, App.\ 
A.p. 99. ./ 

fcathayati 

hahai 

hahnd 

. hathai(^m 



S'ak. 45. 84, \ 

kathaya | 

hahehis 1 




I 

. Myich.4.80.| 

kadheM j 

% ■ « 

« • . 


to tell. 

Mrielih. 80. | 

Tcathayish’- 1 
yarn* / 

kahUsam 

• • • 

. . . 



Myichh. 36. . 

IcathayUum 

kahidd 

Tcahd 

. . . 



Mrichh. 103. 

kathyap 

kah^adi 

(uchhe (Ben-| 
t gall.) 1 

• . . . 



Delius, 86, ,\ 
Vikr.2. . ./ 

asH 1 

atti^ (tchchi^^ 

dhs 

he is. 

Mrichh. 99. . 

stha 

achchhadha 

2<!Mo(Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346. \ 
Cowell, 184.) 

1 

sant* 1 

ach,ka:^ii 

ac4Afi»(Beng) 


they are. 

Sutra 24. in | 

1 

/ 

volldt 1 \ 
poldi 1 f 




App. A. . 
Cowell, 99. ) 

vudati 1 

holm, 


to speak. 

Mrichh. 105. 

hrumah 

hoUdmo ( 



Drills, 67. .] 
Mnf'hh,-169. j 

lahhanU 

/ 

hhmiti 

lets 

. . . 

they receire^ 


Mr. ChiWert thinks the forms ac/ic^(\ etc., Cimuot be refciTed to the Sanskrit root as. 
Astif he says, became aiiM in Pali, hut the Pali ackchhail is, he considors, beyond doubt 
the present tense of ^ 75 , and points to an anomalous form atsati. 

36 This alteration of hrutnali, into ioltamo may perhaps be concewed to have proceeded, 
hy the following steps ; harumaJi, h(Mmal^ hollarm. Or it is possible that hoi may be 
an indigenoiu non-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular root retained in Prakrit. 
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TEIEFBRENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 1 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

BNODISE^ 

Mrichh. 116.| 

kshipatu 1 
(jpMtogo)) 

phelodu^’^ 

phelite^^an^.) 

* # * 

to throw. 

Myichh. 139. 1 

durikarish - 1 
ydmi ) 

phsMidcm 

. . . 

. . . 

(I shall re- 
Lmove.* 

Mrichh.- U2. 

jdgrita 

jaggetha 

Jag^ 

jdgmtm 

to wake. 

Var. vii 7. . 

gatah 

goCo 

gayd 

* . • 

gone. 

Yar, vii. 1. 1 
and ii. 24. j 

patlmti 

padhal 

pa^hnd 

pa4hafiem 

to read. 

Mrichh. 121.1 
Var. viii. 51.) 

patdmi | 

padmi 1 

paddmi ] 

padnd 

padanein 

to fall. 

Delius, 61. . 

patitah 

^padido 

padd 

• • ♦ 

fallen. 

Mrichh. 120,1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

ud^ayante^^^ 

ud4entt 1 

uddcCenti ] 

tcdnd 


to fly. 

Mrichh. 124. | 

paridh&sye 

pahiliidam 

pahama | 

pdndhara^ \ ‘ ( to put on 
nem j i (clothing). 

. Mriclili. 71. . 

pihanti 

pianti 

pind 

pir^ 

to driuL 

Delius, 77- • 

jwami 

jmmt 

Jtna 1 

to live. 

Mrichh. 170. 

jwantani 

jtantam 

• • . 1 

... 

Mrichh. 165. 

nishkdiaya 

nikkdlehi | 

nikdsnd 1 

ntkdlna j 

. . . 

to put out. 

Var. viii. 44 1 
Yik.n.Del.J 
60.Kram,10 ) 

(varddhatey 

\mrddJmtdm 

va^dhadi 1 
vaddhadtl ) 

ha^hna 

wddhancm 

to increase. 

Yikr. 44. . . 

tvarayawa 

turavdveki | 

turant 1 

(quickly.) . ) 

. . . 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 
S'ak.43.1681 

tvardU 

iwaraH 

. , . 


he hastens. 

Yikr. 91. . 
Delius, 79. 1 

(pasydmi 1 
XdfUydmi'^^ ) 
dariaya 

dekkhBmi*^ 

dehhnd 

dekhari^ 

to see. 

. . Hemachan- [ 
dra, Cowell. 

dekhavahi 

dikhdnd 

dJdkhwoinm 

|to cause to 
( see. 

173. note . J 
Yar. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

Jt^hat 

jujhiid 

jmghmeSh 

ftoflght: be 
\ killed. 

Yar. viii. 48. 

hudhyate 

hujjhdi 

htyhnd 

hvghanem 

|to under- 
\ stand. 

Var. viii. 25. 1 
26,Mrich. 73) 

dhyai 

jhay$at\jhdad\ 

! samq/km(?) 

aamc^arum 

?to meditate, 
tunderatand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
Delius, p. 10.) 

krudh 

kujjh 

. . . 


to be angry. 

Var. viii. 46. 

rushyati 

rusa'i 

ruiydnd 

' • • . 

to be angry. 

Var. viii. 50. 

mrid, 

mal(Ci}^ 

mcflnn 


to grind* mb. 


87 Perhaps derived from to impel. Comp. pelUtnena and rendered by 

preranmay in the BalaiT., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

88 Prof. Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signif^ng 
<Ho fly’* is not df, but dl. See also the intensive form of the verb in ded^yitavaiy 
S'atapatha Brahmana, y/ 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Both, s.y 

88 This form may at one time have been in use. 

^0 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiy^y and in 
the form deklmmi in the inscription at Dhauli, See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form he aeos. 

Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must' come from the Sanskrit future drakshyau. 

See also Hramadi^vara, 89, in Delius, p. 11, where the root mrid is said to become 
\mn in Prakrit In Persian also the verb malidm means to ruh. 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


KEPBUBKCES. 

SAN8KBIT. 

pkakkit. . 

HINDI. 

mahhattT. 

ENGLISH;. 

Var. viii. 63lj 

sphu^ 1 

phuUdiy ) 

phuddi J 

] pJmtnd 

phu\amm 

to split. 

Myich. 70.7 
Delius, 59. j 

hadhtjanU 

hnjjhanti 

\ 

haghnd 

... 

fto he bound 
t or caught. ' 

Var. viii. 27. 

Jchdd 

hhd 

khand 

khanem 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. .1 
Malavika,54.j 

pdrayami 

pdremi | 

pdri^e (Ben- 
gai.) 

j. . , 

to be able 

Prasanna- ( 
Tdghava, 45t 

prdghvnasya 

pmhiinasya 

^pahunasaa^"^^ 

pdhtm ) 

pdJmnd j 

. . . 

a guest. 

Balaramayana 
566. ■ “ 

^pahshinah 

palchlcMno | 

pakheru ) 

panchht j 


birds. 

Bal..290. 

kshlra 

hhlra 

khtr 


milk. 

Bal. 231. 235. 

lahshah 

lakhhd 

lakh 


1 hundred 
(thousand. 

Ba. 45. 307. 

aJeshi 

{achohhi 

Xahlchi 

drikh 


eye 

Bal, 246. 

hahsha 

kakkha 



side. 

Ba.63.69. 98 

gotra 

go^ta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bal. 267. 

sutra 

sutta 

SUt 


thread. 

Bai. 166.167.) 
297, 1 

putray putrl 

putta.y puttJ 

put 


son, daughter 

Bal. 221. 

Tcarpasa 

Icappdsa 

kapas 


cotton. 

Bdl. 142. 178. 

Jcarpura 

kappura 

kapiir 


camphor. 

Ba. 269. 298. 

dharma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bal. 294. 

darpamm 

dappanam * 



a mirror. 

■Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nivvdm 



extinction. 

Bal. 76. 194. 

dugdha 

duddha 

dudh 


milk. 

Bal. 266. 1 

mttgdha 

■ mmUdha 



infatuated. 

snigdha 

sinidhdka 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pippala 

pipala 1 

plpal 


pipal tree. 

Bal. 178. 
Prasannaragli. 

mishtd 

mishia 

mithpid ) 
mittJid / 

mltthd 


sweet. 

Ba. 270. 278. 

Qshtka 

it^Oithay ) 

\othlha ] 

hohth 


lip. 

Bal. 156. 303. 

hasurena 

sasurena 

sasur 


father-in-law 

BaL 163, 

ivairu 

same 

SOS 


Ymother-in- 
( law. 

Bal. 168. 

dvasrimain 

sdsunam 

sds 


Do. gen. pi. 

Bal. 182. 

bhru 

hhu 

hhaun 


eyebrow. 

Bal. 168. 176. 

snuslia 

S'tmdy msd 



|daiighter-in- 
t law. 

Ba. 34. 179.1 
234. 245.364. J 

iahdah 

saddo „ 



sound. 

Ba. 246. 261. 

mtidgara 

mogdra 

imogray ) 

\m^gar ] 


a mallet. 

Ba. 235. 

dhima 

dhusa 

dhadn 


smoke. 

na. 238. 

pddnmh 


pnnw 


at the* feet. 


The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit G-ovinda Deva*s edition. But I find the 
word praghum in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest ; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
give both that and another form pralmna^ As, however, they do not cite from any very 
jincient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with it may perhaps have beei^ imported into Sanskrit from Prakrit. 
Fahima^ in the sense of guest, ’Vis, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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HEPEKENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

1 BINBI, 

MAHRATTl. 


Bal. 142. 292. 

pakva 

pikka 

pakkd 


mature. 

Pras. 48. 

murMa 

murukha 

murahh 


fooL 

BaU9.93.270 

' jhafiti 

jhatti 

Jhat 

J 

quickly. 

Bal. 246. 270. 

stra:a 

airena 

sir j 

] 

bead. 

Bal., 77. 

kathmn 

klsa 

^kaiad 


Prasan. 36.44. 

kdtkam 

haham 


bow? 

Prasan. 26. 

vy&ghra$ya 

vaghghaaaa 

bagh 


a tiger. 

Prasan. 84. 1 
Bal. 76. 238.] 

stana 

T 

1 

than 

f 

female breast, 
udder. 

Bal. 168. 

Jthva 

Jtha 

Jlhh 

tongue. 

Brd. 276. 

Var. viii. 6. ) 
Bal. 76. ] 

kdmsya 

kamsa 

knm 


bell metal. 

ghurnat 

gholanta 

gholnd (to 
> mix with 
a liquid.) 


' rolling. 

Bal. 238. 

gkurnanti 

gkolanti 


roll, move. 

BSl. 246. 

ghurmti 

ghmnadi 


turns round. 

143. 

chWmiam 

ghtdlalidam 


(^sbed. 

Mrichb. 3. 

ahuya 

aaddahia ^3 

* * . 

: : ; { 

having called, 
summoned. 

Mricbb. 60. 

ahvayami 

aadddbemi 

. . • 1 


IcaU. 

Mrichb. 54. 

ahvaya 

sadddbehi 

. . • 

• * 

call (imper.). 

Mjicbb, 64. / 

ajndpayati Ii 

sadddbedi 



(be com- 

141. \ 

dlmayati ] 


• • • 

(mands, calls. 

Myicbb. 60. | 

akdrayish’- \ 
yami ) 

aadddhctiaiam. 

. . . 

• • ♦ 

a shall 
{ summon. 

Miichh. 150. 

ahuyafe 

saddWadi 



be is called. 

Myicb. 6. 

apriah^va 

chhibia^^ |l 

cJihvnd (?) 1 
(to ^ucb) ] 

« V • 

fbaving 
( touched. 

Mricbb. 35. 

! vesf/a 

qmdvid^^ 


a harlot. 


[N.R. — In tHs and tlie following: list, it will be seen that I bave generally given the 
Hindi and MabrattI verbs in tbe infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
tb.e corresponding word in PraJi^it. Tbe verbs in tbe Sanskrit column, on -the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of tbe Prakrit oneb, in tense, number, person, etc,] 

^3 This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from tbe Sanskrit idbdapiiy (see 
above tbe alteration of iabda into sadda). Tbe word iabdapatjet occurs in tbe Rama- 
yana, ii. 57> 9, ScblegeTs ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of tbe Bombay ed,, where tbe commentary 
explains tbe word by dkarayety summon.*- In Corresio^s ed., ii. 69, 6, tbe verb ahoiny^ty 
liaving tbe same sense, is substituted. Forms like ^(^bMpay^ are, as Prof. Aufirecbt informs 
me, very common in tbe later Sanskrit. 

A various reading is bibia^ Mr. Cbilders tbints cKMia comes from tbe Sanskrit 
ehhup, “ to toncb.’* This root is ^ven, be tells me, in Ciougb^s list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “to touch ; ” and tbe word occurs in the fibammapada, p. 166, line 1. 

This word is, no dcubt, derived from goBvdminty tbe wife of a Hosvamin, or Gcsbain ; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that tbe word has got the sense of harlot from 
tbe indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 
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THE DRAMATIC ERAE&ITS* 


It is tlnis clear from an examination of tlie Indian dramas, and of the 
examples ^imislied by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative tabk), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical, with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, whil® the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper 'methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude cither to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non- Aryan derivation. 

Another fiact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakpt grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical’ 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots dul^ to sink, tharhar (in JBGudi tharthar\ to tremble, dliahh, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, father, eto.^® The greater portion 

of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub* 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

See the Rev. H. Ballantine’s paper On the relation of the MahrattT to the Sanskrit,’* 
in the Jonmal of the American Oriental Society, yol. Hi. p. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be Mahratti are, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as lagjial^ imnzila; others, as Ichme^ to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
rernarks fiom Dr. I. Wilson’s on the Constituent Elements,” «tc., of the Marathi 

language (prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . * , “The Scythian element . . is obviously the ■more ancient 
0 ^ the' two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
bo^ simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Tabub No. II. 


Zi&t of Prdlcrit words^ cMeJty from the MrieJihaJcafl and il^ grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modern vernacular equ ivalents, when ascertained. 


HEFEHENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 



PRAKEIT. 

HINDI. 

mahkattI. 

ENOLISH. 

Mrichh. 119.| 

pitxiiamhan^ 

dhi 

bappa-^Jee^ 

(bap Ice ) 

\bdp karko / 

hap 

father. 

Mrich.80. 108 

padam 

go4am 

god 

. • • 

foot, leg. 

Hrich. 72. 112 

udara 

pjfa, pot^a 

peft pofa 

po^ 

belly. 

Mrichh. 35. , 

pumichali 

chhinnlid 

ohhiml 

(chhindl, ) 
Xsindal j 

harlot. 

Mrichh. 40. . 

stamhha 

khunta 

khon^d 

khun^d 

peg. 

Wrichh. 31. ) 
36. 167. . j 

manmhyah 

goho 

• * • 

goho 

man. 

Mrichh. 123.) 
&n., 299 ./ 

rasah 

Uhhalid 

• . . 

laker 

a slight taste. 

Mrichh. 175. 

hukhurali 

Kit^e 


• • * 

dog. 

Vikr. p. 79. . 

paiya 

ua 

• . « j 

• * - 

look. 

Mrichh. 100. 

rakshata 1 

Johaha 

‘ johnd 

. . . 1 

fto watch : 
(look out for. 

Mrichh. Ul. 

praJeampate 

ihartaredi 

ihartharand 

tharthara'^m 

to tremble. 

Var. Yiii.68.'^ 
&.KTam.in > 
Delius, 11.) 

majjati | 

vut^dhvuttdi, 

Jehuppai 

1 bu^na 

hudar^ 

> to sink 

Mrich.162.3i7 

rmjjantam 

4uhbantam 

dubnd 

4ubar^m 

) 

Mrichh. 86. ( 

pidhehi 

. dhakhehi 

7 ( 

dhdnknn (a 

f to cover or 
( shut 

79. 164. . 4 
Prab. 58. i 

pidhatta 

pihitam 

dkakhedha 

dhakkide 

> 4hdknu < 

fid or cover) 
JKdnkanem 
(to cover) 


usm loquetidi of the ^eo^ile by whom they were originally formed,” . . . The 
Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Mar5thij as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows,” , , “Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion that ‘nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may he' traced back to the Sanskrit j* and perhaps a similax 
observation may he jnstly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Mar&thl^ 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

Abont the affix, helake or keraJee, see Lassen, p. 118. 

In Molesworth’s MahrattT Dictionary, this wtfrd is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit pefa; but the only sense assigned to this word in ’Wilson^s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of ha&ket. 

Stenzler's Myichhakati, p. 299. 

60 in/VVilson's Sanskrit Dictionary the yfoxdjongata is given as a aonn, with the sense 
of longing for which may possibly be connected with this word. 

Prof. Eenfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “ Hott. Gel. 
Anzeigen” for January 23ri, 1861, p. 332, considers this root to he connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala, “tremhlmg,” and the participle tarturdna (from the root twr), which 
occurs in Eig Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to BohUingk and Eoth*s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

Wilson and Bohtlingk and Both give a root dhakh, with the signification to 
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BEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

bbIkrit. 

HINDI, 

HAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. „ 

Mrich. 118. f 
95. . 1 

kdrayishydA 
mi ] 

ghaddha- 

iddapi 

S ghadrid 

ghadan^ 

to fabricate. 

kdraya 

ghadabehi ** 

) 

odhanm 

(to draw- 

Myichh. 122. 

kafshdmi 

mddhami 

• • . 

((Stenz. 298.) 

Kramad, in J 
Delius. 1 

m&Jiad 

piv 

khip 

numqjg^* 

ykott 

mjj 

ghmtnd 

ghotn'mh 

to sit. 

to drink, gulp 
to throw. 

-Y ar. viii. 

krudh 

jur 


■ « * 

to be angry. 

Yar, viii. 66. 

trasyati 

vctjjdi 


• * • 

to be aima. 

Yar. viii. 28. \ 
Delius, p. 6. j 

gras 

ms^ ghis^ 



to eat. 

Yar. viii. 20. 

ghrd 

pd 


. * 

to smell. 

Yar. viii. 67. 

mrij 

luh\ sup 


. • • 

to cleanse. . 

Yar. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- ^ 

4m' 

pulaa 

1 

. . . 

to see. 

raghava, ( 

vilokaym 

pulopanto 

1 

- . • * 1 


seeing. 

11.13.113. ( 
115. ) 

vilokaya 

pulcvehi 

. 

• . «• 

see. 

« Yu*‘. viii. 70. 

dak 

tar, vaa^ ffr 

. • • 

. , * 

to be able. 

Mriolih. 21. 

sphatayish^ 

i/^mi 

madamaM* 
'iis am 

1 - 


(I shall 

1 ■ split. 


destroy ;** but tbe dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I haye withdrawn from tho 
table the word Jednelt^ as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakrit sentences in tho 
Myichhakat?. 

** This may come from the Sanskrit root ^hat, /Ho act/' 

^ Delius, p. 12, thinks that thes^ roots may hav^ been disused in Sanskr.h 
** Prof. Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards tuis word as connected with the 
JSanskiit root^ipar, and the adjective yvara, ** excited,*’ ^‘in a passion/* 

** See Mr. Cowell’s note 5, on p. 7S, where he supposes that Delius’s reading is 
prpbably incorrect. In Ms Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of mterro- 
gation after visdi* 

While this table is passing through the press, I have heeu favoured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. Bappa, Bhp — In Simhalese 
Appd is * father/ and JSdppd ‘ uncle.' The latter word is a corruption of hdla>-appd^ as is 
shown by the corresponding jBdlammdf ‘ atint.* — Pota, Pet — ^I think thi^ may well be the 
Sanskrit JPetu, compare the various iheanings of Koshiha, The Italian for a man’s *head 
is iesta, properly an earthen pot. It is singDlar that the Simhalese.Tfor ‘belly’ is Bada, 
which, however, cannot he peta ; it would rather represent bhanda, but I am very doubtfiil 
about its etymology, — Chhinhlih — Clough, iu the Simhalese dictionary, gives unde*' 
Chhinmt the meaning ‘harlot.' Could ndli be the Sanskrit fidri? — ^Ua, ‘look/ — ^I do 
not know how this word is used, hut might it not he simply an interjection ? — Phakktehi, 
— 'The Sanskrit root is Thak in P&li {ihaketi ‘he covers,* thakanmn^ ‘a covering’). 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment ' as one of the meanings of dhakka, — Gha^khais'^am — This 
must be a causative ghat Ghaldpeti^ ‘he fabricates/ occurs inPMi (see D’Alwis lutr. 
p. 35).— Yaddhhmi, to draw,’ — Compare Tumour’s MahSvainsa, p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kuntam mddhetha Iho^ ‘pull up the lance,’ which seems to have been stuck in tho 
ground (see previous page),— Yijj, ‘to throw/ — Could this be ‘vyadh*? The present 
tense in P41i is V'ajj^ *to fear/ — Could this be ‘vyij’ (Phli voijgatt)^ ir the 

sense of ‘to shrink from’?— Pul, *to see ’—This must he the Simhalese hala^mvd ‘to 
see/ the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing.” 
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BBFEnEKCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

I 

1 mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 17. 

1 hhakta 

ehhaUi^ 





boiled rice. 

Myichh. 43. 

Uasya^ 

\ lampa^a 

saida- 

paXahka 





a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 

Mjiohli, 101.) 
1§9. 7 

(ehintaparaJi 

{chin^yuktah 

tilo)f tattild 





anxious. 

Myichh. 127. 

' hale 

vdsu 


• 


• 

jo young 
\ female ! 

Myichh, 134; | 

kshalayiah- 1 
yami j 

gada^idam^ 

. . . 

• 


♦ 

I shall wash. 

Bal. 65f. 74 \ 
240. ( 

kanti 

rincholi 

♦ • • 




brilliance. 

Bal. 194. 

pankti 

richoti 

• * * 




a row. 

Bal. 86. 

gaja 

doghaffa 

. 




an elephant. 

Bal. 195. 264. 

sukti 

sippi 

alp^ stpi 




a shell. 

Bal. 249. 

trasta 

chamaka^ti^ 

{chamaknd (to, 
Iglitter, start) 

■ 



alarmed. 

Bal. 240. 

misrita 

kallahida 

... 




mixed. 

Bal. 264. 

patita 

palotta 

. . . 




fallen. 

Bal. 198, 

samuhafy 

kadappd 

. . . 




assemblages. 

Bal. 203. 

sreshtha 

garilla 6i 

. , . 




fmoBt excel- 
( lent. 

Bal. 243. 

mrtaki 

tar<nththt 

. 




|a dancing 
\ girU 
pounded. 

Bal. 251. 

ehurnita 

chuapania 

. 




Bal. 276. 

midram 

vidurillam 

. 




mingled. 

Bal. 246. 

spardaih 

jhadappehim 

. . . 




contacts. 

Bal. 246. 

(dufkaraih 

dukkarehim 

'Hhoharon ae 




fthey beat 

1 with blows? 

\dutkuruiah 

dukkanti 

1 tkmkte .9 




Bal. 259. 

laldla 

ni^la 68 

• • • 




forehead. 

Bal. 198. 

iobhita 

changoththia 

. . . 



• 

beautified. 


[N.B. — See otlier non- Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Pr^kiit in 
Vararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.J 


58 Wilson gives chalU^ witb the sense of “rind,” “bark.” 

59 Here the hsh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is hhalayUmmi, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaramayaua, p. 48,'- has pakhMlaim for the Sanskrit prakshalam and 
the Prasannaraghava, p. 124, has chchhalaa for the, Sanskrit Tcshalaya, 

69 The word also occurs in p, 243 of the same drama, in the forms ehamahkanta and 
ehamahhida, where it is explained in the commentary by chaimhrita, “astonished” 

61 This may possibly he a mistake of the copyist for gari^h^ha fgarishiha) ^ which occurs 
in page 224. 

6S Mr. Childers suggests that nidola is probably only an altered form of laXa\a^ as in 
Pali nalata is a more common form than lala^a, while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

68 The Sanskrit lexicons have changa in the sense of beautiful ; but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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Tt is true that these yernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many' vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not deduoihle from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modern vernaculars.®^ This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti- 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would he likely, when ’they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time ai’e in the habit of doing.®® And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and hj un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would he current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the 'same way we find in .nodem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com- 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan; The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic* words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a bmall proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

** Lassen remarks, p. 286 : “ The roots of the Pralcpts must be looked for in 
Sanskrit; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, he traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakyit; but such 
words are certainly not numerous.** Lassen may not underrate -here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakyits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, iu whiqh 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from thfi 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
nnd Grreek derivatives with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form, 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars, — ^in which we hud Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prak^^its, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day,* and were consequently the 
precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable prpportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these > words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, WLence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non- Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. Pox I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, vi;s., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men diffiering widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. “When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the,Yeda and Mahabharata, Hasyus, who spoke a diffierent language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continuai 

Even if it were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neut^lize my argument. Fbr 
the PrSkfits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under- 
stood. They c.ould not, however, have been intelHgihie, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well as 
of the Prakrits, shows both the general tendency of men to hrmk down and modify 
their languages, and the aetjud proce^ hy which they proceeded in northern India. 
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\ 7 arfare. These Dasyus appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryaa to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mouAtains, and partly to have been subdued and to' 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves ox 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
'filyie titefii the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find stfll existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malay alim, etc., which differ very widely fr*om the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of wbicb they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and- ail its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we ffrst discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language ; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
hStd occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably* came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non- Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After, the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; tlie Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon- adopt many 
words belonging to the speecb. of tlie aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however^ would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in str% rahta, hsTiatnya, seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or iu some way 
modified. Thus stri became istrXf ralcta became ratta or raJcat^ and 
Tcshatriya became hhatriyaj hhattiay or chhatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, - according to processes 
which are seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different raceSj^-^re all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure oi 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished aud settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted firom the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged : just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to he very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulaiy of that' language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period.®’ 

Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the BomUay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Bindusthan no doubt adopted many of the vrcrds of the languages of the tubes 
among whom they* resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.” Professor 
'Benfeyhas drawn attention to the iiitroduction into Sanskrit *of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits, See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii, 1140, note 2i and 

3 
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Sect. III . — On the origin and mmamlar xm* of the Scenic DMects^ 

It Bas been doubted^ Bowever, wBetBer the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. H. *Wilson in the introduction to Bis Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. Ixv, Ixvi. 

There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are. to be found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Yidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to he found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it Ib difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongu^. The subject 

Benfey, article ‘^Indien” (in Ersch and Gruber's Eneycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit," by Br. BC. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 517 ff. The author 
remarks : “ It was to be expected d priori that a number of Bravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of Incfia, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace- 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Bravidian roots to he Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that i “where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual .relations 
were still of a naif character. We thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Bravidian appel- 
lations, and with them adopt their names," 
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is interesting, not only in a philological, but in a Mstorical view ; for 
the sacred dialects of the Banddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.’* 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense r 
^^In fact, there is much that rei][uires clearing up in the relation be- 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.’’ — (Journal of the Hoy^ Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To sup;^ort the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modem vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakpit, i.e. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra- 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wflson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely ,akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words wdiiuh I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lasson, who, in his 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae, pp. 39, ffi, adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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will also be found to illustrate the process by wHchi the Prahyits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

‘^<If the question regarding the origin of these dialect? merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects aire drawn en* 
tirely from the Sanskrit.®® If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing cei^tain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered nud corrupted in 
the course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Bomanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

<*The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
proTiuces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; the principal -Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtrl) differs from the modern Mahratti, and 
the Shuraseni from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug- 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit;, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the inodem didects of the Mahratta countty, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., thal these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day bo written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, (except 
by a few scbolars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive : for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 

Bee, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp, 26,, if. 
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lessor would scarcely succeed ia making Mmself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashtri, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, yas dif- 
ferent from the dialect introduced Jnto the dramas under the same 
name. Por it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poet^ 
following the example- of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in thei^ original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialebts continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can he taught even now by gramm^atical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can he learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
conse(][uently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, , can neither be 
shown, nor was it„ possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names Maharashtri, Shuraseni, would he absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects ; seeing that ihe names cannot be 
deduced firom any orders of men so called, nor. from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the Magadbl, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the Magadhi dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the hards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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^‘In tRe next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif- 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. TJiis, however, is a different matter ff’om the suppositidn that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modem period. 

If those considerations be duly weighed, it appears to foHow that 
the use of different dialects on the “stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these ^ arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the PaK,^ as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jaina is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty iu appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtri dialect in particular came to he selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would he out of place. 

“ The primaiy argument, however, is to be drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, wML© it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these , he regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and ^ow what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. 1 propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of deelensions peculiar to these lan- 
guages, which follWs the same analogy as the lawe of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to he 
treated here ; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic’ languages. 
Por the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanshrit words 
which have been received into the modem dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit ; 
such as the Brajhhakha ‘pothi,’ a hook, which in Prakrit is ^pothao,’ 
and in Sanskrit ‘ pnstaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the isame changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modem vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dtamatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Braibhakha, Panjabi, Mahratti, and Bengali : 


Brajbhaklia. 

Futraj^^ Futrl 
Prakrit Futta^ Futtl 
Sanskrit Fuira^ Futri 


Panjabi. Mahratia, * " Bengali, 

Fralcds Kmtd^ FrutTiuwi Ftp, Ffithivl, 
Fo/kdBa KMd^ Ftihavl JDiia^ Fuhwu 
Frahdia Karta^ FritMvl Fipa, FritUvl. 


^‘To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would iwt be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they axe seen in hooks 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of suck dialects which we use, have been derived), ax© con- 


Puty sottf is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, bap pui,/aih4r 
and son, — J.M.] 
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tmually recurring to- their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, hut also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found iu the-same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latiu does on the Eomanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects flom the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last' three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mrichhakati. Por the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sanskrit words, hut alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, hut leave them 
unalteted,.™ while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g, flhlina^ tirmhrita, in the JBengall, is to be 
explained.” — ^Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modem vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows * 

[In the modern vemaculaxs] **we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

It is also to be obserred, that many of the Sanskrit words which have oeen 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakpitj are, in the modem dialects, re- 
placed, as far as the oommob people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
eoHoqnial, origin ; such as heta^ instead of for son; while words like the latter 
are tised, chiefly by Brahmans,, and other high-cast^ porsons. — J.M.J 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modem vernacu- 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to ra.ake 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk hy one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between tbe pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subseq^uently to the provincial tongues. 

‘‘If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatba dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], tbe earliest form of tbe Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
thai^ though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit v^as 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
he correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examiuing the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to diss^t 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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'Current in the different provinces, hut were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemhlaiuce to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

‘‘To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong ; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse firom the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters^, descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history Cf the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can he made out with 
cdnsiderahle probability that the latter (i,e. the modern provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.'^ 
— Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
fikuude of the same author, Yol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Bubieon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
langtlage. They conform, it is true, hut little to the ancient phopetic 
laws, -and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date ; hut their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the- 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part 'to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, offcen manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects axe, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case- terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different maimer than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro- 
nouns in the instrixmental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhran^a, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modem ver- 
naculars do.’^ 

Sect. IY . — Vletps of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to Sanskrit^ and on the other elements in their com^position* 

Vararuchi,’^^ the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prak-pit 
forms of speech, and^ his commentator Bhamaha (in Ms Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in Ms Prakrita-praka^a four dialects of this 
description, viz, : 1st, Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, Pai^achi ; 3idly, Magadhi ; and 4thly, Shuraseni.’® After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X he lays it down that *‘the 
root of the Paii^chl is the S'aurasenl.” PaUaohl | prakritih S'mrasmll 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Pai^achi is the 
language of the Pi^achas.'^® The Magadhi also- is delared by Varamchi 
in Chapter XI. to be derived from the same Sanraseni.” Mdgadh% | 
prakritih S'auraseni | The S'auraseni dialect itself is spoken of at the 

See on Ms age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr, 4. 5; Addenda, p. 65; and Indische 
Alterthmuskunde, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century A.i). 

See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 1 ; and Cowell, Prakrita-prakaETa, p. xviL 

Pisaohanam bhBsha PaUacht { asyah Paisachyalk prakrUih S*aurasent [ Cowell* 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit Pracr. 7. 439. 

Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391, 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as deriyed immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S*auTa&eni\ palcritih Banshritam\ At the end of the 
Chapter on the S'anraseni, it is stated that ^‘in other points” (which Have 
not been specifically touched upon) *4t islike the Maharashtri dialect.” 
S'esham mahdrdsJitrwat 1^® From this and from some .other- quota- 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rashtri, and the dialect called by way of eminence *‘the Prakyit,*' are 
the same.’’'^ In another work called the Sha^bhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmidhara, it is stated that the Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Frdlritam MaMrdsht'if'odhhavam 1 As the S'aura- 
seni is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the Mahar^htrl, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Tararuehi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi- 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close ofTararuchPs 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th : “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit : ” 
ieskah BamsJcritat || ” On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means-aH that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddiiitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the 'Sanskrit.” ulctad anyah ieshah | fratyaya-Bamma-taddhitai-dinga^ 
mrmhadi-vidhih hsliah samhritdd avagantavgah j The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakyit by Hemachandra, who says, Frahfitih 
mmsJcritam | tatm-hJiavarh tatah dgatam vd Frdkritam | “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit, is that which springs, or comes, j&rom 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Tararuohi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix, 

7® Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 60 of Appendix. 

That the MakarSsbtri of that period was not the same as the modem MahrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dmmatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

Lassen, p. 12. Cowell, pp. 85 and 176* 

. Cowell, p. xvii, ; Lassen, p. 26, 
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Mathura, This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Ponr kinds of Prakrit only> as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtrl (or the principal Prakrit), S'aurasenl, Magadhi, and Paisabhi. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtri ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu- 
liarities of the S'auraseni ; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the MagadhI; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

it is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtri and the 
S'auraseni, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of tbe specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen reniarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that the principal dialect, and the S'auraseni, coincide in most re- 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S'auraseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author reiharks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
Magadhi from the Sauraseni, as the former* is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter; and that, the two .derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Pai^chi (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p, 386) 
as follows : that the Sauskritic languages of Hindusthau proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to he 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
BO far from their common fountain.^' 
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Tlie following passage, quoted by lassen, Instit. linguas Pracrit., 
p. 17; from a work called Prakritadipika/by Chandideva, seems- also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed- in the dramas: etad api loMnusardd ndtaicadau mahdhmi- 
prayoga-darimat Frakritam mahdrdshtradesiyam prahrishta-bJidsha- 
nam | iathd cha Fandl mahdrdsMrasraydm hhdshdm prahrisJitain 
FrdJcritam vidur^^ iU\ ‘^This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 
[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Band! says, ‘The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Eama Tarkavagl^a; 
in his PrakritakalpafcarU; declares “the Maharasbtrl dialect to be the 
root of the others 5 ” 8arvdB%^ hltdshdBv iha hetuhhutdm hhdshdm mahd'- 
Tdshtm-llmmm pHrastdt [ nirudmjishydmi (sic) yathopadesairi sri-Edma’- 
iarmd ^ham imam prayaindt and affirms that “the S'auraseni is 
derived from it.’^ Virachyate samprati Simiraseni ^purmiva hhdshd 
pralcrUih hildsydh j The Magadhi is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Magadhy musishyute . . . asydh mahdrd^ 
shtraha-8'aurakena-hhdshe pravinaih pmkriti nimxhte | These lan- 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadhi and the Bakshinatya, are 
called hhdshds. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vihicdshas, the dialects called S'akari or Chandalika, S'abari, Abhirik^ 
Bravida, and Btkali, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhran^ata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.^’ S'akkdrakodra-drapi*- 
dudi-vdcho'^pahhramiafdm yadyapi safksrayanU j sydd ndtakddau yadi 
^cmprayogo mitdsv apahhramsatayd iaihaishah [ On the other 
hand, the forms of those vihhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apMranm dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Gruzarati, etc.®^ A, third class of languages is called by this 
author the Pai^achi, 

8^ Prakritakalpatani, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

82 Ibid., 2nd S'ahba, 1st Stavaka. 

83 Ibid., 2iid Stayaka. 

8* Ibid., Srd Stayaka (Lassen, p. 21). 

8® Lassen, p. 22. 
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Tlie Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad eva vanmayam vidydt samshritan pralntarh tathd | apalhramia^ 
cha miira^ cha tasya hhedd^ chaturvidhah j mihahritam devata-^anl ha* 
thita muni-pungavaih | tadlhamfh tatsamarh desity aneham yrdhritaihr 
mduh j 

regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods 5 and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. {Tadhhava), that which is derived from, 
and {Tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and {Beii) the 
provincial.’^®® On this passage the scholiast remarks : 

Tadlhmah ” saihshrita^lhava^ hhagyadi^ialdah j tatsama^ ” sants^^ 
hrita-prdhritayoh samah hindlra-hande ityddi-sabdah ) iti fmhd* 

rashtriyddi | apalhramias^'* tv AlMrddi-vaJcymn | mikraham^^ ndta* 
hddilam j 

‘'^The word tadhhava means derived from Sanskrit,’ like “the word 
hhagga, etc., for hhadga. Tatmma means the words which are * alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,’ like hindtra, Imude^ etc.®’ Beii means the 
Maharashtri, etc. A^ahhrmia is the speecih of the Abhiras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc.”®® Here it is to be 
remarked that thongh the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called I)ei% or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Havyadar^a of 33andi : 

Tad eva vdnmayam hhuyah samshritam prdkritani^ tathd .| wjgabhramiam 
cha miiram chety dhur dptdi chaturvidham | aamshrUam ndma dawl vdg 
mvdhhydtd maharshihhih | tatsamah tadhhmo dkkty anehak prdkritah 
Jiramah [ mahdrdshtrdh'aydm Ihdshdm prakrishtam prdkritam viduh | 
sdgarah iuUi-ratndndm Setulandhadi’^yanmayam (?) j S'auraseni cha 
ndti cha Gaudl chdnyd cha tadriii | ydti prdkritam ity eshu vyava* 
hdreshu^^ aamvidhim ( Alhtrddi*girah kmyezho apahhrairiiah^^ iti 
Bthitih I idstreshu samhriidd anyad apahhramsataycditam | 

Kavyachandrita, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

^ See Prof. Benfpy’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Grott. GeL 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

‘Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

®® Tattadde^Tya-vyavahareshu natakadishnj marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“ Vfriters of antliority say that there are four kinds of language : 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apahhransa, and mixed. Great Eishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several oMers of Prakrit, 
vix., {tadhhma) that which is derived from, and {tdtsama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial {desi). The language 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt ; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called ^ Setubandha,’ though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The S'aurasenI, the Nap (dramatic ?), the Gaudi, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakpit according to their 
several* provincial usages. The speech of the Abhiras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apahhrania, In books on 
grammar,, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apahhransa,.” 

In his note to the introduction to CampbelPs Telugu Grammar, p. Id, 
Mr. P. W. Ellis 'remarks as follows on the Shadbhasha Ch’andrika of 
Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 54) : “ The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtrl, S'anrasen!, Magadhi, 
PaisacM, Chulika-paisachi, and Apabhrani^a], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin ; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper De^yam, or native, terms ; . and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was -connected" with De^yam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
difiering considerably firom .each other. This in fact' is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage : ” Fiidcha^ 
deia-niyadam PUdchl-dvitayam viduh \ Pisdcha-desds tu vriddhair ulctdh\ 
Pdndya-Kehaya-Vdhllha-Sahya-’JSfepdU-Kuniddh | Sudhesha-^ Bhota- 
Odndhdr€hHawa'‘Kanojand8 tatJid | ete Paiideha-deidh sym taddeiyds 
tad-gum IJiavet j [%,e. Two kinds of Paisachi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pi^acha countries. These are declared hy 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Eekaya, Vahllka, Sahya, 

^ ISee note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowelfs Prakfita-prafeas'a, 

From the KavySdars'a of Dandl, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 33. 
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Kepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gandliara, Haiva, aad Kanojana, 
These are tlie Paisaclia coTintriea 5 and the native of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] The two Paisachi dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries her^ mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . * and it is added, These are the 
Paisachi countries, and the Desyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. EIHs has rendered it ; hut as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Yararuehi and his sut- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro- 
perly so called, and Apahhran^a, and Paisachi, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element : 
Tatmmam^ pure Sanskrit; TadWiavam^ derived from Sanskrit; and 
DeH^ local. As this third element, JDeH, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Beii is used by Telugu writers.^ 

See Campbeirs Telugu Grramraar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said : — The words of the Teloogoo language , are classed by Sanskrit grara- 

xnarians under four jlistinct heads* 1st JDishyumoo^ or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Vtsu Bishywmoy the pure language of the land ; 2nd Tutsumumoo^ Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbhmumoo^ Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters ; 4th 
Gramyumoo^ provincml terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add Vnyu BMyumoo^ or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee^ 
and English origin.’' 


4 
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To give an idea of tne artificial manner in vrHcli the Indian critics 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
peojile to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana : — • 

FwhMhdnam anicMnarh namshritaih samTcritdtmandm | B^aurasent 
prayoUmyd. td.drislnd.m eha yoshitdm \ dsdm eva tu gdtJidm Mdhdrd’’ 
ihfrim prayojayet | atroUd magadhi llidsJid rdjantah^ura-ehdrindm 1 
chefandm rdja^utrdndm ekdrdhamdgad'hi | prdehydwidusha-^^ 

kdiindm dhurtdn&ni aydd Amntilcd, | yodha-nagarikadindm ddJcshindtyd 
hi dxyatdm | &aka/rdndm BaJcddindm idkdrim samprayojayei j VdMtka- 
hhdshd divydnam dravidl BravidadisJm | AlTiireshu tathd 
aihdnddM Fuhkaiddishu | Ahhirl S'dvart chd^i hd,shtJia-patroj^ajim8hu | 
tathawdngdrakdradau Faisdelil sydt Fiidcha-vdh | ehettndm wpy anl- 
* tihdndm ayi sydt B'aurasenihd | Idldndm shandakanam clia meha-- 
grahavkhdrindm | unmattdndm dturdndm saiva sydt saihskritam kvacMt | 
'aUvaryena pramattasya ddridryopaskritmya cha | IJiihhu-landhadJiard- 
dlndm prdkritafk samprayojayei \ samskritam samprayoldavyam Ungi^ 
nxshiiUamdsu cha | devlmantruutd-ve^ydBV api haUchit fathoditam | yad’- 
deiam nicha-pdtrafh tu tad-desam tesya Ihdshitam | kdryatai ckottamd^- 
dlnafk kdryo hhdslid-viparyayah \ Yo8hit-8akMA>dla-ve^yd-kitavdp8arasdm 
tathd [ midagdhyartham praddtavyam samshritam chdntardntard | 

Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit ; 
•and let women of the same description use Shuraseni, except in the 
metric^ parts, where they should talk Maharashtri, Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ IVIagadhi, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates Ardhamagadhi. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaud!, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons ; and 
the Avanti by crafty persons'. Let Dakshinatya (the language of 
Vidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and S'akm by Shkaras, S'akas, and,. others. The Vahlika 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) pf^nages, Dravidi for 
Dravidas, etc., Abhiri for Abhiras, Chandali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhiri and SUvari for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paii^achi, the speech of Pisachas, for charcoal-burners. 
S'auraseni may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc- 
casionally Sansknt, for madmen and sick persons. Prakyit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of 'female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to q[ueens, ministers' daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low. origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed bj the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female Mends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness." 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would he absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personas would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro- 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

^'The word prahrita comes from prakrtti (prooreatrix), ^nature,' 
and means ‘derived;’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prahriti, of source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes Jhom the latter, is called prdkiiU,^^ The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those wh<^ are uncultivated The term Prakrit is therefore* also 
applied to vtugar and provincial forms of speech. 

*‘The grathmarians concur in considering Maharashtri as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The S'auraseni and the klagadhl approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtri, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial deeignatipus, Maharashtri, 
Shuraseni, and Magadhi, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

^ Sahitya Darpana ia Bibliotbeca Indies, No. 53, pp. 172, 173. (See also Laseen, 
lostit. Linguae Pracr., pp. 35, 30.) 

^ Hemachandra, riii. 1, Lassep, p. 26 ; quoted above, p. 44* 
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understood tlie local varieties of language employed in those three^ 
several provinces, -well as the dramatic dialects severally so called. 
Vararuohi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Pai^achi, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of inen. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pi^achas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, axe said to use a gibberish 
totally nugrammatical. The. word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-pai^achl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisachi appear to he distinguished by the. gramma- 
rians,®* both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Hama 
Tarkavagl^a also mentions two sorts of Paii^achi, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

^^The term apahhransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the Shurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhiras. Hama Tarkavagii^a, departing from the view of the 
"earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the (^ahhranhf as their source. The same author seems' also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words Mpadikramdtf ‘^according to the manner of 
those who speak like or serpents, ete.’^), to assign a mytho- 

logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbpous tribes as Pilachas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods ; Prakrit is then left for men ; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chanijalas, irhhiras, and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

**The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very’ few exceptions, as well as the entire ^ 
i3ee the passage q^uoted in p. 48. 
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^ruoture of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax^ sure 
deriyed from the Sanskrit. "When, however, the more recent gram- 
mariahs assert the same of the Canarese and other Soixth-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed j5:om Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source,” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit.®* 

Sect. Tdh) and its Relations to Sanskrit and Prakrits 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modem ver- 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former,^ or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part fi*om the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it he 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the' native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakyits, that the latter 
are derived firom the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
stiH extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written.®^ 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become- a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

36 See Dr. CaldwelFs Corap. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 30, 31 ; the 
Introduction to CampbelFs Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1849,* pp. xf. ff. ; and 
the Note, in the samu work, hy Mr. ElHs, to Mr. Camphell’s Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

37 If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 

the coniiaxion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the- NySya mSii 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow's 
milk in a dog*s skin {naht putam sy ad gokshitam iva^driim hy the unholy 

contact of these herctios. 
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vernacukr dialects of Iforthera India. Magadhi is the appellation 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselyes give to it. It is, indeed, 
trae, as we are informed by Mr. Turnpur, that the ^'Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sapred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit ; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue, had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word ^P^’ signifies, original, text, regularity; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discnssion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, sd MdgaShl mnla-hhdsd nard ydy" dMTca^^iM | 
Irahtidno cVassutdld^d SambuMM cMpi IJidmre, ‘There is a lan- 
guage which is the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magadhi.^®® This verse is a quotation from Kachchayano’s Gram- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island.’^ Mr. Turnour, however, is 
inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists, on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,’^ he thinks, 

Mahawanso, Introduction, p. xxii ; see also p. xxvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus : “ The MugadhT is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and 
Brahmas by whom speech has not been heard, and supremo Buddhas speak.” The 
Brahmas ” are, he thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also he learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Rupasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kacbrhayano’s Grammar : ewaih satindnd^ 
desa^hhmd^mhhatddi-khalita-wacUamm andhdrmh Jeiwd Tathagaima wutidya 5M- 
hhuwa niruttiyd sulchem Buddha^wachanam ugganlimanii | This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tathdgata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho.” —Mahawanso, lutrod., pp, xxvi, xxyii* 

, ^ Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Turnour, p. xxvii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kachchayana, 
lot' This gi'aramar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been pnb- 
ished by Mr. B’Alwis and Dr. Kubn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the hands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Turnout's time. 
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provQ the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,’* 
he probeeds, all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they, are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works jon Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gotamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanao, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali hears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Korthem 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
^Mahaw., p. xxix).''’^ In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and hii? 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society ; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
tiiough, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
MagadhI in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Lad. Alt. ii, 
492, f. ; 1147, f ; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862).^^ Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

'01 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 or 
644 B.C., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth hy Lassen, lud. Alt, 
voL ii., pp. 61-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr, Turnoux (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the fcdlowiDg 
way r— The age in which we now live is the Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion^ was destined to endure 6,000 years ; of which 2;380 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to eome. ... By 
this fortunate fictioil, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved ^ the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 688, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho^ 
hood, in the character bf Gotamo Buddho.” 

'0® Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, as we shall hereafter show 
to bo probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
coinposed in Pali.” 
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Buddha's death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
whicli expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Budtdhistical age of inspiration.’^ They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistic^ Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, , Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 n.c., the autho- 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King Asoka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. Yarious missions were 
consequently undertaken. Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253) : — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita- 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relics of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con- 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon ; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot firom which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgangetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
See Laasen, Ind. Alt., ij., pp. 79, S6, 229, ff., and 234-240. 
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land. In Ceylon tliere exists, as has been already mentioned, an ex- 
tensive Buddhistic literature, ’which fills up an important blank in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali. At’ 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Hr. Tumour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the pative autho- 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahendra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his o'wn. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the dose 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus cdetrated in the 
kfahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. PittahaAtaya-j^alim cha iassd affhor 
Icatham cha fam | muJtha-^pdthma dnesurh pulhe hMkhhu maMmati | 
hdnim diswana sattanafh tadd hMkhku samdgatd | chiratthitattham 
dliimmmm poUhakem lihhdpayum | The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 
times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later; in the period between 
410 and 432 A.P., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries ai*e 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scnptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subseq[uent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr, Turnour, who says, p. Ivii., although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated oraUy for 453 years before they were reduced to writing. 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority .of the 
historjrthuB obtained of the origin^ recognition, and revisions of these 
Pdi scriptures.’’ 

Kegarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In. his ** Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) : — 

It is clear that the P^ is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i,e. of those who departing, ' for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Puddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again : — 

While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without .doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language fi*om the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628«-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the '^Indian Antiquities” (vol, ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
Which I translate, with slight abridgements : — 

‘‘The -Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does.not possess the peculiarities of' the Magadhi. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. Wo must neces- 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive wby it sbonld have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the ’Western inscrip- 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re-» 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient.^®^ 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tvd into ptd (e.g. dasayitvd 
[Sanskrit iariayiUd] into dmayiptd)^ which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the y^estera 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its- 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular,’^ 

Thus, according to Lassen, the P^ is neither identifiable with the 
M%adhi, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con- 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e, 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S'auraseni is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. YararucM derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con- 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regarda 
the dialect called Maharashtri as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form' 

■ Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before t and thy as in 
in sesthe, and in mthana ; and the r in mmay where the Pali has' tthy and w. 
The Inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Pali the 
ablative in sma, as well as and the locative in smin as well as mUy are found, 
though they are rarely iised in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhiy while the ablative of words in « is a, so that tho 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun* 
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whicli has been preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract" which in- 
cludes Malwa. The SkurasenI would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From XJjjayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s 
work was probably diffused over the .Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the J)amilas, ue. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dipankara, sumamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar- 
rangement of that work, the oldest Bali grammar now extant. As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century the knowledge of 

it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to he more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the -writings of the Southern Buddhists.’^ 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denpng that- the Bali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha, The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the characteristics 
of the Magadhi, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
s for shf and s, y for y, sh for I for are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

io5 «Tlie oldest yersion of tke compilation from Kackckayano's Grammar,” says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to M^huw. p. xxy.) , “ is acknowledged to be the Bupasiddbi, 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Eupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the I>aksma,'=while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the staie.” This quotation is as follows: — wikhyWmnda-therawJiaya-wara’^ 
guTunam TamhapannUddhajanam sisso Dlpanharadchyo Damila'-wasumati dlpa- 
laddha^ppakdso Bdlddichchudi"\cam"-ddwitayam adhiwasan sasamm joiayi yo soyam 
Buddkapiyyawho yati imam ujukam Rupasiddhim akasi [ which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate m follows : — The celebrated teacher Anando, 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tamhapanni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called DTpankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Pamila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baludichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha, He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect Eupasiddhi.” 

^06 This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Tumour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in PfiH from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff. 
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in Afagadha itself, rather as vulgar provinciffisms, thstn essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit;, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of BTorthem India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro- 
vinces. When, therefore, they, set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current an 3 rwhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in tassen’s opinion as to the pmod 
at which the Pali, or Magadhi, was iutroduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and Ms followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country; and not only 
BO, but they may have been the hearers of numerous works written in 
that language. Por it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 64, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the lime at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugene Bumouf, in the course of a eompanson which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the hooks of the Buddhist canon, the Bigha Hikaya, and a parallel 
passage ffom a Hepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa- 
tion on the language in wMch the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that he does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha ; — 

‘‘It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occtitred which, trans- 
ported them to Ceylon. TJie Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Dude, , 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
fihoxdd not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the PaH text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true Magadhi form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of A^oka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. StiU, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu- 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon onay have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in Magadhi .’’ — {Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, App., p, 862.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus do 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, in., 176, ff.) remarks as follows 
on this passage: — ^^This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a. foreign canntry 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language-- was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” Veher proceeds to observe, that Ihe Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their , gramrqar to India j and thinks 
it may he doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.I). Por though a trans- 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into tjie Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under- 
stood aE along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the .more 
archaic character of the language of the P^ books, the A.tthakdtha 
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and Tripitaka, as compared witB the language of the Indian inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rale to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed tO' 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject. of the early introduc- 
tion of PaH into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Elammavakya (a shqrt Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin) : — It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India aud Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Bamayana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavausa, who, as 
they lived before the age of A4oka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have beeu transferred from Sanskrit, not from PaH, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previons interconrse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, harna, not hanm, ear, mira^ not vera^ 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
PaH, as well as the vowels r*, rf, Iri, IrlP Spiegel proceeds: — 
find from the Cingalese hooks, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the PaHlangnage, inthetime of Dev^ampiyatissa, 
the contempor^ of A^oka, who reigned from 260-219 b.o. It is 
probable that the Pali was caUed Magadhi in consequence of the 
mission of A^oka^s son Mahendra to introduce Buddh ism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the. PaH with the language oi the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely ooimected. Both are hut compara- 
tively Httle removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
eHsion of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into A, as in the Prakrit.’’ 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Behfey, who thus 
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. writes in Ms article on India (in Ersch Gruber's German Ency* 
clopssdia, p. 194) : — 

The place exterior to India, where Buddhism became first e^b- 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of A^oka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon, It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brf»ught to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their hooks appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to he observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.'’ 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the- derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with J^Torthem India in general. 

He characterizes the Pali as ** the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . , , which 
is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and . still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language," he continues, ‘^(though distinct proof eannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vemaculajTs, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean tbe western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or KalingA, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and “which (as A^oha^s in- 
scription in Onttaok seems to hare been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.^’ Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of ‘'the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars irom the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtra, dialect.*’ 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit ; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with- 
out determining the question, "it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit he the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, " it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. lames D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kach- 
chayana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii: — 

" When, therefor^, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language, — its copious- 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,^ — its relation- 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanshritmedj — ^its claims to be considered the Tyava- 
harika-v§k of the Brahmans to which the Big Yeda refers, — ^its con- 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forme 
which diifer from the Sanskrit, — its identification, with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, wMch tos ‘similar to tne oanskrit,’ — tRe 
absence of any statement in old Brabman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a derivative of tbe Sanskrit, — ^the great improba- 
bility of a derivative being denominated tbe [Prakriti] Prakrita, — 
tbe palpable inaccuracy of tbe definition by wbicb in modem times it 
is called tbe ‘derived, tbe vulgar, or the imgrammatical,’ — ^tbe absence 
in it of many a peculiarity wbicb distinguisbes derivative tongues, — 
and tbe probability that it bad issued from tbe same ancient seat 
(Bactria or Punjab) from whence tbe Sanskrit itself bad taken an 
easterly direction, — I believe it may be concluded that tbe Pali and 
tbe Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of bigb antiquity, contempo- 
raneously derived from a source of wbicb few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at tbe present day.^* 

In a review of Mr. B’Alwis’s work in tbe Journal of tbe German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, fr., Prof. Weber notices 
thus tbe remarks of that writer : — 

“Tbe long investigation wbicb tbe author then institutes (pp, 
Ixxiii-cxxxii) regarding tbe antiquity of tbe Pffi and its relation 
to tbe Sanskrit conduct^ him rightly to tbe conclusion that botb 
dialects were ‘contemporaneously’ ev6lved from one source (viz., 
tbe Yedic language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of tbe Pali, but allows bimself bke and tber© to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting ,its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “NTevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of ‘natural,’ ‘original,’ ‘normal,’ ‘common,’ 
‘general,’ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there- 
from, of ‘common,’ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ {samshritam 
frakriUr ymyd) assigned to the word by the grammarians.^®’' And yet 

In order to make this clause more intelbgiWe, I quote Mr. B^Alwis's interpre- 
tation of tbe word Prakrita from an . earlier page of Ms introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : « Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature its^ of a 
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the assTimption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view* to which 
P’Alwis appears here and Ihere to he not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
ns, stands higher in point of criginality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. Por it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does,^°® and has consequently a far superior 
right than ii to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan- 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu- 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the * sister dialects,^ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e, for the Yedic vulgar speech ; for the names hhdshd 
and vyamharihi are not sufficiently pregnant ; and one is consequently 

'thing — that which is pre-eminent — ^that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything — * not made.' Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word JPrdhritaf — ^indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
* common acceptation,' — was * ori^al,’ ‘ root,' * natural.' By the Prakrit was there- 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apahhransa, 
*the ungrammatical,' and the Sanskrit, signifying [from sam ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,' mdhrita ‘done' altogether,' 6r ‘ completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished’ and regularly inflected as a language." See in oppo- 
sition to this view of the sense of the word^ro^n^fl^, Hemachandra's interpretation 
of it given abovp in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber’s Ind. literaturgescbicbte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Eoth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakyit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which, 
has its foxmdation in another thing, ‘the derived,' or the ‘to be derived.' The 
exp^ression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e,g. mmkitd pada-prakritis \ the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, t.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the genei^al phonetic laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita text is 
thu^ prdkritd in relation to the word-text, the pada^aiha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakrita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects." In Bohtlingk and Eoth's Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary," “common," is assigned to the yfoxd prdhrita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said: “The ‘common' speech is ^at spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive flom Sanskrit.” 

This, however, can afford us no reason to deny that the Pali bas actually pre- 
served older forms than the Sanskrit [Note of Prof. Weber.] 
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at a loss how to designate it. Eenfey’s excellent remarKS at p. 245 
of Ms article Indien (wMcli unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century n.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.’'’ 

The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai but le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

The Pali is derived ficom the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common’ in 
the parent tongue.- These modifications apply equally to the suh- 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and infiec- 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to he found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to call in the infiuence of any foreign 
idiom tr explain the modifications to which the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

'When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, Le,, in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan- 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words wMch form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all he traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
inPaH.” 

Again ; — 

We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the Ian- 
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guages 'which are derived from Latin witL the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the ease-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
hut the principle is the same^ it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens* all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs ; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de- 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would he new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modifled in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modem dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension ; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con- 
sonants, which in Italian makes UUo from Uctus, ond scritto for scrt^^* 
tus, is one of the principles of Pali.'' 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly hare been em- 
ployed in common speech ; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature : just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. iNo less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz. : 


1. 

2 ^ — na 

+ imassa 

becomes 

na^dmassa. 

2. 

V — ti 

+ angikam 


tivangikam. 

3. 

m — lahU' 

4- essati 


lahu?»essati. 

4. 

d — atta . 

+ attham 

}> 

atta^attbanu 

5. 

.w ’ — ito 

+ uyati 


itowayati. 

6. 

t — tasma 

-f iha 


tasmariba. 

7. 

r — sabbhi 

“f eva 


sabbbireva. 

8, 

1 — cha 

+ ahhinna 


cha^abhinna. 

9. 

g — putha 

+ eva 


putbayeva.'®® 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are for the most part 

10^ Clough's Puli Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re- 
marks made by Dr. Kubn in a review of tbe first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitriige zur Yergieicbenden Spracbforschung u.s.w. vol. iii. p. 241, f.j ‘‘As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82, 1 cannot entirely agree with 
the author when be claims them for the written language alone : the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the old 
amlaut ” (i.e. concluding consonant) “which the preceding words had in an* earlier 
stage of tbe language. I have briefly treated of them* in the first voinme of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations ; and that I look upon 
the latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126 : — “A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently inteipolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to be regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance ciaA eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains hy the close juxtaposition of the 
follovring eva to the preceding etad* In the same way we are to explain tasmai iha 
from the Sanskrit tamad iha^ saihhir eva from sadbhir eva, ch^alabhinnd from 
shalahhifnas, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Turnour, 
Mahavunso, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), •guthageva from pfithag eva, prageva from prdg 
eva. Of the remaining instances nayimassa, Hvangiham, and itonayati are indeed 
to be rega^’ded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lahum essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtftil. Clougb further states, in p. 14, that fil is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants ; that thus 
chaklchum anichcham (Sanskrit chakshur mityam) stands for ehakkhu anichcham, 
avaihsiro for ava siro ; but in tbe first case, as in that of lahum essati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case conld the refinements employed in writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nominal verbs ; like jigTiachcHhatif he wishes to eat ; 
palhatiyatif he resembles a mountain; puttiyatif he treats like a son.^“ 

PausbdU observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, whilst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was prohahly nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough^s rule appears to he correct, since at least Tumour’s text shows 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. 60, line 14, ewan te-m attano 
naman hatwa Janapadan bahm^ unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated {versiwnmelt) 
horn the Sanskrit te Jme ; and in p. 62, line 4, i/atra^m-‘ichehasi tarn annatra 
yakkhehi wijite mama, where, however, certainly the metre declares itself {spriehi) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also iu favour of the elision of the final 
a of yaira»* It is to he observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than .one letter (as in yatha^r^iva for yathd-wa), is to he found 
in the language of the Gathas in the Lalita vistara, which will he treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may he coiUpared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Tali. 


BEFERBNCE8. 

BANSKBIT, 

uathI. 

Lalita vistara, 428. 

vartiihy& ^syu 

mriiahyam aaya 

» 

63. 

yathd 0va 

yatka+r-^iva 

Yi 

196. 

tvayd iha 

ivam iha 



mamdnam, aTchiWh 

Oi/amdttUf-i-r-f-aM t7d 

Vf 

164 1 

aa upayatah 

eda rupagatu 


220. 

sdbddnulhdvma 

dahda-^-r-^-amhhdpa 

ff 

216. 

druiva idam 

d ru(va+m-i-idam 


366. 

muchye itdh 

muohye-^m+itah 


239^ 

lahhd ehi 

Jdhhl-^m-^ehi 


370. 

svaJee atmmi 

ava^i’^m-hatmani 


398. 

tatra asi 


91 

471. 

topa upaiitii 

tava-^m’hupetnit 

9f 

430. 

driah^vd imam 

dfiahtvd’^n'^imdm 


3. 

sva ttshntaha 

aa'i-v-{-usknhba 


Some desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary tfse 
in the Prakyits ; as we find in the modem vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi hhukl^ hunger, must come from hibhukh}id, 
a Prakyit corruption of hubhuhihd.^ The Hindi piyds, thimt, too, is prohahly derived 
fromp^dsa, though it may dso have been compounded of pi + a desire to drink. 
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and of the commentary of BuddLoghosa. TKns -we find in the 
Bhammapada such forms as these, viz,, the nominative of the present 
participle in .am, as gamy am, rodam (instead of ganayanto, etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in dre as uockare, upapajjare ; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave, paMime, which is 
usually found only in the Tedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Yedic forms which occur in Pali: — Besides the infinitive in tmei 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as the 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in and contracted, Katvdna or Mtuna gacJichhati 
^icritvd gaoliehkati. [“Having done he goes.”] These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Yaidio, namely 
pitvdnam—pitvd, hhivinam devan^ishiva devdn, Panini vii. 1, 48, 
Yaska Hirukta vi. 7, assumes that ame can stand for all cases of my am. 
The Pali declines amhe^ame in all cases, Worn, make, acc, amhe or 
amlidkam {tzzasmdkam), instr. amheMi or amhehi, gen. amhdkam. 

“ Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in elhu. It says 
luddhelhi or luddhehi =: hiddhaih ; hhi or hi in all declensions ; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gavam or gunnaih or gondm, the 
last form being the Yaidic gondm. Neuters in a, i, u, like phala^ 
athtlii {asihi), madhu, have either the regular plur. nom, acc. phaldni, 
atthini, madhuni ev pjiald, atthi, madhu, just as in the Yedas. 

“ There is one more modern form that is found in the Yeda. The 
Pali has asm {asya) or imassa {imasya), so also the Prakrit imassa, etc. 
Now we find in Big Yeda, viii, 13, 21, imasya pdhi andliasah for a$ya. 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapuraiia imair vidvdmsaiJ^ 
for ehhir vidvadhhihJ^ 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the BuddMst religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan- 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, ie., in the third, fourth, and fifth 

Some further specimens of this form will he given in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries b.c. Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects ; which, 
as we haye already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same p'royinees in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to proye, hy some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi- 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of infiectiou had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. Erom. 
this comparison it wEl result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit one in in which it will he seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forms. (Clough, 
p. 19; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singul(tr* IBlural^ 


plnr. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PEAKIRIT. 

1. Buddbo. 

Buddbo. 

1. Buddha. 

Buddha. 

2. Buddham, 

Buddbara. 

2. Buddbe. 

Buddbo, 

8. Buddbena. 

Buddbena, 

3. Buddbebi. 

‘Buddba. 

Buddhebi. 

4. Buddbuya. 

Same as 6tb case. 

Buddbebbi 

4. Buddbanam. 

Same as 6tb case. 

Buddhassa. 

5. Buddbasma, 

Buddbado, 

5. Buddbcln. 

Buddbabinto. 

Buddha. 

Buddba. 

Buddbebbi. 

Buddbusunto 

Buddbamba. 

6. Buddhassa. 

Buddhabi. 

Buddhassa, 

6. Buddbanam. 

Buddbanam. 

7. Buddhasmitt, 
Buddhe. 
BuddbamhL 

Buddbe. 

Buddbammi. 

7. Buddbesu, 

Buddbeau. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61 ; Cowell, p. xxviii.)-— IJi most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular* 


Mural. 

TAM. 

PRAKRIT, 

PAM, 

PRAKBPT. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

1. mayam. 

vaam. 



amhe. 

amhe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. amhaham. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amhe. 

amhe. 

3. maya. 

me. 

3. amhehhi. 

amhehin. 

mae. 

amhehi 


/4. mama. 

(6. mayham. 

me, 

mama. 

g*jamhakam. 

amhanam. 

amham. 

mafjh. 



mamam. 
5. maya. 

maha. 

matto. 

5. amhehhi. 

amhahinto. 


amhehi. 

amh^iinto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi 

7. amhesu. 

amheso. 


mamammi. 


The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects irill 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali' verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p, 100, • Cowell, p. xadx.) 


PALI. PRAKRIT. PALI. PRAKRIT. 

Parasmal-pada, or active mood. Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1, pachami. 

1. pachami. 
pachami. 

1. pache. 

(w^ting.) 

2. pachasi. 

2. -pachasi. 

2, pachase. 

2. pachase. 

3. pachati. 

3. pachadi. 
pachai. 

3. pachate. 

3. pachade. 
pachae. 

Mural. 

Mural. 

Mural. 

Mural. 

1. pach^a. 

1. pachamo. 
pachimo, etc. 

1. pachamhe. 

(wanting.)' 

2. pachatha. 

% pachaha. 
pachittha. 

2. pachavhe. 

ditto. 

3. pachanti. 

3. pachanti. 

3. pachante. 

ditto. 


The P^ has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as foUows : 


Singular. JPlural. 

I. Potential, 

1. pacbeyyami. 1. pacheyyama. 

2. paclieyyasi. 2, pacheyyatha. 

3. pache. 3. pacheyynm. 

pacheyya. 

Ill, Imperfect. 

1. apacha. 1. apacliamlia. 

2. apacbo. 2. apachattha. 

3. apacka. 3. apacbu. 


Singular. Tlural. 

11. Bednplicated perfect, 

1. papacha. 1. papachimha. 

2. papache. 2. papacMttha. 

3. papacha, 3. papachu. 

IV. Third preterite. 

1. apachira. 1. apachimha. 

2. apaclio. 2. apachittha, 

3. apachi, 3. apachnm, 

apachimsu. 
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In Prakrit, on the otlier Rand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxis, The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to he the present, the second future, 
•and the imperative.^’ In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter VII., and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIIL of Yaranichi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvla^ hohia^ ‘ he was,’ hasta^ ^ he laughed,’ 

MMa, ‘ he did,’ are given. Few instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in ’both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further : as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pffii 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech.^^® 

112 The form osfl, ‘‘was,*’ occurs in Hala’s Sapta^ataka 128, p. 114, of "Weber’s 
edition. 

The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should have been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101, 

[Professor Muller considers the data— derived from Bnddhist sources — on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 643 b.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in Ai^oka’s time, is asserted, to he fictitious and un- 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
his “Ancient Sanskrit literature,” received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300,] 
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Table ISTo. IIL 

• Containing & Zist of words which are identical^ or nearly in Pali and 

Prdhrit, 

[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lists are the Bhammapada, a Pali work 
edited hy Pausholl, the Pali Grammar of the Bey. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Bumouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s KammavSkya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the EasayahinT, etc., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the GathU dialect 
in the Lalita Yistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised hy Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakpit words are taken 
from the Balaramayana (Br.) the Prasannaraghava (Ih.), and the Sapta^alaka (Ssf.) A 
good many Prdkrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list ; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 


BEPEEEjrCES, 


SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1 stri 

1 

\ 

\ 

1 

r Utri^ \ 

f tstrJ^ f 

\ iatnydi i 

[ istrikd j 

1 

itthi j 

• iUKt, UtMya 

driskti 


ditthi 

ditthi 

dris/ita 


dittha 

dida 

vrishti 


vutthi 

Ditthi 

srishti 

jOrkJitha 

misMa 

sreshtlia 

' i 

safiM 

(pipM J 

settJia 

mhtin 
puihthi, 
puth^hUi 
pipitha^ 
mththa^ 
mpa^ mtha 
Uniththd^ 
\mittht 

Uttha 

J^eshpm 

, ] 

jettlia 

jettha^jeihtha 

kanWipa 

^^ixrisJitha 


Jtanitpia | 

Jeanitta,^ 

hanitthaf 

hanitkpia 

varipiiha 

iiiihti 


tidpii 

tutthi 

garishiJm* 

mmhti 

dmhta, 

dashta 


muHhi 

duttha 

da(iha 

garifhtha 

mnfthi 

diipdha 

dapifjia 

nwishta 


nivipha 

mvith^ha 

sishtuh 

dhktyd 

pram^hia 


siitho 

dipha 

pewittha 

sipho 

diththid 

paviththa 


ENaniSH. 


Bham. 43. 
Clough, 15. . 
Mrichh. 44. 
Yar, xii. 22. 
Clough 39, ) 
Yar. iii. 10. j 
Balarumil- \ 
yaua, 215. / 
Br. 21C. \ 

Clough, 39. j 
Br. 73. 

Br. 238,245, 
248, 267, 

287. Pr. 44. 


Br.l78. Pr.41 

Bham, 5. 

Br. 79, 113, X 
144. Cl. 37. / 

Br. 113, 223,1 
225. ; 

Br. 6,122,225. 
Clough, 39. l! 
Yar. iii. 10. / 
Br. 224. 
Clough, 27. 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

Br. 34. 

B. & Las. 166. 
Br. 6. 

Pr. 20. 


a woman. 

sight. 

seen. 

rain. 

disdiarge. 

^'the hack, 

J 

■sweet (fern.) 

best. 

eldest. 

j youngest, 
best. 

satisfaction. 

heaviest, 
the fist, 
wicked, 
bitten, 
[entered, 
(placed, 
instructed, 
by good luck, 
entered. 
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BEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA, 

Pali. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 


sushtha 


mtthu 

sitththu^ 

well. 

Br. 203, 270. 

nishtlmra 


nittJmra 

, 

nithpmm 

severe. 

Br. 179, 242, \ 
294. ) 

goshthl 


gotJithl 

assembly. 

Br. 270, 278. 1 
Clougli, 2. j 

oshtha 


otfka 

othiha 

lip. 

Br. 259, 270. 

damsMra 


datlia 

dddha 

tusk. 

Mrich. 18, 30. 

haHh^ka, 


'kattlia 

Jcaftha 

wood. 

Bham, 3. 50. 

vnJcshatti 


Tuklcham 

{Tulckkam, 

{uhlcham 

jtree. 

Pr. 84. Br.l 
153, 219. j 

DTittanta 


mttanta 

mtUanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.ll4f, 125.1 
Br. 216. j 

vritimita 



uitanta 

intelligence. 

Pr. 84, Br. 1 
53, 56. 1 

samvritta 


samvaUa 

samvuita 

happened. 

Pr. 303. 

nivntta 


nivatta 

nwutta 

ceased. 

Pr. 44. 

vrhhabha 


usabha 

vusalia 

hull. 

Pr. 91. 

trina 


thm 

tuna 

grass. 

MridiB. 3,126. 

ghrita 


gliata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr, 19. 

Var.i.29. Lass. 

prci^shyami 

) 


puccliu^mni 

putsissam 

I shall ask. 

293. Yikr. 45. 
Ss . ind. 244. 

> pravrish 


pavusa 

pdusa 

rainy season. 

Br. 157, 163, 
Var. i. 27. 

^vriddha 

j 

mdd[ka 

mddha 

buddha 

mddha 

lold. 

( 

biid 41 ia 

mddha 

j 

Bham. 62. \ 
Yar. i. 27. / 

smriii 


sati 

« « « 

• recollection. 

Mrick. 94 f. 

mritiihd 


mattika 


earth. 

Br. 131. 

ritu 


utu 1 

ridu 

season. 

Br. 199. 
MricL. 14, 95,1 

Icritdnta 

\' 


1 

hayanta 

fate. 

116, 141, YarJ 
27. 32.Br.178, 
164 f. 

I griha 


igalia 

Xgliara 

ghaUj ghara 
giha, Jiaraa 

jhouse. 

Pr. 303. 

gTiMm 


gJiarant 

gharim 

wife. 

Pr. 33, 35, \ 
38, 41. j 

grihinltva 


gharinittana 

(state of a 
\ wife. 

Bbain. 13. 

grihi 


giht 

giJia (house) 

householder. 

Bham 46- 

artham 


attham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dliam. 47. 

sarm 


sahha 

'sahba^ sawa 

all. 

Bbam. 1. 

purva 


puhha 

pubba, puma 

1 first. 

Br, 169, 231, > 
238. / 

alrsha 


sisa 

sisa 

head. 

Br. 168, 235, \ 
262, .270. / 

d^rgJm 


^gha 

diha 

long. 

Br. 126, 198, i 
267, 293. j 

marga> 


magga 

magga 

road. 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

imrga^ 


sagga 

Uagga 

section. 

[nisarga 


nisagga 

\msagga 

nature. 

Bham. 23. 

svarga 


sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br. 10. 01. 2. 

varga 


mgga 

vagga 

! class. 

Br. 199. 

ditrga 


dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br, 293. 

nirgama 


niggama \ 

niggama 

(going out 
\ (noun). 
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ilefeuences. 

SANSKEIT. 

gathI. 

TALI. . 1 

1 

1 PRAKRIT. 

1 

EK0LISH. 


'Br. 56, 76,) 

178, 276. > garhha 

Pr. 134. ) 

Pr, 34. nirgJiosha 

Pr. 33. Br.69, \ 

87, 198. 288. 
Pr.48.Br.267, ) 

298. Bur. and | dharma 
Lass. 166. ) 

Br. 94. Jcarma 


Bham. 43. 

Br. 64, 72, 94. 
Br. 7. 

Bx. 246. 

Pr. 126. 

Br. 200. 

Pr. 46, 48. 

Pr. 12, 48. \ 
Br. 238, 245./ 
Br. 200. 

Br, 298. 

Br. 264. 

Br. 142, 198. 
Bur.&Ls. 166, 


Br. 

Br. 240, 243. 
Br. 1 17, 200, \ 
278. / 
Br. 267. 

Br. 209, 289, \ 
‘ 307. / 

I Br. 198, 278. 

Br. 129, 198, \ 
287. / 

Br. 241. 

Br, 154. 

Br. 153ff. 

Br. 86, 179. 
Br. 216. 

Br. 6, 179. 

Br. 129, 194. 
Br. 142, 178. 
Br. 221. 

Br. 218. 

Br. 239. 

Br. 236. 

Br. 239. 

S'ak, 25. 

Br. 240. 


iharmahdra 

\cMrmahdra 

. nirmdna 
icharmachak-' 


kurma 

matirna 

uttlrna 

tarhaydmi 

karrm 

sampurm 

parna 

Tamraparni 


udgirna 

hirna 


k'lrtti 

marttanda 

nirvighna 

nirjJiara 

nirvdhana 

duryaiali 


upamrpdmah 

kandarpa 

darpana 

karpura 

karpdsa 

paraspara 

hurpara 

karkara 

sarkard 

kharjura 

kardcma 


igahbha 

\gabhbha 


\gabhbha / 

nigghosa nighghosa sotuadt 

addha, addha addha half. 

dhamma dhamma righteousness 


kamma 

kammakdm 

kammdra 

ohammakam 

nimmdna 


kumma 

otinna 

uttinna 

takkemi 


{Ssa 


nimmaim 

chammachor^ 

kkhu 

kumma 

avatinm 

uttlna 

takkemi 


(leather cutter 
construction. 
■| leather«-eyed. 

tortoise, 

descended. 

crossed. 

I reason. 


sampunna sampunna fall. 

panna feather. 

Tambapanni Tamhavanm Ceylon. 

mnna vanna colour. 


^suvanm^ 

\sonna 

Hnna 

chmnna 

nibUdm 

kitti 


nibbigga | 

nijjhara 

nibbahana 

dappa 

upasappdma 


\ dappam 
\ happura 
kappma 

kappara 

mkkkara 

hhagjuri 

kaddcma 


udgiwm 

kinna 

ckunna 


mattagda 
nivviggka ) 
nivvighgha > 
nivvigghgha j 
nijjhara 
giwdham 
dujjasa 
dappa 

tivasappamlia 

kandappa 

dappam 

kappura 

kappdaa 

paroppam 

kvppara 

kakkara 

sakkara 

khajjura 

kaddama 


gold. 

Yomited. 

crowded. 

crushed. 

extinction. 


the sun. 

/without oh- 
( stacles. 

a cascade, 
effecting, 
bad repute, 
pride. 

f we approach, 
(the god of 
( love, 
a mirror, 
camphor, 
cotton, 
mutual, 
elbow, knee, 
limestone, 
gravel, 
date tree, 
mud. 
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Br. 243. 

parifdsta 


pallatiha 

pallattha 

throTm down 

Br. 203. 

nirVurm 


nilluim 

cut. , 

Pr.144.Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. \ 
Bham. 66. / 

durlahha 

samarpita 


duUahha 

aamappita 

dtdlaha 

samappida 

/difficult to 
( obtain, 
entrusted. 

Br. 178. 

muhurta 


muhutta 

muhutta 

. moment. 

Br. 136, 216. 

vdrtd 


mttd 

vattd 

intelligence. 

Br. 242, 266,1 
147. ] 

sartha 


sattha 

sattha 

/a band^ of 
( travellers. 

Br. 198. 

ttrtha 


tittha 

tittha 

(place of pil- 
1 grimage. 

Br. 234. 

sammarda 



sammadda 

|fTiction. 

Br. 265, 267. 

vimarda 



vimadda 

Br. 181, 194. 

parvata 


pahlata 

pa'omda 

mountain. 

Br. 179. 

JParvati 


Fahbatl 

I^aihadi 

Parvati. 

Br. 113, Pr.l 
114, 137. / 

drya 


ariya, ayya 

ajja 

(respectable 
i person. 

Br. 94. 

smnmdrjita 


sammajjita 

samajjida 

cleansed. 

Br. 209, 

garjita 


gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

01. 19. Br. 73. 
Br.36,lS0f, 1 

ohandra 


chanda 

chanda 

moon. 

148, 299. J 
Clough,. 27. ) 

grmthi 


ganthi 

ganfhi 

a knot. 

Br. 113, 144, 
223. Mrichh. 
72. Yar. y. 35. 

) hhrdtd, | 
I hhrdtuh j 


hhdtd 

ihhddoy hhoBf 
\bhddurp 

|hrother(nom. 

> and gen.). 

Br. 238. 

graha 


gaha 

gdha 

taking. 

Br. 308. 

dighra 


S7gha 

^jygna 

quickly. 

Br.'l49. 

ydtrd 


ydtrd 

jattd 

journey. 

Br. 34, 52. 

chitra 


chitta^ cMtra 

chitta 

variegated. 

Br. 8, S3, 69,1 
86, 98, 267. 1 
Br. 86. 

gotra 

hshuraprd 


gotta 

khurappd 

gotta 

khurappd 

family, clan. 

(a kind of 
\ arrow. 

Pr. 122. 

hJiadra 


(hhadda^ \ 
\bhadra j 

hhadda 

good. 

Br. 145, 198. 

tathdla 


takhdla 

takkdla 

that time- 

Br. 86, 98. 1 
Pr. 10, 21. / 

sahasra 


sahassa 

saJiassa 

a thousand. 

Br. 121. 

vaMra 


vatta 

vakka 

mouth. 

Pr. 140. 

vakra 


vahka 

vakka 

crooked. 

Pr. 14. 

chakra 


chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

Br. 20, 120, 1 
198, 245. J 
Pr. 16. j 

chakravartti 


eakkavatii 

(chakkavat^i ) 
[chakkavatti ) 

emperor. 

Br. 198. 1 

Bliam. 59. J 

srotoi 


sota 

sota, sotta 

sireanu 

1 

Br. 6, 71, 293. 
01. 52. Btit. & 
Las. 165. 

)pafra ) 

t patra ) 


patta 

patta 

leaf, T^eL 

Br. 132. 

a&magrl 


cdmaggt 

sdmagg 

implements. 

Br. 87, 243. 1 
B. & Las. 85./ 

rdtra, rafri 


ratta, ratti 

ratta, ranti 

night. 

Br. 67, 75. 

ncira 


nctta 

neita 

eye. 

B.& Las. 91.1 
Br. 24, 247. ( 

mitra 


mitta 

mitta 

Mend. 
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BSPERENGES. 


Bn 35, 65, 15, 
Br. 270. 

Br. 71, 182. 
Br. 209. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 20. 

Br. 221, 267. 
Pr.21. Br,165, 
167,174,297. 
Pr. 65. 

Pr. 45. 

Br. 156, 279. 
Br. 26. Cl. 51. 
Br. 267. 
Br.113, 126. 


matra 

bhruJsutt 

hhru 

mantra 

y antra 

allira 

sutra 

jagrat 

pmghumsya 

asru 

vyaghrasya 

hrodha 

mhrdnia 


Br. 67,88,113. parahrama 


Br. 55, 113. 
B.&Las. 166. 
Br. 64. 

Br.21,113,276 
Br. 278. 

Br. 94. 
Br.279.I)li.44. 
Br. 294. 

Br. 1-89, 202, \ 
237, 290, ] 
Br. 220, 223.) 
267. ] 


Br. 297. 

Br. 142. 
Dham 24. ) 

Var.iii.3. ] 
Br. 48. Pr. ) 
13, 46, 119. 5 
Clough, 26. ) 
Br. 218. 
Dham, 25.-- \ 
Var. iil 2. / 
Br. 82,126,130 
-Br. 137. 

Br. 293. 

Br. 227. 
Br.l68,i76. -) 
Ss'. ind. 255. j 
Br. 281. 
B.&Las. 166. 
Br. 35,80,145. 
Bur. 58, 157.) 
Pr. 46. 1 

Dh. 44, CL 10. 
Br. 86, 202. 
Dham. 62. 


mbhrama 

nigraha 

parisrarm 

miira 


I nagna 

bJiagna 

Dtjndna 

jndna 

ajnd 

mmha 

patnlnam 

jndtam 

hdrya 


measure. 

frown. 

eyebrow. 

advice. 

an engine. 

cloud. 

thread. 


jagaram 

paJmnassa 

as8u 

vyaggliassa 

kodha 

mkkama 

parakkama 

vibbhama 

niggaha 

parhsama 

missa 

vissama 

gama 

pana 

addi 


jagganta waking. 

pdhunassa guest (gen. 

asu a tear, [sing.) 

vaghghaasa tiger (gen. s.) 

Icodha auger. 

vikkama valour. 

iH”- 

vihbhaina flurry. 

niggaJia control. 

parissama toil. 

missa mixed, 

vissama rest. 

: gama village. 

pana life, 

addi a mountain, 

samudda the ocean. 


Idaridda^ 

dalidda 

JR,ndda 

mudda 


sleep. 

jpoor. 

Rudra. 
a seaL 


aggini^ gini 


nagga nagga 

hhagga bliagga 

vinndna vinndna 

ndna jarya 

5wa, anna anna 

mniia, f«*5 


bottom. 

naked. 

broken. 


patdrunam 

nutam 

kdriya 


(suna, susQ 
\ sonhd 
padinam 
natam 
Icajja 


vijja 

avijjd avLjgd 

mcfjjha majjha 


command. 
Idaughter-in- 
) law. 
of wives 
known, 
work. 

kingdom. 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

middle. 
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Dham. 33. . 

dhyanam 


jhdnam 

jlidnmn 

contemplation 

J3]*4 264*^ 

Pr. 137. ) 

mdyMhara 



vijjdhara 

a sort of deity. 

Maliav.182.-1 
Br. 50. Lv. } 

mdyut 

viayu 

vijijutd 

vijju^ mjjuU 

lightning.' 

204. j 

Br. 136. 
Br.131,26^. \ 

vaidyatva 


vejjatta 

vejjattana^ 

fprofession of 
[ a physician. 

Pr. 82, 66, ( 
114,134,144 ( 

adya 




to-day. 

Dliam. 58. ’ 
'Br.l25. Pr.32. 

udydna 


mjydna 

njjdna 

a garden. 

Br. 147, 262. 

niravadya 


nirmajja 

niravajj<i 

blameless. 

Br. 147. 1 

vTidyat 1 

vadyamdna j 


mjjamdna 

vajjanta 

sounding. 

udbhidyamana 


ubohijjcLmdna 

ubbhijjanta 

being split. 

1 

nibadhyamdna 


nibajjhamdm 

nivajhjhanta 

being stopped 

Br. 68, 169,1 
181, 198. j 

Vindhya 


Vinjha 

yinjha 

f\indbya 
\ mountains. 

Glougli, 37. 

bandhya 


vanjhd 

vanjhd^^^ ' 

Jbarren 

1 woman. 

Br. 226. 

bandhylhhuta 



vanjlijlCibliuda 

|bccome 
\ barren. 

Br. 246. . 

adhyavasya 



ajhjhavasia 

liaviiig striven 

Br. 144. 160. 

Ayodhyd 



Aojjhd 

Ayodhya. 

Br. 136. 

sandhyd 


sanjha 

sanjhd 

(Tvening. 

Kam. 3. Yar. 
ii. viii. 25, etc. 
Br. 185 ff. 

1 upddhydya 


iupajjhdya 

\upajjha- 

uvajjhda 
tmjjhda^ ojhda 

1 religious 
j teacher. 

rBr. 69. 

nidhydyanU 



ntj)hmntt 

meditating. 

Br. 121. 

aparadhyati 


aparajjhati 

aparajjhdi 

he offends. 

Br. 20, 105. 

sddhmsa 



sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br. 168, 180,1 
216 f. j 

yuddha 


yujjha 

jujjha 

battle. 

Br. 106. 

yujyaU 


yujfati 

jujjadi 

it is proper. 

Br. 

pratyusHa 


pachahma 

pachchusa 

morning. 

Br, 71. 

pdnditya 


pandichcha 

pandiehcha 

learning. 

Dham. 3, 24.1 
Yar. iii. 27, .! 

pretya 


pechcha 


after death. 

Br.20,100,182 

5 saiya 


mchcha 

mcHtha 

true. 

B. & Las. 167. 

. Jcritya 


hichcha 

kicheha 

duty. 

Br, 181, 198,1 
278, 291. j 

nitya 


nichcha 

niehcha 

continual. 

Br. 98, 147. 

rathyd 


rachehhd 

(raehchhd^ 1 
\ratthd ) 

road. 

Yar.i. 15,28.1 
iii. 41. j 

J Vfiiehihi^ 


vichehhika 

ivichehuay 

\vinchtia 

scorpion. 

Dham. 55,74.1 
Br. 6, 22. j 

^ paiehdi 


pachchhd 

pachchhd 

^after. 

Br. 287, 

pasehimH 
^ dicharya 


pachchiwa 

paehehhima 

west. 

Br. 6, 53. 1 

Yar. iii. 18* J 


achohhera 

(achchh^ra 

\aeheharia 

jwonderftiL 

.Br. 242. 1 

Yikr. 9. I 

1 dicharya 


aohohhaHya 

iachcharta 

\achchharia 

IwonderfuL 


See above, p. 17, note 18. 
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1SNGLI6H. 

Br. 87. 

nUehita 


nichehhita 

nichchhida 

ascertained. 

Br. 218. 

apsarasali 


aehchhard 

achchhardun 

t nymphs. • 

Br. 202. 

tt^psarohhi^ 


aohchharahi 

achchhardhin 

a by nymphs. 

Br.43, 64, ) 
144, Pr. 47, J 
113. j 

astij astu 


atthif atthu 

atthi^ atthu 

fis^ let there 
i be. 

Pr. 20, 47. 

nasti 



ndithi 

is not. 

Br. 122. 

mstuni 


vatthmi 

vatthuni 

thing (loc.). 

Br. 154. 

avastambha 



avafthamha 

stoppage. 

'Br. 164, 191. 

vistarena 


mtthdrena 

vittharem 

1 diffusion 
\ (instr.). 

Br. 238, 243. 

vistaranti 


vittharmti 

vittharanti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mmtaJcdni 


matthakdni 

matthaaim 

heads. i 

Br. 76, 238.\ 
Pr. 84. / 

stand 


thma 

thawd 

breast/ 

Br. 49, 76. 
Dham. 66. 1 

stanita 


ihanita 

thanida 

sounded. 

Br. 168. Pr. } 
26, 36, 110. ) 

hastd’ 


hattTia 

hattha 

hand. 

Clough, 29. 1 
Br. 266. j 

hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

^elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 
Dham. 66. ) 

sthala 


thah 

thald 

ground. 

Br. 71, 56, } 
278, 294. ) 

sthana 

sustMna 


ihdna 

fhdm 

place. 

Br. 164. 



suftdna 

a good place. 

Br. 131. 

sthdnastha 


thanat^ha 

thdndttha 

{ the plEie, 
support 

Br. 220. 

adhishthma 


cLdhitthana^ 

dhi^h^kana 

Br. 164, 178.'! 
220. / 

sthita 


^hita 

Hhida, thid^^ 
\}ida. 

jatauding. 

Br, 157. 

prasthita 


paithita 

patthida 

proceeded. 

Br. 238, 

prasthana 


patihdna 

ppafhfhdm 

departure. 

Br. 97. 

anmhthita 


mut\hita 

anu^hlhida 

practised. 

Br. 209, 263. 

1 adhish^hita 


. odhiitMta 

(ahittia 

> governed. 

Br. 199. 

vpasthita 

! 

upatthita 1 

[adhifhtda 

uvafhfhida 

arrived. 

Dliam. 27. 1 
Var. Hi. 11. / 

asthi 


a^thi 

I at^M 

a bone. 

Br. 220. 

avasiha 


avatfhd 

avatthd 

condition. 

Br. 293. 

sthira 


third 

third 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

smtlnta 


sutfhita 

suttUfla 

well placed. 

Br. 217, 218. 

Ucmsthita 


sanfhita 

sanihia 

placed 

\uithiia 


uffhita 

u^ida 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268, \ 
296. j 

Agastya 



Agatthi 

toame of a 
( pshi. 

Br. 62. 

Fulastya 



l^uilaittha 

apropername. 

Var. i. 20* 1 
Hi. 20. / 

pustalcor 


potthakd 

potthaa 

book. 

.Br. 236. 

prastara 



paithartd 

a stone* 

Dham.O.Tar.l 
iH.27, Br,96.j 
Br. 112, 160, 

mrityu 

) 


maehohu 

inxachehd ) 

1 (mortal) j 

death. 

153, 310. Pr. 
35. Dham. 60. 

> vatsa 


mehehhd 

vachchha 

a child. 

. Srf. 249findex) 

patsala 



vgehehkala 

affectionate. ; 
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Pr. 35. 

mt&alya 



vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.l96. 

matsya n® 


maehchha, 

^maehchha 

a fish. 

Br; 228'. 

udgaraih 


uggdrehi 

uggdrehim 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

udg?iatma 


, ugghafana 

ugghattana 

opening. 

Br. 125. 1 
Ss'. 236, / 

grishma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham, 41, 

tushnim 


tunhi 

tunhlm 

silent. 

Br. 48. Bur. ) 
feLas. 166./ 

ushmU 


{uamd^ usumd 

^umha 

heat. 

Dham. 59, 61. 

irisTind 


tanhdj tasina 

tanha , 

thirst. 

Br. 125, 135. 

(mhna^ 


unha 

%nhaf unna 

hot. 

S^. 233. 

\anushna 


anunha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. ) 
Br. 141. i 

hfishwi 


kanha 

j A-awAo,**’ J 
{ kisana > 

\ kasana ) 

) “ ( 

black. 




epakhumaf 

with long 

Br. 67, 125. 

pahshmala 


< pamha 

> mtnhala < 

eyelashes, or 




( (eyelash). 

3 ( 

filaments. 

Pr. 137. 

vismaya 


i}imhaya 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Pr, 47, 124. } 

Jyotsnd 


junJm 

jonhd 

light. 

Ss. 238. 5 

Jyauisna 



Jaunka 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 246. 

JcJiQdga 


khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

Pr. 33, 37, 46. 

Jalpa 


jappa 

jappa 

chattey. 

Br. 265, 278. 

kalpa 


kappa 

kappa 

1 wi«<h. 

Br. 265. 

analpa 


anappa 

anappa 


Br. 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakkhala 

vakkala 

bark. 

Tar. iii. 29. . 
Mfi.64.Dh.71 

^ptishkat • 


pokkhara' 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br. 234. 

puslikala 



pukkala 

f excellent, 

{ much. 

Mrich. 18, 21. 

iuslika 


sukkha 

(sukkha, 1 

\iukkha ) 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80. 

dtishkara 


dukkara 

dukkara 

difiicnlt.. 1 

Br. 202. 

anugraha 


anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kincinoss. ^ -j 

Br. 34, 82. 

pd^igrakana 


pianiggaha^ 



Br. 246. 

haitagrdha 


hatthaggdha 

hatthaggaha 

hand-tal:ing4 

Br. 36, 

ndmagrahana 


ndinaggaimm 

PrUmaggakana 

name-taking, j 

Br. 20. 1 

S*ankarapra- 



Sankarappa^ 

S'aiikaras^ 

sdda 



sdda 

favour. 

Br.'198. i 

prahkd- ) 


\ 

p r, 7 


prasara ] 




■v -V ■'-'OX. 

|dinusionof,or 

Br. 10. 1 

pdHvapra- 1 




mrct y 



pasappapsara 

(from, the side. 

Dham. 29. 1 

Var.m.32.115/ 

oimmmayam 


amhamayam 

• • • 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

nishlcaruna 


nikkanma 

nikkamna 

merciless. 


The form maehchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson^s Dictionary, as well 
as by Bbhtlingk and Both ; but it may have been introduced from Prakyit 
*15 Mr. Childers regards umha as a doubtful Pali form. 

11’, See p, 15, note 17, above. Kaiiha means in Prakfit the God Krishna. 

118 jrule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of ahmat, and Bm(t^ and 
does not mention sma^ 
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Br, 156,' 28L 
Var. iii. 35,38. 
Lassen, 209, 
Var. iii, 35, 
Br. 293. 
Dliain. 10. 

Br. 285. 
Br.247.Ra. 27. 

Br. 147. 

Br. 248. 

Br. 242. \ 

Pr. 12, 38. j 
Br. 209. 

Br. 235. 
Br,235.Pr.l3. 
Br. 242. 

Br. 204. 

Br. 218. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 310. 

Br. 245. 

Br. 262. 

Pr. 10. 

Br. 195, 268. 
Var. iii. 14, | 
50. Mricli.40. j 
Br. 153. \ 

Srf. 254. 1 


Br. 166, 163, V 
303. 1 

Br. 142, 209, i 
292. / 

Br. 143, 263, 
Br. 235. 

Pr. 119. 

Br. 48. 
Br..2l8. 215. 
Br. 216, 

Pr. 48. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 147*. 


s^hurat 

msphurifa 
visphuranti 
sphuUnga . 
samsphutita 


asphalya 
i spars a 
Xpari^arsa 
parisyanda 
utprerita 
parisphuranti 
sphatiha 
slcandha 


hairundm 


prajvalanti 

prajvdlaya 

jmlali 

svamini 

tvarita 

tattva 

aha 

svachha 


Br. 6. dmdhd 

Br, 168. jikm 

I Br. 203. mdlya 

Pr. 48. ptiny^ 

Br. 200. Pr,46, smya 
Bur. & Lass.) 

166. ) 

Clough, 86. ) 7 
Vsi-. X. 10. f 


mppha^ 

vapphaj 

vdha 


moisture. 


puppha P^PP^^ flower. 


(nacheham ] 
\nachchanto J 
nachchitum 
iphuram 1 
\t>huranta ‘ J 


phuUnga 


phalpcar 

khandhd 


^pahka 

Jala 

pajjalanli 

pajJdUhi 


,nalfa 

nachcha 

nachchanta 
ndchehidum 
- phuranta 

vipphuria 

vipphuranti 

pphuUnga 

samppkudida 

phdra 

apphalia 

phalhsa 

paripphamsa 

paripphanda 

ttppherida 

mmpphuranti 

pha^ia 

Jchandha, 

khamhha 


sdsun^m 


pakkUj pikka 
jdld 

pajjalanti 

pajjalehi 

jatali 

sdminJ 

turia 

tatta 

assa 

aachchha 

dttdha 

ffhd ' 
malla 
pumia 
mmay sunna 


dancing, 
dancing, 
/dancing 
l (part.), 
to dance, 

throbbing 

quivered, 
quiver, 
a spark, 
s blossomed, 
quivering, 
having toucb- 
toucb. [ed. 
touch, 
dropping, 
sent up. 

% thgy amver. 

■ crystal.' 
shoulder. 

a post. 

|motber-in- 
1 law. 

■/of motbers- 
( in-law, 

fatber-in-law 

i maturel 

flame, 
they bum. 
/bum {causal 
\ imperative), 

mistress, 

quick. 

truth. 

horse. 

clear, 

in two ways. 

tongue, 

garland. 

merit. 

empty. 

forest. 
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BEFBBENCES. 

SANSKllIT. 

alral. 

pIli. 

pbXkrit. 

^ 

ENGLISH. 

Br... 247. 

svadlk^rita 


Bddlhatci, 

aaddthada 

sweetened. 

Br. 230, 244. 
Br. 22, 64, 

divya 


dibba 

divva 

jogga 

divine, 

dt. 

144, 162. 1 

yogya 


yogga 

Br. 72, 85, \ 
100, 106. / 

iishya j 

aissa 

aissa 

disciple. 

Br. 100, 120,/ 

qnya^gnyatha 


anna 

J annadha > 

{ annado ) 

other, other- 

139, 229. \ 

anyatali 


annatka 

wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

hdmsya 


kamsa 

kamsa 

hell metal. 

Br. 132. / 

Rasav. 17. / 

palyanha 

paryanka 


pallanka i 
pariyanka j 

pallanka 

hed. 

Br. 156. 

iaJya 


saiia 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68,76,246. 

tiryaJe 


tiriyam 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

Pr.eS.Dham.) 
6, 66. / 

mpta, gupta 


suttUf gutta 

suit a, gutta 

/asleep, pro- 
( tected. 

Pr. 21,46,114. 

prdpta 


patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br. 279. 

vidhvamsana 


viddhamsana 

ipidMliam- 
\ Sana 
vilutta 

[destruction. 

Br. 198, 269. 

pilupta 


vilutta 

disappeared. 

Br. 240. • 

vilipta 


vilitta 

vilidda 

smeared. 

Diiaxn. 64. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 246. 

kshipta 


khitta 

khitta 

thrown. 

Cloiigli, 39. 

tripti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,154,198 

UamutpatU 


aamuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

[utpama 


tippanm 

uppanna 

born. 

Br. 243. 

samutposhita 


samupposiia 

samupposida 

cherished. 

Br. 217. 

uthshipyq 


ukkhippa 

Whia 1 

having thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 228. 

Janma. 



Jamma 

birth. 

Br. 236. 

pippcda 


pipphala 

plpala 

ficus Indica, 

Br. 198. 

sihta 


sitta 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

mhtukdma 


mttukdma 

mttukdma 

/wishing to 
{ speajt. 
repetition. 

Br. 113, 120. 

punaruhti 


punarutU 

pimarittti 

Dham. 64. 

hhuktu 


bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Tasr. iii. 1. 

hhdkt<t 


Ihatta 

bhatta 

/rice boiled or 
\ in husk* 

Br. 195, '227,/ 
. 264, 298. ( 

muJcid ) 

mauhtika / 


mutta 

imotSf mutta 
{mottia 

jpearL 

Clougli, 39. / 

, yM,i 


yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 1 

Var. lii. 1. ( 

Pr. 35, 91. Br, 

mukti 


muiti 

muiti 

redemption. ' 

1 

10, 24, 168, 
170, 195, 231 

, > mukta 


mutta 

mukka 

freed. i 

It 

Br. 85,98,141, 

, yukta 


yutta 

Jufta 

fit. 

Br. 67, 204. 

rakta 


ratta 

ratta 

red. blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


satta 

aattd 

attached. 

Mrichli. 120.1 
Var. iii. 29. j 

kshetra 


kketta 

khetta 

field. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 76, 238 

dbhiyoktim 


dbhiymjitum 

ahhijujgidtm 

to accuse. 

242, 269, 294 
Pr. 46. 

. J akaU 


1 

achchhi 

eye. 

Br. 307. 

akshi 


\ 

akkM 

eye. 
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ItEFERENCBS. 

SANSKBIT. 

GaTHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 238, 244,1 
259. / 

mMa'^thala 



(vaehchha^ ) 
( tthala / 

breast. 

Br. 199, 134,1 
294.1>r,ll,4lj 

Zakshmt 


Zakkht 

(Lachhif \ 

\Zac7ichhl / 

goddess of 
fortune. 

Br. 113. 

ymliti 


mtthu lafthi 

lachchhi 

a club. 

Br. 76, 243. 

vihshohha 



vichMoha 

agitation^ 

Br. 49, 93. i 
Br. 10, 35. 1 

prekshasva 


^pekkhaaaat 1 
(pekkha j 

pekkha 

look (tbod). 

Br. 68, Pr.21. 

1 

1 


pechchha 

■BiiiUtyifiiiiWj 

Br. 220. 

prekahya 


pekkhiya 

vekkhia 

baviug looked 

Br. 48, 193, \ 
226. / 

prakshalana 


pakhhdletna 

pakkhalana 

wasbing. 

Pr. 35, 124. 

prukshalitam 


pakkhdlitam 

pachchdliam 

washed. 

Br. 139. 

avakshipami 


okkhtpdmi 

makkhimmi 

I distract. 

Br. 2u2, 22X,) 
250. f 

riksha 


ikka, Qcl^ehha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

Pr. 19. 

mkskipymU 


nikhiplyanti 

mkhkhipyanti 

are thrown 

Br. 92. 

lakshya 



lakkha 

a mark. [out. 

Br. 67, 77. 861 
CL 51.Pr.46l 

kshatriya 


khattiya 

khattia 

a ksbatriya. 

Br. 199. 

laksha 


Idkkha 

lakkha 


Br. 48,69,71.1 
Pr. 84. 1 

khana 


khami^dh'hana 

i. 


Clough. 38. 

ksham^ 


kkamd 

khama 


Bur. &Las8.1 
166. Br. 112.) 

laksham 


lakkhana 

lakkhma 

a mark. 

Br. 180, 

kahlm 


kKina 

khlha 

decayed. 

Br. 86, 141, \ 
266. I 

paksha 



pakkha 

\ 

side, wing. 

Br. 20, 52. \ 
Pr. 19. j 

raJishaaa 


rakkhaaa 

rakkhaaa 

a Baksbasa. 

Br. 62. 

raksha 


rakkM 

rakkhd 

deliverance. 

Pr. 19. 

rakahiim 


rakkhitm' 

rakkhia 

{ livered. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

dakahina 

dakkhina 

dakkhina 

' south. 

Br. 249. 

dakahtna 


dakkhina 

ddhtna 

ri 5 :ht (side). 

Br. 198. 

. a&kahin 


aakhhi 

sakkhi 

witness. 

Br. 290. 

kahira 


khlra 

khira 


Br. 221. 

kshauma 


khoma 

khoyyia 

of linen. 

Br. 121. 

akahara 


akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br. 246, 248. 

kaksha 


kaccha 

kakkha 

side. 

Br. 215. • 

chakahuahafy 


ckakkhmo 

ehakkhuno 

of the eye. 

Br. 103, 165 f. 

dikshita 


aikkhita 

aikkhida 

learnt. 

Br. 75. . 

vikshepa 


vikkhepa 

vikkheva 

perplexity. 

Buf. &Lass. \ 
167. 1 

moksha 


mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

Dham. 46. 

kshema 


khema 

khema 

prosperity. 

Dhani. 23-. 

antarikaht 


anfalihkhe 


atmosphere. 

Br.7,179,234\ 
245.Pr.34, 90/ 
Br.66, 121,) 

dahda 


sadda^ 

aadda 

sound. 

266. Pr. 10, 
35, 41. ) 

mugdha 


muddha 

muddha 

bewildered. . 

Br. 76, 194. ‘ ) 
Pr. 10, 41. / 

dugdha 


duddha 

duddha 

xuilk. 

Br. 290. 

duqdhfi 


duddha 

dud a 

milk. 
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ENGIiISH. 

Pr. 10. Br; V 
72, 266. f 

sniffdha 


ainiddha 

sintddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 36. 

vidagdha 



vidaddha 

cleyer. 

Br. 20. 

laodha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 67, 226, ) 

luhdha 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

278, 287.' [ 

Pr. 134. ) 

jparyanta 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Br. 176. 

prdnta 


pdnta 

paranta 

vicinity. 

Vap, i 8# 

muyura 


i mayurctf 
\mora 

mama 1 
mora j 

peacock. 

yar.i. 7. 

lavana 


lamna^ Una 

Iona 

salt. 

Myichh. 120. 

xnja 


hyja 

via 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

mnih 


mnifa 

bdnia, vdnia 

merchant. 

Miichh. 78* 

Jcayastha 


kUya^ha 

kaathaa 

kayasth. 

Mrioh. 296, J 
161. ' lass. 1 
172, 218. ) 

d&odlaya 1 
devaktUa' 


d&vdlaya 

devala 

temple. 

, Var.'iT. 1. 

rdjakxda 


rdjakula 

rdaiila, rdula 

royfil race. 

Mridili. 30, \ 
38 f. / 

dyutakara 


jutakara | 

(nahdnk 1 

{sinana j 

judiara \ 
jutUaru > 
judiala ) 

gambler. 


andna 


nhdna 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33* 
Br. 289* ^ 

mhni 



va'Qhi 

fire. 

Vishnu 



VMu 

Vishnu. 


alakshna 


sanha 

aardha 

gentle* 


tlhskna 

i 

tikkina, finha 

tikkhay iimhd 

sharp. 

ItfTichh. 6.' 

daridraid 

1 

i 

daliddatd 

daliddadd 

poverty. 

T. 24. ‘ 

haridrd 

1 

hdlidM 

ihaladddn \ 
{haladdi j 

turmeric. 

Var, iii. 25. 

^gartta 



gadda 

hole 

Var. iv. 31. 

malina 


malina 

(malina, ) 
\mdila / 

dirty. * 

Va^* iii. 30, 

makshikd 


mahkhikd 

machchhid 

a fiyl 

\duhitd 


duhitd 

dhvdd 

daughter. 

Var iv. 33.. 

\dhldd 


dhiid 

dkid 

maiden. 


/ dkanamt 


dhanam 

dharwla 

wealthy. 

Var, iv. 25. 

J iabdamt 



aadMXa i 

sounding. 

1 mdldvat 



fmXmila 

(having a gar* 
V land. 

Var. iii 17,19. 
Clough, 19. 

' ^surya 


suriya 

avjja^ sura 

sun. 

‘ maataka^^^ 


matthaka 

mafthaa 

head. 

Var. iii. 12. ( 
Myichh. 18. i 

samasta 

stuti 


aamattha 

thuti 

samadtha 

thui 

ail. 

praise. 

Br. 195, 264. 

sukti 


sutth sippt 
(laBia, mldia 
\ (fern.) 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

lald^a 


^lald^i ni^la 

forehead. 

Br. 66. 

Drmida 


pamila ' 

Damida 

\ 

(the Dravida 
t country. 

Br.*242. { 

Lv. 372. { 

kamaUnt 1 
ptishkarini | 


pun^rlkinl 

j puddint 

lotus-pond. ‘ 


1^9 This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 83# 
i© smsxhW ptMmrinf* 
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ENGilSH. 

Br. 245. 

\peiala 1 


vyattd 

veatii 


clever. 






f .without arrogance, 

Lalitavista. ( 

adamhKi, \ 




or without wonder 

355 f., and ] 

andscha-^ !■ 

achehhamhJid, 

achchhambkl 


[according to th'e 

n. 2, p. 402. ( 

ryavdnva ) 


[•182 


commenta^,] Hn- 
dannted, [In Pali], 

B.^&Las. 99. 

purushah 


puriao 

puriao 


man. 

B. &Las. 86. 

ojoakMali 


okdao 

okdao 


leisure. 

B. & Las. 166. 

mamahyah 


mannsso 

manmao 

man. 

' Lt. 153. 

Lt. 246. [ 

malmYibkaU 

olamhate 

olmibati 



he hangs. 


\olamiayatha 




hang._ 

Lt. 273. 1 

avahhdaitd ? 

*'^obMsitd 

obhdaitd 



illuminated. 

Lv. 270. 1 

praampiiujh 
■ avasmpitdh ? 

^osvdpiid 




put to sleep. 

Lt. 292. { 

praavdpanam 
(wasvdpanam ? 

'^oavapanam 




^putting to 
( sleep. 

Lt. 292, 456. 1 

pranamantah 
mmmmmtoji ? 

1 onamanta 

onamanto 



howing down. 

Lt. 300, 338. 

amruhja 

(oruhitvd 

\oruhya 

oruhitm 1 
oruyha j 

* 


Shaving d'e- 
( scended. 

Pr. 

samhhdvaydmi 

samhhdvmi 

samhhdvemi 

I conjecture. 

Br. 58. 

{ mah ~ ) 


sampddema 

aampddmha 

we fulfil. 

Pr. 44. 

dropayasi 


dropeai 

droveai 


(■thou 

\ stretchest. 

Pr. 34. 

Pr. 126, 

nirupaydmah 

dlingaydmi 


ialingayama, 

niruvemha 

Ur. 

we fix. 


\dlingema 

'^aoingen 


T embrace. 

Br. 221. 

(sajjayataf 


aajjetha 

aajjeha 


prepare ye. 

\dnayata 


anetha 

dnedha 


bring ye. 

Br. 112. 

dhdrayasi 

'\ 

(dharaymi 

\dhdrasi 

^dJidreai 


rthou up- 
( boldest. 

Lt. 324. 

dhdrayanii 

dharenti 

(dhdrayanti 

{dharenti 

"^dharenti 

they hold. 

Br. 20, 88. 

mmircuyathah 


mantetha 

mantedha 

ye advise. ^ 

Br. 121. 

Lt. 157. 

niyamanti ) 
vineskyati j 

vinenti 

vinenti 

nimenti | 

mey restrain, 
he, they, lead, 
or vrilllead. 

Br. 221. 

uttambhayata 



uttamhheha 

support ye. 

Lv. 352. 

dar day anti 
ditliilaydmi 

darienti 

daaamti 



they show, ' 

Br. 36. 



aidhilemi 

I slacken. 

Lv. 148. 

nivartayati 

nivarteti 

nivatteti 



he stops.. 

Lv.84,167, ( 

dydnti 

enti 

enti 



they come. 

180, 204. 1 

upayanti 

upenti 

upenti 



(they ap- 
\ proach. 

Lv.l4, 186,189 

ohodayanti 

chodmti 

chodenti 



they impel. 

Lv. 214. 

atJmpaya 

{athapa, ) 

SHtbanrbi \ 

thapehi 



place thou. 


One of the senses assigned in Wilson’s Dictionary to vyakta is wise, learned.” 

Mr. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambUn^ not 
paralyzed with fear/* The word ochamhhaM well known in Hindi, where it means 
“ astonishment.** 
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PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 
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Lt. 223. 

Lt. 90, 

Lt. 168, 181. 
Lv. 231, 288. 

Lt. '421. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

H:. 89. Br. 94. 

\ 

puraya 
iyashtidlid^ ) 
( rakdn / 

mu api 
tathWpi 

punar api 

I Am api 

pureM 

ishtihdn 

napi 

tathapi 

pmopi 

purehi 

ndpi 
tathapi 
{puna pi 1 

\puno pi j 

him pi 1 

MmpijMmvi 

kimpi 

fill thou. 

mace-bearers. 

not even, 
nevertheless. 

again, so. 

1 anything. 


Pr. 19, 151. 

him iti 


hin ti 

him ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

"Pv 4.^ Ttiff \ 

hasminn api 


' hasmimpi 

hassim pi 

in any. 

JL X « 7 f • «Li V* I 

227, 304. / 

tmm api 

\myatnpi ] 

tvam pi 

tumaih vi 

thou, we, BO. 

Pr. ?Lt.387. 

ayam iti 

aham ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, I, so. 

Br. 198. 

mitraha 



mitraitana 

ineudship. 

childhood. 

Br. 79. 

halatva 



bdlattana 

Lt. 231, 302. 

mdvadbhih 

viduhhih 

viduhi 


(by learned 
( men. 

Br. 87. 

manasd 


(manasd, 1 

\manena ) 

maneim 

with the mind 

Br. 246, 270. 

sirasd 


sirasd, sirma 

'■ sirma 

with the head 

Lt. 148, 204. 

nabhasi 

1 

j nabTie 

(nahhasiy 1 
\nabhe | 

in the heaven 


Note. — ^For tlie greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-~29 above, Mr. CMlders 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Balaramayana and Prasannaraghava, viz., kadrarw “monkeys*’ (Br. 238), niluhlcana 
“ abode,*' niluhhanta “ issued forth” (Br. 266 f.), velUra “ moving " (Br, 203), 
havcUlavd “whispers" (Br. 150), vhatta, •oima^tanta^ vimf^ahti cleax/* “blown,” or 
“ blowing (as a flower),” and “they issue forth,” (Br. ). I find in the Br. 2,21, a 
verb dhoeha^ rendered in the comm, by vahataf “carry ye,” = the Hindi “to 

carry a load,” and in the Lalita Tistara 261, a noun osa^ dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p, 27, ff. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Table No. TV. 

The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
cases the Pali and Prdkrit words are identical; but that in most 
eases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the eorresj^onding 
Prakrit words are. 

Ib tlie cases where the Prakyit words are omitted, I have Been unable to supply them. 


Bham. 4. Myicbb. ^ 
98. Lassen, 209. / 
Bbam. 6. Myicbb. 69. 
Bbam. 8. Mricbli. 69. 
Bbam. 35, Bur.&Las.l 
.90. Yar. ri. 58. ) 

Bbam. 11. Yar. i. 9.\ 
Myich. 69. / 

Bbam. 14.Mricb. 70. 
Bur. & Las., 87. Lns. f 
320.BbanU6,Mri.70.| 
Bbam. 18. Mricbb. 71. 
Lbam. 21. Mricbb, 72, 
Bbam. 23. Myicb. 100, 
Bbam. 26, Lass. 320. 
Bbam. 28. Yar. ii. 14. 

Bbam. 30. Yar. ii. 14. 
Bbam. 32, Yar. ii. 14. 

Bbam, 76. Yar, i. 9,1 
and ii. 14^ j 

Bbam. 38.'Yar iii. 44. 

Bbam. 39. L^a. 320. 
Bbam. 42, Lass. 320. 
Bbam. 45. Lass. 320. 
Bbam. 48. 

Bbam. 61. Lass. 320. 
Bbam. 64, 76. 

Bbam, 66, 76. 

Bbain. 69, 76. 

Bbam. 64* 

Bbam. 68. 

Bbam. 75. 

Bbam. 76. 


SANSKRIT, PALI. PRAKRIT. BNaLISK. 

'pratkm^ jathamo } first. 

dvit^ydh • dutiyUi"' . dudio second, 

tritiyak tatiyo. ' "Mo third, 

ohatvarah chattdro ehaiidro .four, 

• 

chaturthak chatuttho 

panchamali panchamo panchamo fifth. 

shat cha chhd six. 

shashthah chhattho chhattho sixth. 

saptamah sattamo sattamo seventh, 

ashtamaji aUhamo atlhamo eighth. 

naramah navamo mvamo ninth. 

dadamali dasamo ^samo ' tenth. 
sJcddasan ehadasa earaha eleven. 

dmdaian ^vdraha twelve. 

trceyodaian t&rasayUlasa , ter aha thirteen. 

{ ehaUtddasa^ Y 

chuddasa, . > ehafUddaha fonrteen. 

choddasa ) 

pmchadaian } pmmtaU fifteen. 

shodaian solasa salaha {?) sixteen. 

saptadasan aattarasa sattaraha {.^) .seventeen. 
ashtddasan aphdrasa at^haraha eighteen. 

unavimsati ehunavJsati ... nineteen. 

ci^ati vtsati vuad twenty. 

ehavimiaii ehavlsati , . . twenty-one. 

i dmclsatiy 1 

hmisati, > . • • twenty-two, 

dmvnam ) 

trayovimiati tevuati,tevi8d , . • twenty-three. 

chaturvimiati chatuvtsati . . • twenty-four. 
panchavimati panchavlsati ^ • twenty-five. 

sha^vimsati ehhahhuati , # . twenfy-six. 

chatmrimsat ehaitdUsam . , . forty. 
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Table IJ^o. V. 

Comparative list of partieles ani pronouns, etc., in P&li and PraJtrif, with 
a few corresponding words in the QsthS dialect. 


HEFBKENCES. 

SANSKRIT.’ 


PALI. 


|||||||||RR 

Br.r20, 149. 

atha 


atha 

aha 

now. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 
Br.48,ffi OJ.68 

athava 


atkavd 

adhoimi 

or. 

ita^ 


ito^ ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br. 20. Cl. 69. 
Br. 35, 92,121, \ 

iha 


ihay idha 

idha 

here. 

139, 167, 169, 1 
178. Cl. 69. ( 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr. 43. ; 

Pr.as. 

atra 



etia 

here. 

' Pr. 113,C1. 68 f. 

atra 


atra, attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atra 



atto 

here. 

Br. 166. Pr. ) 
•119. Clough 69./ 

yatra 


yatra, yattha 

Jattha 

where. 

Br. 96* 149, 238. 

tatra 


tatra^ tattka 

tattha 

there; 

Br. .98, 149. Ly. 
153,1911 Cl. 69. 

^tatra 

tahi 

tahi^ taham 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

'Br. 180, 213, \ 

tada 

III 


tahim 

then. 

145, 148, 200, ( 
210, 235. Lv. { 
66, 61, 464. ; 

yathu 

yathd 

^iahaihj^h^ 

as. 

Br. 160. 

yat 


yam 

Jadhd 

that. 

Br, 181,210,223. 

iatha 


tatha 

tahd 

so. 

Br. 148, 278. 

tatha 



tadhd 

so. 

Sr. 86, 122. 

yatalf 


yato 

jado 

whence. 

Br. 297. 

yatah 



jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tatalj. 


tato 

tado 

mence.* 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 

yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

if. 

Br. 70, 229. ) 
Pr. 17, 47. / 

yadi 



Jat 

if. 

/Br. 189. 

yadi 



jahim 

if. 

Br. 77. 

yathechchham 


\jfathmh%iam 

jahijjam 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

yathecTichkam 


is used.] 

jahichchham 

as desired. 

Br. 34, 97. \ 
Pr. 20, 34. / 

hatham 


hatham 

haham 

how ? 

Br. 92, 164, ) 
163, 167. / 

Br. 77. 

hatham 



hadham 

how? 

hatham 



hisa 

how? 

Br. 139, 169. \ 
Pr. 112. / 

hoa 

arnTiiwiCT .yr 

huhim, ) 

hahim 

where? 

\262, 283.) 

huham j 

Pr. 40. CL 69. 

J^va 

(hm, hutra, ) 
\huttha / 

haha 

where? 

Br. 86. 

hutd^ 


huio 

hudo 

whence ? 

Br. 88. 

him 


him 

hi 

why P 

Br. 295. Cl. 52. 

hatara 


hatara 

hadara 

which P 

Br. 20. 

hati 


hati 

hadi 

how many ? 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat' 


tarn 

tam 

that. 

Br. 34, 36, 65 , ) 
73 f, 113, 276, } 
Pr. 19. ) 

tat 


tain 

tSL 

(that, there- 
< fore. 
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Pr. 19, 47. iarh 
Br. 35, 79, 182. yat 
Cowell, xxviii. \ 

Br. 70. Pr. 44. ( .0 

122. Ly. 190, ( 

196. 1 


tadd [tarah^l td 


fvamy imam | tumam 




Br. 120, 181. j 
Br, 36, 113. ] 

Br. 66, 181, ] 
224, 145, 166, 
170, 177, 153. J 
Pr. ? 

Pr. 124. 

Pr. 40.Ly.l73, 
396. 


tuhhyam 

tma 
U {ta'od) 


umhayti^ha^ 
d& ) 


I tvayi 


ymhmdn 

yushmabhih 

Cowell, xxyiii.< yushmat 

yu&hmdham 


' jyou (acctis.)' 


yushmdm 

pniriss. j 

Pr. 134. tayd 

Pr. 46, 47. ayam 
Pr. 26,47, 126, / 

125. Br. 36,55, 5 asya, ). 

66 , 72, 100 . j %masya(yaio) 
liv. 396. V 
Pr. 120. Br. \ 

36. By. 464. / ^ 

Pi. 38. . mwyd 

Br. 65, 67, 70. asmin 


\tumhehi ' 

itvmhebMy 

Xtumhehi 


iumHesu 


Pr. 36. 
Pr. 134. 


( tavc^f tuhdf ttmma, ) 

I tuykam^ tumha^ X of thee. 

( tumham Uy d$ ) 

f. ~ tue, tumaey ) 

T'S“’“' r'*”' 

{lifi )“«>«■ 

tumJie turnkey tujhe yoiu 

( 1 JWJ} hh' ) ) 

1 \z^ 

(tumkehhiy tumhdkinto Uj-om 
\tumhehi tumhasunto } ^ 

t voy bhcy tuj^ ) 

timhdkafyi < jkmamy tum^^ | ot y«u. 

( hanam ) 

'-*» {J±5 l“i“ 

tdya tde hy her. 

ayam imo this (miMic.) 

Ss«a } oftliiB{inaso.) 

anenHy mina imim hythis{masc.) 

ifmya imae by this (fern.) 

f asmim, ] 

imasmimy > imaesm in this (ma^c) 
imamhi ; \ 

esamy emnaml \ 


tmesamy > imanati 

imesdnam ) 

Uhhiyimehhu'i - i*- 

[eM,’imeU ’) 


by these, 
ofwhom? (f.) 


A comparative statement of the first personal prononn will he found further on in 
the text. 
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Br. 35. 
Br. 5. 
Br. 50. 
Br. 4:4f, 
Br. 57. 


Br. 213. 


Br. 29, 293. 


Br. 55. 

Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 
Br. 65, 76, 80, \ 
292. Pr. 41. / 

Br. 35. 

Pr. 43, 46. 

Pr. 16, 19, 48. 
Br. 53, 57, 164, \ 
218. J 

Br. 88. Pr.ll3. 
Pr. 91. 

Pr. 112. 

Br. 299. 

Br. 120.’^ \ 

Clougli, 70. j 
Br. 77, 138. Pr. 
25. Diam. 29. 

in^alar. p? 5, 
Br. 122. 


sadrisa 

^sadriia 

\ sadriJcsha 


]bTdftsa 

tadrisa 

anyddriia 

amddfisam 


\dtmdnam 

[atmdnam 


mdhdtmya' 


idam, imam inam 
etamy ^ad edam 
ete ede 

etdy etdyo eddo 

nCy te de 

iir.?!. rttavain^ ) , , 
Ur‘> 

etto and ettalco \ 

(adj.) “so > ettia 


yesam 


{mdihJchay 1 
\sarihJcha ] 
tdisa 
trim 

edisa, msa 


this (neuter). 
th.is. 

these (masc.) 
these (fern.) 
they. 

BO much. 

BO much* 

Ibo much (pL 
( neuter). 

f y which or 
whom, 

fin which or 
\ .whom, 
of whom. 


sariohehha 


hJrisa 

tadistty tdrisa 

amhadisa 
(Mniy iddniy 1 
\etarahi j 
att&namy 
dtumanam 


htrisOf kerisa 
tdrisa 
anndrisa 
amhartsa 


attdnam 

ii^dnam 

appd 

mdhappa 


like what, | 

like what? .| 
•like that, 
like another, 
like us* 


himself. 


greatness. 
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Table No. VI. 


The following Table exhibits a list of PuU words^ some of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form^ while others are r/iodified^ but sometimes less 
than in Frakrit. 


BEFEEBNCES. 

SANsnniT. 

QATHA. 

BALI. 

PHAKRIT. 

englIish. 

I)ham. 31, 55, ] 
58. Clough, 21. J 

raja 


r^a 

rda 

king. 

Var. V, 36. I 

Dham. 12. iiadl 
Var; i. 17. j 

jihia 


jivhd 

jtkd 

tongue. 

Clough, 39, and] 
Var. ii. 32. J 

yashti 


yat^hii lapki 

laithi 

staff. 

Dham.^0. Var.] 
ii. 27. & Myich.J 

sadhum 


isadhwm ) 
[sdhum \ 

sdhum 

good. 

Dham. 51. and] 
Var. V, 36. J 



pita 

pid 

father (nom.) 

Bham. 62. and ) 
Var. T. 34. ‘ J 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accufl.) 

Basa. 16. 

pitra 


pitara 

ttiduiM 

father (instr.) 

Bham. 26, 52, ] 
71. & Var.iii. 8.J 

hrdhmamh 


hrahmam 

vamham 

Brahman, 

Bham. 72. &'] 
Var. i. 18. J 

gambMra 


igambKira 

Xgahhlra 

gahira 

deep 

Bham. 20, 24.\ 
& Var. iv. 6. j 

jivitam 


jivitam 

jivam, jtam 

Hfe. 

Bham. 27. Br.i 
242, 261. ] 

andhaJcdrena 


andhahdrma 

andhadreim 

darkness. 

Bham, 28, ) 

Mpichh. 43, 69.) 

halivardah 


balivaddo 

badiddo^ ha,Ulo 

ox. 

Bham. 34. & \ 
Var. iii. 39. j 

itarshdpanali 


kahdpana 

kabJdvam | 

16 panaa of 
cowries. 

Bham. 44. 

aamddhim 


samddhim'^'^ 

... 

meditation. 

Bham. 46. and / 

yamtd 


yavata 

jdva,jd 

as much. 

Var. iv. 15. \ 

tdvatd 


tdvatd 

tdo, td 

so much. 

Bham. 22, 68. ) 
Mrichh. 11. > 

Var. iv. 12. ) 

hhadram 


(hhadram, \ 
{bhaddam J 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. / 

iujsari 


sukart 

suar't 

a sow. 

Bi 234, 267. ( 

duhara 


sukara 

suyardjsuara 

a boar. 

ClQugh, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. T. 26,-27.] 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Bham. 36, ) 

Prabodha. 58. > 
Pr. 38, 40. j 

sukham 


sukham 

suham 

happiness. 

Clough, 37. Var./ 

salha 


sabhd 

sahd 

an assembly. 

il 27. Br. 166. \ 

gdthd 


gdthd 

'■ gdhd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. and/ 

nmtd 


maid 

mad 

motber{uom.) 

Var. V. 32. { 

mdtaram 

mdtaram 

mdam 

mother (aco.) 

Basa. 22. Qon.) 
45. Var. ii, 27. f 

\ 

mukham- 


mukham 

muham 

face.' 


I eafinot say Tpjrlietlier ,tlie Prakyit form of tMs word is aamMM or samaUp or 
any ihird form different from either. 
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XSFBBSNOE8. 

SANSKBIT. 

aATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 


Blini. & Lass. ( 

lohali 

gajtth 


loko 

gajo 

loo 

goo 

wotid. 

elephant. 


rajatam 


rajatam < 

raadom 

silver. 

Ditto, Var. i. 27 

kritam 


katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Tax. iii.i 
SU. j 

trailokyam 


telokkam 

tellocm 

|the three 
( worlds. 

Ditto, Var. ii.2.j 

jtvain 


fzvam 

jJam 

life. 

mchanaw 


mchanam 

vaanam 

word. 

Do.,Var,ii.2, 46, 

divasah 


divaso 

divaho, diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Var, i 41. 

yamanam 


yolMnam ' 

jovvamm 

youth. 

MaMvanso, p.1 
XK'd. Mrick. 44. j 

samskritam 


sakkatam 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

MaliaYanso,207) 
Var. i. 20. / 

pustakam 


potthakam 

potthao 

hook. 

Basa. 40. Pr. \ 
97. Br. 143. / 

hhaginJ 


hhagim 

(pahini 
\ hahinijbhatm 

jsifiter. 

M^av. 250. \ 

Var iii. 26. / 

gardalhdh 


gadrabho 

gaddaJto 

ass. . 

Rasa. 32. \ 

Var. i. 20. j 

muktd 


muita 

motto, 

pearl. 

Rasa. 33. Mricli. 

] 


{ 

dmraa 

) 

16, 43, 44, 60. 

> dvdrof 


dvdra < 

dilvara^ 

> door. 

Br. 36, 221. 

) 


( 

dumra 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

^dkht 


sakht 

saht 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

rakhd 


rekhd 

relid 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

sakht 


sakht 

sahi 

female fdend 

Br. 48, 76, 156,) 
Pr. 36. / 

iikha 


sikha 

siha 

crest. 

Br.93,Pr.lO,12. 

iikhara 


! sikhara 

\ sihara 

1 summit 

Br. 73, 96, 156.) 
Pr. 38. ) 

iekhara 


\ sekhara 

sehara 

! 

I crest.' 

Br. 62. Pr. 35,38. 

iikJian^ 


sikhanda 

Bthar^ 

peacock's tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

lekJid 


lekha 

um 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

mkha 


mkha 

mha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, ) 
10, 92. 1 

likhita 


likhita 

Uhida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikhM 


parikha 

parihB 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhald 


mekhaWi 

mehaVd 

girdle. 

Br. 216, 226. 

megha 


msghO' 

meha 

Stoud. 

Br. 60., 

sangha 


sangha 

saihha 

assemblage. 

Dliam. 7, 66. \ 
Var. iii. 65. > 

Mriolih. 107. ) 

laghu 


lahu 

lahu 

light. 

Br.71,199.?r.l4. 

ratha * 


ratha 

raha 

chariot 

Pr. 36. 

atham 


atham 

aham 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br. ) 
242, 297. ' f 

mithum 


mithum 

mihum 

pair. 

Br.308. 

Mithild 


Mithild 

Mihila 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

atithi 


atithi 

adihi 

.guest 
lower lip. 

Br. ,^38. 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

Pr. 39, Br. 168.) 
Br. 151, 163. / 

vadhu 


vadhu 

vahu, vadhu 

wife. 

Pr.34,39,Br.70. 

madhwra 


madhwa 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br.244, 01.7,61. 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

sweet 

Br. 10. 

mbtidha 


vibudha 

vihuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panchmidha 


pancha/oidha 

panehaviha 

fivefold. 
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GATHA. 
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PEAKRIT. 

ENGLISH* 

Br. 198,221,243. 

vividha 


vividha 

viviha 

various. 

Br. 238. 

vidhtira 


vidhura 

mhuta . 

agitated. 

Bi. 199. 

jaladhi 


jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea.*- 

Br. 86, 203 f. 

rttdMra 


rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

Br. 260. 

dadhi 


dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

Br. 228. 

mdhira 


hadhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Br. 289. 

mahidhara 


mahidhara 

mahlhara 

mountain. 

Br. 167. 

drddham 


drddhana 

drdhana 

worship. 

Br. 72, 292. J 

phaUf 


phala^ \ 

Tj^la^ mhala 

(fruit, 

Clougli 7, 24. ) 

mphala 


mphala j 

(fruitful. 

Pr. 137. 

mbhma 



raham 

speed. 

Pr. 11. 

iohhante 


sobhanii 

sohanti 

they shine. 

Pr. 36. 

ahhUashanti 



ahilasanti 

they desire. 

Br. 128. 

lahhate 


labhati. 

lahdi 

he receives. 

Br. 79, 166, \ 
242, 269. j 

mllabjia 


valldbha 

vallaha 

'beloved. 

Br. 219. 

upalahdham 



ualaMum 

fto under- 
\ stand. 

Br. 73, 93, 297. 

Drishabha 


usabha 

vusaha 

bull. 

Br. 202, 218. 

kshobha 


hhohha 

khoha 

shaking. 

Br. 224. 

mbhinm 


vibhinna 

vihinna 

dividedl 

Br. 238. 

mrabhi 


mrabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

Br. 276. — 

dundabhi 


dunduhhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

Br. 198. 

ndbhi 


ndbhi 

ndhi 

navel. 

Br. 237. 

daila 


sela 

sella 

mountain. 

Br.'86, 146. 

mtri 


v&ri 

veri 

enemy. 

Br. 221, 240. 

taila 


tela 

tella 

oil. 

Br. 264. 

daha 


ddha^ ddha 

ddha 

burning. 

Pr. 104. 

sueht 


suchi 

sui 

needle. 

Br. 243. 

suchita 


suchita 

suida 

indicated. 

Br. 217f. 

chhuriJcd 


chhurikd 

chhurid 

knife. 

Br. 160, 166. 

liridaya 


hadaya 

hiaa 

heart. 

Br. 238. 

padayoh 

1 

pddesu 

pdesu 

^t the feet. 

Br. 235. 

dhuma 

i 

dhuma 

dhusa 

smoke. 

Br. 199. 

padatihasya 



pdikassa 

footman (gen.) 

Br. 245, 261. 

mudgara 


muggara 

mogdra 

mallet. 

Pr. 44. 

Jcubja 

sosha 


hhujja 

khujja 

bent. 

Br. 125. 


sosa 

sosa 

drying up. 

Br. 60. 

ghosha 


ghosa 

ghosa 

noise. 

Var. iii. 62, \ 
Lt. 228. 1 

mldnaj glam 

gildna 

mildta^ gildna 

mildna 

fwithered, 

(wearied. 

Vor. iiL 62. \ 
Lv. 269. / 

Manta 

Icildnia 

'kilanta 

kilanta 

wearied. 

Var. iii, 62, 1 

LT.61,60f, 188./ 

Meia 

UUia 

hiUsa 

\ kilesa 

tronble. 

Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278; 

^meha 


meha^ sineha 

simha 

affection. 

CL 39. Pr. 12. \ 
Br. 129, 175 f. / 

iri 

siri 

jiVT 

sirt 

splendour 

Dham. 44. 

hn 

hiri 

hirt 

hirt 

shame. 

Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 
IialitaTistara,65, 

harsha 

\ 


\ ' 

harasa^ harisa 

joy. 

1 > mapna 

aupina 

sypina, soppa 

sivina 

sleep. 

235, 239, 399. 

[j _ 




Pr. 44, 48. 

j mwrliha 



murukha 

fool. 

Pr. 35. 

vismrita 



vistmarida 

forgotten. 
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Br. 163, 278. 

* {amrttva 


Br. 19S. ' 

Br. 246. 

Br. 20, 126, 276. 
Br. 210. 

Br. 296. ‘ 

Br.l44.Ly.l98. 

Br. 310. . 

CL 8. Lv. 66, \ 
92,132,181,188/ 
Clough, 45, 51.\ 
Ly. 157. / 

Myichh, 30. 
Br..37, 87. \ 

Br. 236. / 

Pr. 134. 

Pr. 64. 

Br. 216. 

Pr. 84. 

Lv. 438. 


utikarsha 
Jcarshanti 
varaha 
varsMtum 
mrshar^uh 
[hharyaj 1 
\nary<ih / 
S'atrughna 


atmartya 

uJchcmaa 

kad^hanti 

vassa 

vassitum 

{«3n^r } 


jsadma 

yrihdna 

parihritya 

mglkritya 

militvd 
amiuttirya \ 
uUtrya / 

parahatya 


ratam raima 

paduma paduma 
ganka 
pai/riharitvd 


uttariim 


samuttaritva 


V, ICsamuti 
^ \\uttarii 


pardhania 


Br. 7, 261. 
Br. 241. 


Br. 229. I 

Br. 113. 

Br. 120. 

Br. 35. 

Pr. 44. 

Br. 259. 

Br. 22, 36, 121. 

Br. 263. 

Br. 241, 203. 

Br. 136, 


anusmdhdya 

avamaiya 


atihramya 

utpdtya 

uehyate 

varnyaU 

pafhyate 

uttlryate 

mhodhyaU 

nmqfyaie 

sandhtyaU 

vijnapyate 

vistdryate 

hhajyaU 

nivesyanidm 

(vifndpaydmi 

[mpidpayati 

puryatndfM 

dahyamdna 

ramc wya 


uhkarUa 

karismti 

mrisa 

varisidum 

iidsdratto 

hhdrid 

SattuTutna 


genha 

parikaria 

anglkarid 

milia 

■ mmottJria 
uttaria 


recollection, 
having recol- 
lected, 
eminence, 
they draw, 
rain, 
to rain, 
rainy season. 
|wife, of a 
\ woman, 
proper name. 


lotus. 

take thou, 
/having re- 
V moved, 
/having as- 
{ sented. 
having met. 
Ihaving 
/ crossed. 


cUntayim ehintiya | 


reflected. 


marmnetvd 

avamdniya 

(causal) 

{ atikJcamihd^ 
atiJckamma j 

uppdieim 

iuchchaU ) 
[vuckekaU ) 
vanmyati 
pafMyati 
uUariyati 


amsandhia 


ascertained. 


adikkamia 


attacked. 


fhavinff 

troote“dnp. 


mhchadi 

minmadi 

pafhiadi 

uttariai 


mndhlyati 

mnndpiyati 

vitthdriyati 

nivesiyaniu 

vinMpemi 
vinndpeti 
purmnana 
dayhmndna 
jrmnanlyct, 1 
\yaim'muyft fi 


nimajpai 

sandhijjdi 

mwfpaviadi 

vitthardi 

hkanjmdi 

mvmmiu 

vinnetvemi 

vinmmdi 

pur'Jjgamdn% 

dahijjanta 


it is said. 

it is related, 
it is read, 
it is crossed, 
jit is undcr- 
( stood, 
it is sunk, 
it is joined 
it is informed, 
it is extended.^ 
it is broken. I 
|let them he 
\ placed, , . 1 

I inform. i 
he informs. I 
being filled, j 
being humedi 


rmnun^a [ pleasant. 
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Table No. VII. 

The following Talh contains a list of verls ani participles^ in which 
it will he olsefoed that the' Pali forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


BEFEBENCES. 


ifintmah 

Jfinoshi 

irinoti 

ifinotu 

i iroshyami 
iroshyati 


B. 8c Las. 125,\ 
Del 24,Br.X0l/ 
B. & Las. 126. 
Cl'. 109. Del. 24. 
B. & Las. 125.1 
Delius, 24. | 

B. & Lass. 121. 
Var. vii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, xxx. 
Delius, 24. 

B. & Lass. 131.1 
Delius, 24. / 

Dham. 15, 19. \ 
Basa. 29. Del. t 
4. Var. iv. 23. ( 
LT.65f. &c. ) 


Hasa.l7. Del.24. irotwn 


(sunamha 


Pr. 14, 28. 
Br.200, 234, 
284, 287. 


Br. 179. 

Br. 202. 

; Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

Br. 166. 

B. &Las. 126.1 
i Delius, 17. j 
^ Dham. 44. 01.1 
l34,135.Del.l7j 
B. & Las. 127. 
B,& Lass. 121. 1 
Var. vii, 16, } 

Del. 17- ) 

C1.25. Del 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44. Var. 1 
viii 62. / 

Br. 22, 153, 218, 
277. Lv. 89, 108, 
216. 270. 


daayami 


dadatdh 

dattam 


sunasi, sunos%\ 


truyate 

sruyanU 

iruyantam 

iruyate 

iruyamdxia 

aruyatmdna 

ardvayaiu- 

iuaruaharm 


( dadiimi^ 
dad(iml 


we hear. 

thou hearest. 
he hears. 

let him hear. 


i runt shy i | 
duniakyatii 


arutv^f '' 

srutynj 

a unity 

aunitmy 

irunitva^ 

iruriiivd 


ira/omti 


soehchham^ 
sochchhissam} 
suniasam | 


I, he, will 
hear. 


sutv3, 

sutvanaj 

sunitva 


suniaf sd,un having heard. 


sotum suntdum 

- , . (sun^adi 

suyanti sunijianti 

auyantu suniadu 

nimni 

^ suyamdm amijjanta 


sunBvedu 


sussusa 
dadamty | 
de?ni, dajjami 
(dadhtif deti 
\dajyati 
addat, ada 


( dadamj da^-) 
dantOj dento } 


dedij den 


to hear, 
j he is beard. 

they are heard 
pet them be 
( heard, 
he is heard, 
being heard, 
jbeiiig heard 
1 (fern.) 
pet him cause 
I to hear, 
obedience. 

I give, 

he gives, 
he gave, 

|l will give. 

giving, 
of one giving, 
given. 


dehif dadahi 
dadahtj 

daddki I 


dehif d^a give thou. 
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RBFETIENCES. 

1 

8ANSKKIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

1 FEAKRIT. 

ENGXrlSH. 

Br. 67, 75, $ 

diyatam, 

diyatu 

(dtyatUy ) 

\diyyatu } 

diffadu 

letitbegiveu 

137. 1 

dlyantam 

(det%dadiaf 

\dadiya 

idtyaniu^ i 
\diyymtu / 

dijjantu 

(let them be 

1 give^^ 

Delius, 17* 

datva 

^datm 

(ddid’y-MOf 

\dau^ 

jhaving given 

Rasa. 34:. 

Ly. 293. Dll. ) 

hhavifim 

{bhmitum, ) 
(Mum f 

bhavidum 

to be. 

42. B. & Las. } 
122. Del. 26. ) 

d/iava 

bhohi 

bhmay hohi 

hohi, hot 

be (thou). 

B. & Las. 161. 

hhamtu 


hotu^ bhavatu 

hkodu, hodu 

let him be. 

Diam. 44, 67. ] 
Cl, 8, 102. } 

Var. vlii. 3. j 

hJtavati 

{hhoU, 

{bhavi 

hhavatif J 
hoti j 

hhodi, hodi, 
Mifpabhava^i 
(he over- 
comes). 

1 he becomes. 

Dliam. 64, 61. \ 
B, & Las.' 86. j 

hhamnii, 

bhonti 

f bhavanti, ) 
(honti ) 

bhonti, honti 

they are. 

Rasa. 22. 

prahhavami 

pmhKdmi 

{pabhammif 

(pahomi 

pabhavami 

pahhapami 

|l overcome. 

Clougli, 103. 

hhuyatdm 


bhuyaidm 


let it he (pas- 

B. & Lass. 130. 

bhavan 


^honto^bhavam 

\hh(mmto 


Being, 

Dh. 11, 32., Del.) 
26. Var. yiii. S.) 

hhutah 


hhuto 

bhudo, hm 

been. 

Rasa. 15. Del.26. 

bhutva 

ihJiavia, 
\bhavitvd j 

hutvd 

bhmia 

having been. 

01.15. Var.vii.23 

ahhavat 


abhavi 

jluvta 

he was. 

B.&Las. 1 27.V ar. 
tu.^4. Lt. 187- 

^ahhut 

abhushi 

alw&if ahu 

hohta 

he was. 

B. & Lass. 127.| 

abhuvan 

aBthat 

abahhumn 

ahosum 

atpiasi 

* • # 

they were. ' 
he stood. 

B. & Lass. 129. 
Dh.60. Cl. 25. 1 
D61.19.B.&L. ] 
125.Var.vi.63. j 
Br. 219. Lv.261. 
Br. 149, 179. ) 

sthatum 

tiakthanti 

bhavishyami 

bhmuhyati 

\ 

bTmhyi 

tJidttm 

tiiihanti 

bhctvissdmi 

bhavissati 

hessati 

Uit^hanti, 

(chifihmii 

bhavissam 

bhavissudi ^ 
hapi&sadi ) 

to stand, 
jthey stand. 

I shall be, 

he shall he. 

Br. 140, 142. > 
Lt.62, 127,238 ) 

\bJiaivi 

Br. 20. 

paribhava 



pari/iava 

excel thou. 

Br. 83, 140. ( 

Br. 86, 269. 1 

parihhuta , 


parihhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

prabhuta‘ 


pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

muhhuta 



anuhhuda 

perceived. 

Br. 169. Lv.291. 

uttish^Jhd 

utthi 

uf\haha 

upipichi 

rise thou. 

Lt. 396, 406. 

uttJidya 

(utthif 

\ u^Iidya ) 

u{thahitpa j 


having risen. 

Lv. 355. 

uttishthet 

utthihet 

u^haheyya 


he may. rise. 

Lt. 298. 

sthitvd 

sthihiya 

thatvd 

pahadi, 
dokluidi, 
pulam, etc. 

having stood. 

Dliara. 31. Mji.) 
80.Var.Tiii. 69.) 

paiyati 


(passatif | 

\dichchhatt ^ 

1 he sees. 

Dham. 6. 101. 

prapnoH . 


(jpdpundti ^ 

pdvidi 

he obtains. 

Basa. 22. 

prapnmmti 


(papponti, 1 

... 

they obtain. 











Dham. 24, 75. \ 
Del. 62. j 
Kasa: 15, 23,40^ 
Delius, 62. j 

Dham.l2.Del.l5 

Dham. 3, 50. 1 
B. &Las. 129.) 

Ur. (?) I 
Dham. 6,11,41.1 
Delius, 29. j 
Dham. 40. Del.l 
70. Vat.xii. 10.) 
Br. 58,25' 218. 
DK 27,60. Jrla.l. 
Del. 79.Br. 245. 
Br. 243, 287, | 
305. Pr. 13, 35.1 
I Br. 150. 
i Br. 65. 

I Br. 6. 
j Delius, 79. 

! Br. 297. 

Dll. 52. Del. 62. 

Easa. 22. Del.l8. 
Dh. 17. Lv. 284. 
Dham. 32. 

I Dh. 50. Del. 55. 

I Bham. 8, 9. ] 

Var. viii. 55. j 
Easa. SO. DeL59. 

! Diiaiii.58.Del.26 

Dham, 58. | 

Dham. 24, 67. \ 
Del.67. Br.l23.j 
Dham. 63. B. 
Las. 137. j 

Dliam.51,DeL86. 

Dham. 60. Yar,| 
viii. 51. / 

Dham. 71. Cow. 
App. Sutra 24. 
p, 99. 

B. & Las. 86. ( 
Delius, 53. \ 

Br. 113. 

Br. 117. 


prapto ^si 


vijanati 

jmiva 

jnatum 

j'mymmna 

jugratal^ 

gatvU I 

gatah 

drUyanU 

dfisyate 

dnsyamana 

daHana 

daraayishyati 

mritvd 

u4dtya 

haM 


igaehchh ' ) 
I itvd / 


jitva 

chhitvd 


ahhihJmya 

mhayay 

prahdya 

lahhate 


pitva 

jahiM 

ehhinitvd 

laddhitvd 


viJahUvdf 

vijahya 


e apU^ai, 
atto 

I'patmf ) 

[pSpumtva j 

vijanati \ 

(natva, \ 

\janitvd j 

janitimfidtum 
Myamdm 

jdgarato 

I gantvd 
gata 

idisvd^ d%8^ 
\vana,passitva 
diasanti 
dissati 
dissamdna 
dassana 
dassayisaati 
maritva 

(hantvS, 1 

\hamiva j 

(pibitva,pTivd 
\pivitvd 
hitvdjjahitvd 

jetvd^jimtvd 

chhetvd 

viditvd 

handhitva 

alhibhuyya 

paJidya, 1 
pajahitvd j 
(labhate 
\labhati 

asmi, amhi 


J obtained. 

’ having obtain- 
, ed : finished. 




jama 

jdnidum 

jdnijjania 

jaggantasaa 


( known, 
to know, 
being known 


(gemtive.) 


Xgadia, gadua 
gado^ gaum 

^datthuna 

disanti 

dtsadi 

dJaamma 

daihsana 

damsdisaadi 

mariuna 

ud^iuwi 

dhania, etc. 


Jnaving gone, 
gone. 

having seen. 

they* are seen, 
he is seen, 
being seen, 
sight, 

he will show, 
having died, 
having flown 

having killed 

havipg dnmk 
having left. 


parichhidia 


\ quered. 
hav^ cut. 


Jcaihayk.^^ ) 
ydmi ) 
hathaydmi 

hathayati iva 


patanfi 


katheaadmi 

kathemi 


lahade, 

; lahadijlahdi 
mhi 

{ aanti, 1 
achchhanti j 

padanii 


\ known, 
having hound, 
shaving oyer- 
I come. 

having left. 
|he receives. 


they are. 
they fall” 


bollami (.^ 1 speak. 


{ kadhdisaam 
kahissam 
kadhmni 


|l win say. 

I say. 

{ he says as it 
were. 
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Br. 63^ 164, ) 

218. Pr. 123. / 

Pr. 124. 

Br. 213. 

Eas.22. Da; 53. 
DE. 36. Del. 77. 

Clough, 142. I 
Bham. 43. YbxI) 
viii. 27. I 
C1.9. Yar.vii.25. 
Br. 289, 

Uham. 43, 67. 
Bham. 15. 
Bham. 5. 

Bham. 51, 52, \ 
53. Var. viii.48.'| 

Bhara.40. &yar. 

Bham. 40. 
Bham. 101. Cl.\ 
145. Del. 32. / 
Pr. 12, 35. Br. / 
57, 86, 92. \ 

Br. 5, 24^ 

Bham. 13. Var.l 
viii. 44. ) 

Pr. 133. 


Bh: 64. Bel. 21. 
Clough, 5,110. ) 
Bham. 54. > 

Bel. 27, 28. ) 
Bham. 1, 7,63./ 
Cl. 100. Bel.28.\ 
Bham. 9. CL 110 

CL 110. Br. 195. 

B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127. ) 
Clough, 110. J 
Yar. viii. 17. ) 
Clough, 110. 

’Belius, 28. 

Yar. viii. 17. \ 
Bh. 28, 32*2. / 

Yar. vii. 16. 


hxthaya 

hathayisTiyati 
ha-ihyatam 
kathayitum 
jtvamah 
Pfichhanti 1 
prichhyat& j 

Jchadati 

dsit 

dsan 

asti 

sydt 

rakshati 

htidhyate 

Jcrtidhyet 

dadydt 


varte 

variate 

(vardhamdna 

\vardhita 

varddhate 


Bham. 10, 12, 
23, 39. CL 25. 
Belius, 28. 


Jcaroti, \ 
krirwfi{vedic) j 
kuTfUte 

akdrahti 

akdrshuh 

karishyati 

karishyaai 

karishydmi 

karvany 

kurvatah^ 

kurvantamf 

kurvnntalf. 


kathessati 

kathetum 
jtvdma ' 

puchehhanti 

ikhdyati^ ) 
\khddati ] 


stya, assa 
rakhhati 

. hitijJiaU 

kujjheya 

dajjd 

(sumaratij 1 
\sarati j 

vaftati 

vad^hdmdna 

vad^ita 

vad^hati 

jkmtUyjetu 
jindtif jeti 


kurute 

karonti^ 

kubhcmti 


ikarusati, 

I kahaii 
^kdhasl 

I I kut'i}^M^H 

karismmi 

kubham^ 

kuhhaio^ 

kuhhdnam^ 

karontS. 


kadMsit^ \ . 
kahesUf > i say thou. 
kahehi J 

kalmmdi he will say. 
kahladu let it he said. 
kadhedum to say. 
jldma^ivdma we live, 
{pmhhanii^ ) they ask; it 

Xpuchchhladi ) is asked. 


dsi he was. 

dsi they were, 

atti, a^hchhi he is. 

. . . he may he. 


rakhlmdi 

hoJIicCi 

kujjh (root) 


Bumaredi 

vai^dmi 

va^adi 

ha4hdhida 

vaddhdi 


jaadifjvi^i 

haromi, 

karemi^ 

kalemi 

(karedif karei, 
\kunat 

karenti^ 

kunanU 

kunmha^ 

karamlm 


he keeps. 

(he uudc'r- 
\ stands. 

(let him he 
I angry, 
let him give. 

he recollects. 


increasing, 
increased. ) 

he increases. 

/let him con- 
t quer. 
he conquers. 


[ he does. 


karissadi 

kahii 


they did. 

I he will do, 
thou wilt do.j 

I wiU do. 

doing (differ- 
ent cases and 
numbers of) 

’ (pres, pai't.l 
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COMPAEATITE TABLE 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKXOT. 

gItha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dh. 42. DeL 28 

. heru 

kurvahi 

karohi, kuru 

karehij kaleh 

do (imper.) 

Br. 69. 

jj^urUf fyintf ’ 
{(vedio) j 


kuna 

do thou. 

Pr. 84. 

htrushva iti 



kanmtti 

(“do thou,” 

1 thus. 

Br. 200, 168. 

(hiruta, Jcri'- 
\nuta (vedic) 



kumha^ ] 

kunadha J 

do ye. 

Br.;20. 

hartum 


hattum^ kdtm 

kiidum 

to do. 

Br. 142, 200. 

hariavya 


{kattahha 

\kdtahha 

kddmvat ) 
kdawa J 

to be done. 

Br. 72, 149f. 

htita 


kata 

kida^ kira • 

done. 

' Br,'228. 

hiyate 


ikarlyatif ] 
\kayyati \ J 

klrdi 

it is done. 

Br. 7, 224. 

knyaidm 



{kTraic ) 

let it be done 

Br. 221. 

(pratihurutaf 


patikarotha 

padtkareha, 

oppose ye. 

{samlhuruta 


. • * 

samikareha 

lend ye. 

Br.86, 236. Pr.) 
47 f. Clough, 3.) 

grihita 


jgakita^ | 

[gahita j 

gahia^ gahida 

taken. 

Pr.46. 

grahltum 


ganhiium 

gaWdum 

to take. 

Br. 76. 

grahya 


gayJm 

gejjka 

to be taken. 

Clougli, 16. 

ahurma 


akaramJm&e 

• * • 

we have done. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.iii.l0,iv.23. 

| 

karitya^ ) 
kariyEf I 
. karitva ) 

ikatm, 

\karitvd 

kdduay kadua 
kduna 

jhaving done. 

Pham. 28. 

adhvagat (?; 

(mhagd 

* • • 

arrived. 

Dham. 39. ( 

Del. 90. t 

pratigrih- ] 
nanii / 


patiganhanti 

padigenhanii 

they receive. 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

Mlpayan 


kappento 

kappento (?) 

cutting. 

Dham. 101. 

iaknoti 

sakMtam 

isakkuTmti | 
\sakkoti j 

. . * 

|he can; 
(possible. 

Basa. 22. Cow.) 
171, mDel. 36./ 

saknomi 


(sakkomi ) 
[sakkunomi | 

mkkanomi 

I can. 

Clough, 129. ) 

Var. viii. 50. / 

mridnati 


maddaii 

maladi 

he treads. 

Sas.22. Del. 20. 

snatum 


naMyitum 

nahddum 

to bathe. 

Dham. 50. 1 
Yikr. 116. / 





/let him re- 

aradhayet 


arddhaye 

ardham 

1 verence ; 
j reverencing 

1 (noun). 


Pr. 10, 12. 

rajate 



rekadi 

he shines. 

Br. 22. 

sandadhasi 


(sandadkdsif ) 
{sandahisi J 

Bandhihm 

thou a^pliest 

Br. 178. 

pathishyami 


pathmdmi 

padfMsmm 

I shall read." 

Br.36,62, 167, f 

manye 


manhe 

rnanm 

I think. 

■ 179. ) 

manyadhvdm 


manmtka^ 

mannadha 

think ye. 

Br. 178. 

svapsyami 


s^pinissdmi 

suvissam 

I shall sleep. 

Br. 122. 

siumah 


thunimo 

we praise. 

Br. 246. 

ghmnti 


hananti 

hananti 

they strike. 

Br, 27. 

pratighnantu 


patihanantu 

padihanantu | 

may they 
avert. 


mhkayanf 


mlohayam 

pulomntOy 

looking. 

■Pr. 11 ff, 41, 

113, 115. .< 

viloJeayaj 

\ 

\vilokaya, 

[vilokihi 

pulovehif 1 
puloesUy / 

look(impera). 

Br. 76. j 

vilokayoimah 

\ 

]vilokaydma, ) 
\mlokema f 

puhamhaf 

we look. 
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beferences. 


. L 


SANSKRIT. 


116. Br. 76. . \ 

Br. 113, 179. 
199, 202, 216,^. 
246, 261. 

Br. 49.P 17. 1 

Br. 10, '60, 127 

Br. 174, 

Br. 176. 

Br. 7, 178. 

Br. 473. 


analokayanti 

vilolcaytshye 

Jsrisktaf 

akpshta 

Jcrishyamana 

harshana 

apasaratiy 

apasaranti 

amtaranti, 

avatcira^ 

avatlrya 

haryas& 

Uirtyate 

)ratyak 
Jcrita 

pariiyaja 


GATHA. 


analohentt ^ 
vilohayisaam 

Jcaddhita ( 
dhaddhiia ^ 

Jcad^hma 

osarmti 
otaranti 
otara^ avatara\ 


pacTichaWfi-^ 
haia 


PRAKRIT, 


apuloanti 
pulovdiasam 
haihihia^ \ 
Jca^ia^f ^ f 

i 

dltafhthida / 

kaththijjanta^ 

]cadh4hana 

osaradii 

osaranii 

odaranti, 

oddray 

Qtehharia ? 
hlrasi | 
hlradi 

pmhehahIcJii' 

hida 


ENGLISH. 


not looking. 
I shall look. 


drawn. 

bein^ drawn, 
drawing, 
he departs, 
they depart, 
they descend, 
descent, 
(having de- 
( sconaed. 
thou art 
snatched away 
I he is cele- 
brated. 


\paruMiajasm 
paneJicfuqa i y 


{ . 

I manifested. 

abandon thou. 


125 Ift-pp, 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannarughava, and m pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balaramayana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi {amgata *mi), avasara, avaitima 
(gmilrna), avatardi {avatar ati^y and avaddrassa {avatar esya)^ 
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DIALECTS OP THE DOCK AKB PILLAR 


Sect. VI . — The Dialects of the Rod and Pillar Inscriptions ofAiohd, 

Our knowledge of the vemaenlar languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali hooks of Ceylon, Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third ^century b.c., containing edicts of king 
Priyadarsi or A^oka^^ (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them flrom the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, The inscriptions are en- 

graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah, and Radhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: Istly, 
those at Girnar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part a^ee in 
purport with those at Girnar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Girnar inscriptions. Besides these, A4oka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not fcir from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirfy years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by fax the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 

Professor Wilson thinks it extremely imcertam whether Piyadasi can he 
identified with As'oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is some period subsequent to 205 b.c. (Joum. Royal As. Soc., vol. xii, pp, 243-251 ; 
vol. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his ** Ancient Sanskrit Literature,** p. 520, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those >of 
A^oka, and as dating from the third century b.c. See also the other authorities 
cited in the text a little further on. 

See also Priiisep’s Indian Autiouities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii, 14. 
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Society for 1849 (voL xii., part i., pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Burnonf in tlie Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781.^^® Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the J aurn. Boyal As. Soc., voL xvi,, part 
ii., pp. '357^367. The importance of these insciiptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will he quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malavik^ and Agnimitra, p, xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170 ; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Erseh and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia,' pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to- 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Bumouf 
(Lotus, App., X. p. 736 ; Wilson, p. 212) ; devanam piyo Ptyadad 
raja evam aha nasti etarisam danam ydrimm dlmmmctrddnam dhamma- 
samstavo vd dhamma^sammllidgo vd dhammcj^^samhandho vd j tata tdam 
Ihavati ddsa-hhatakamhi samnipati-patl mdtari pitari sadhu BmiL&d mita- 
Bastuta-ndtilcdnaih Idhmana-samandnam sadhu danam pdndnam and-- 
ramhho sadhu etam vatavyam pitd m putena m IMtd m mita-sastutor- 
ndfikena va dva pativesiyehi idaih sadhu idaih katavyam | so tdthd kuru 
i[ha'\ loka oka saaradho hoU parata cha mantam pumnam hhavati t&na 
dJiammadanena I 

Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks ‘thus : There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

' 1*8 In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur- 
nouf, in the Annual Eeport of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv, of the Society’s loumal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation; ^‘Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, ' the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
Ms never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording,” Prof, Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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tHe distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited : Good will to slares and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing : 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to he said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a iriend, by an ac- 
quaintance, by a relation, and eyen by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured iu this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

Brom the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the^ inscriptions are composed ; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may he formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge fi:om, the Pali.^^® 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts : 

**The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the roles of the Pali grammar still in-use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise fi:om a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nguns and particles in general foUow 

isff X might have been in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Girnar; formerly advertised for publication, hut never published, by Professor SpiegeL 
(See the cover of his Anecdota PaHoa, published at Leipzig, in 1845,) 
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the Pali stracture; the verbs are more irequeatly nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms ; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity firom Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less fi’om the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as ^ in jpriyay instead 
of piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Bevanagari alphabet, , while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant : on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 

vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would he scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of - IFpper India, whdn the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'^ya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing tdl four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
163, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.'^ . • . 

“ It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

?80 w'eber also remarks (Ind. Stud. hi. 180) : The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in ‘comparison ^vith the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to "Wilson^s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, hut also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savatra, krama, susrusha, s'ramana, bramana, bhratu), 
and some others, such as st^ sir, have been preserved. 

See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p, 67. 
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use constitdtes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.^ It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as heing the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” . . , . 

may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form or 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the /seene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnonf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to tbe .S'auraseni dialect, tbe language of Matbura 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom Shkya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and prohahly that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhisni expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather tbe spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, ox a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot he accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pffi, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222) : These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de- 
veloped.” 

133 Professor 'Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bliahra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it enough sufficiently indis- 
putable to establish the fact that PriyadarsT, whoever he may have been, was a 
follower of Buddha.”— (Joum. E. A. S., vol. xv., p. 357*) 
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“In these inscriptions we possess specimens of three Temacnlar 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forma 
from the Hhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and .may be classed with the Magadhi of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli cdlumn, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Hagadha, A^oka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province ; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion firom that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says; “It is only tbe rock insmptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark, is especially true 
of the Dehli column. .When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Gnzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wid§ region inter- 
venes, inhabited by different branches of tbe Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
■ are driven to tbo conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
' current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. X., pp; 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles tbe M^adhx 
of DhauH, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme- 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme^ dam, saohe, 
anugaJie, hate, pige, haydm and pape, for dhammo, ddnam, sacham, 
anugaho, Tcato, piyo, haydnam and pdpam ; Idjd, vdlichalesUf vihdlatam, 
ckila, Aliya, pulisa and ahldhdle, for rdjd, mricha/rem, vihdraiam, chira, 
Ariya, purisa and ahhihdTo; Budha$i, dhami/nabi and sanghaei, for 
Budhamhi, dJiammamkl and sanghamhL 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrpwed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded to, in YoL XII. of the 
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Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix,. No. X., 
to M. Bnmonf Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
eq^uivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
•dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character im which they are written, the 
•object of particular study ; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other hindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers hy whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to ns unaltered, 
except hy4he defacing action which ages have exercised on the rochs 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Joum^ of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049 : — 

"When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip- 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswdra dot ; and when we further And that the FdU 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined — ^using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n , — ^the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather hy the extent of the agreement than of the disagree- 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce ; — 



Tabi^ iTo. vm. 
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Sect. VII, — TAe Dialect of the Buddhist GdtMs, and its relation to the 
Bali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
wHcli I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gatha^i or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Vistaxa, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of thd peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Eajendralal Mitra, in Fo. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Tistara, iSrom which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Muller remarks, that though ‘^on account of its 
style and language,’’ it had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it ‘‘can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical hooks of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Hajendralal’s dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to he of the 
least importance ; making occasional ahridgmenifes ; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to hear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of IHepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. ITepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), probably, from its having been principally used by the 
scalds and bards of mediaeval India. Por nearly a similar reason the 

^35 Buddhist Pilgrims, in ** Chips, (1st ed.) vol. i., p. 258. 

^36 [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Qathas, is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigatlid, the gathas or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnonf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. E. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Eajendral5l 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gathas are mentioned, — J.M.] 

On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p, 134: “On the 
other hand, Babu EajendralaFs views on the origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them : they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers, — such as most of the older Buddhists were,*^prung from the 
lower classes of the people,— in the place of professional bank.’* 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the or. poetical, and 
the language of the Yedas is called Chhmdas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

Bumouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be * a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.^ It differs from the Sanskrit more in its peglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the G-atha 
versiffer; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according, to the 
exigencies of his, metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the "West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the hest illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

** The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in th^t class of Buddhist writings called the Mahdvaip'i^ya or the 
'highly developed’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, hut never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of tbe subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anushtupf to the most complicated iardulavihridita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro- 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed ta 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
IB sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a inolossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
eyUahles and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
L'Histwj’e du B\iddlusme, p. 104. 
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hand. In the Lalita Yistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) pro7incialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

‘^A. — Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances : 

1st. ‘^Of the prolongation of vowels the following may he taken 
as examples.^^ 

‘‘iVa chd for na cTia; bo cha for Ba cha; prayato for prayatah^; 
rodamana for rudamana. 

2Ed. ^'Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
^loka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and an; for 
example, ydmi for yame ; dharenti for dhdrayanti ; drmnma/ta for 
drumavardh; may a for mdyd; ghanta for ghantd; pujam etdm for 
pdjdm etdm ; yatlia for yathd ; tatha for tatJid ; aada for sada. 

3rd. Elisions of vowels and consonant^, are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final bbs are invariably elided. Take for instance : nabfie for nabhasi ; 
apsa/rdkiox apsaraBah-^^ BaddrcMshandMiox sadarchisM shandhe; imm 
drishta vasthdm for imdih druhpd avaBthdm; niicharl for niicTiacli&ra; 
pramdhenti for prmidTiydymti ; mmd for manasak; ena for etena. 

4th. Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence : 

^^Edttiye for rdtrydhj or rdtrydm; Huriyelhi iox turyelJiyah; giUno 

^38 Quoted horn the edition of the Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

pss Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prukfits) are mti for dydnii; upenti for upayanti; Janmti fox Janayanti ; jmehi 
foxjamya; mocJieMfoxmoehaya; bodhehifot bodhaya; purehiiovpuraya; darimti 
for darsayanti^ and numerous others. — J.M.] 

1^0 On this Professor Benfey remarks in the G6tt. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 134 ; “ Such forms, as, for instance, apsard for apsaras, appear already in abun- 
dance in the Yedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the ikct 
of terminations in as passing into terminations in a” He then goes on to refer to 
the great importance of this Gatha language ; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, but which has not yet been published. 
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for glam; istri for strz ; turiya for turyya; aManfaka for aklantaka; 
kilesa for kleid ; Mri for hrl ; iiri for srl ; Hriya for iriyd ; iirlye for 
iriye ; deviye for devydh ; ^ujdrdham for pujdrham ; padumdni for 
padmani; ddnacliariyd for ddnacJiaryd ; supina for svapnam}^^ 

^‘Tids tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

B. — The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may he taken as examples: vikiddhanirmalam for visuddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural) ; huddliakshefram for huddhahshetrdni (singular for 
plural) j dsanind for dmndt (instrumental for ablative) ; lodJiisuvata 
far lodMsuvatdt (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhaii 
Jiastau (plural for dual) ; hecJiid ehapade for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental) ; trilok'im for trilohi (neuter for feminine); kdranam 
for kdrandni (singular feminine for plural ueuter); mhhatrdh for 
mhliatrdni (masculine for neuter) ; pritJiu for prithdvah ; ime karma 
for imdni karnidnu 

(2.) “Tinder the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all flectional affixes,’^ as ratamc for ratnam; ahi^iov aham. IT is 
also merely put for the inherent a, as in two of the following cases : 
hshaymamskritu for hsliayasamskrita ; ziishhrdniu for nislikrdnta; pc(/ru 
^driiu for parkdritaJi, The next are instances in which the case ter- 
minations are omitted ; lauMka for laukikdh ; chitrakarma for ehifra- 
karmdmk ; and such instances are of continual occurrence. . 

(S.) ^‘The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modem vernaculars ; — 

Other cases are viyuTia for vyulm; ratana for ratna; dokiydndm for 
iahymam; mriyd for narydh; vajirikaya for vajrakdya; iakkitam for iaktam; 
itikula for iuhU; nyasiya for nyasya; ahhi^iya for abhujya; akampiyo for 
akampyalij etc. — J.M.] 
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^^Mahya for mama and mattah; tulhya for tvdy^ (sic) and 
tava ; ayu for eshaip; U for ta ; 'kahifrb for kutra and hem, 

(4.) ‘^The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatba are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are tbe result of that natural tendency to abbreviation wbicb 
in tbe English originates “wont’’ from “will not,” and “shant” 
from “shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

Dadami and demi for dadami ; hJiosi for ITiavasi; IJioti for Ihavati; 
Ihonti for Ihavanti; ramishyasi fox ramsyase; drulii iov drohat ; aranl 
or rani for arat ; uUhi for uttklitha; dada for dadasva; iunoM and 
iuna for ^rim ; muncliaml for amunoha; hheshyi for IJiamsliydmi-v-m-U- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha parihatha for parihathaya ; nyasi for nidadhuh ; 
sanuvantl for irinmnti; iumUd^ yrxinitvdi iunitya d:n.dL irxdyaiox irutvd; 
iwrdshyati for iroshydti ; sunya for srdvydn; oruhitvd fox avaruhya; 
glapayim for glapaydmdmh ; jaJiitvd for hitvd ; huddkitva for huddhva, 
“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to he is 
hhavati, which in the Gatha changes to hhoti by the conversion of the v 
into 0 and the elision of the a before and after it {hhonti in the plural, 
and hliosi in the second person singular), and thence we have JioU, hosi^ 
and Jionti in the Magadhi. B'unitvd for srutvd is the first step to the 
formation of sxixiid in Bengali, while imo%i passes into mno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“ C. — ^In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Yopadeva. They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 
There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

[I have noted also mi for mahyam and mayd\ ti for tvaya (Lv.-pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399) ; tasa for tasya (p. 126) ; anahhih for ehkify (p. 304). — J.M.] 

[I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, ‘‘to he,*^ vis., 
hhamti for hhavatif abhmhi for ahhut^ abhmhlh for abhuh (?), dbabhumn for 
abhuvan^ hJiavi for bluivishyasi and bhcbvdni, bhaviya and bhaveyd (resembling a 
Tali form of tbe same tense) for hhavet^ bhoJii for bhmat bhaviya and hhaviah for 
hhut'Vd^ amchhaviyd for anuhliuya^ prabhami and prabhama for prabhavwni and 
prabhavdmah. Tbe forms asmah for smah^ and dsi for asUf or aslty also occur. — J.M.J 
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dialect, whicK have been either passed over, or but briefiy noticed 
by Babu Eajendxalal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in elUhy which is so general 
in the Tedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
idhiyelhih^ sattvelhih^ gunebhih, smTidsanelMh^ ddralcehhih^ eJietalcelhihf 
employed instead of the form, i&kyaxh^ sattvaihy etc., which is alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ehJiih that 
the Pali form of the same case in elhif or eU, is derived,^ as in the 
word luddhelUj or luddhU (Clough, Pali Granr., p. 19). . Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in « are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for j<igata^ and jagati (the 
gen. and loc, of jagat), we have jagasya and jage ; for ndmnd (instr, 
of mmm)^ we have ndmena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahdtmam; for 
ananiayasasam we have amntayakam; for ha^manah (gen. of karmari) 
we have Tcarmasya; and for duMtaram^ accusative of the word duMiri 
(ending in r^), we have duhitam^ the accusative of feminine nonns 
ending in a. This chaiqge is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahmaua, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also iii the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as lohi^ gehi^ ndar% for the proper 
form lokej gehe^ udare. The particle api {also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit ; thus we have ahampi for aham ap% tulkyampi, for tulh- 
jgam api, vayampi for myam api^ napi for ndpi, tatMpi for taihdpt, 
piinopi for pumr dpi: so also iti is contracted to as in ahanii for 
ahm itu Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, and jalia 
for yaihd ; yatha/rwa for yathaivci^^ (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); bIU for BmriU; paths for paiheslm^ and uhfikdn for 
yashtidhdrakdn (macehearers). ^ 

•Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanit^ 
tarpayukyanth mvarttayati and dhdraymtif have chodmUy tarpesh 

^ See the ikrther instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. 
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yat% nivartteti and dharenti^ whicE, in Pali, would be chodmti^ tap^ 
pessati^ nimtteti, and dharenft* Again, for avalamlate we bare olamhate^ 
wbicb would take the same form in P^i. The modifications avdcM 
for avocJiat^ muncM for amunehat, gachohhi for agachehhatf dhyayi for 
adhydyat^ correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as ahdsi for 
0.hdr8hity ahdsi for aMrshUy addsi for addty ahosi for ahhuty afthasi 
for asthdty dbadhi for dbadMt, etc. : and snapimum for mupaydmaBuli or 
asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apaoJiinsu, the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms dariishyasi for draksh 
yasi, Bunishyati for iroshyatiy JcsMpishyati for hhepsyatiy and Bpris- 
isJiyaU for sparkshyati or spralcshyatiy are. analogous to the Pali forms 
vedissami for vetsyamiy Ihanjissami for hhoksJiydmiy and dessissami for 
' delcshyami. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as hliamUdy 
ramitvdy hanitvdy lalhitvdy Btuvitvdy manitvdy vijihUvd., sunitvdy spriiih^d 
for IJiutvdy mantvdy hatvuy labdhvdy shdvdy matvdy vi'^Mtvdy irutvdy and 
eprisktvdy are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
^pavuitvdy jdnitvd, hhu^it^dy for pra + ^eBli^vdy jndivdy and hhuktvd. 
Of the forms karitya and kariydna for kriUdy the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as sid'cana and dm: ana for 
irutvd and dfishtvd* Again, we have the forms kampayanto, mra- 
yanto, vimshkramanto, viryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayany 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may be said 
of pekshasi for preksliase ; idva for tdmt ; smardhiy kurvahiy hhandhty 
msakiy for smaray kuru, hhana and msa respectively ; deviye and devlye 
for devyah] tapasmi for tapasi] talasmin for taUy arhantebhih for 
arhadhhih] pralTidyd for prahhUydy vdchdyd for mchd, Por tyaldtd I 
find tbe word chhorayitvdy which does not seem to be much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives clihorana in the sense 
of “leaving.’’ I quote the folio w^g additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pitJiitd for pislitdy pitMtcini for pratldtdniy vUnapl for Dyasndpch 
yaUy smpit for Bnapayitva, kshipinsu for kshipaniiy Ihamya for hhtvdy 
pratuhfMhUvd for pratuhthayay datti for dadatiy deli for dadati, ddsmi 
for ddByamiy dlyatu iox diyatamy darthi fox dadatah, daditu for dutumy 
deiiy dadia and dadiya for dattvd ; kurumi for karomi, karonti for 
mntiy or karisjiyanti'y kmroma for karishyamakki ka/reya for huryuh\ 
harityay kariyOy and kariyd for kriti^d ; prakarohi fox prakuru; grihltyay 
grahiya for grililtvd ; bUimnmi for Ihinadmi ; vadmi for mddmi j vym* 
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ihaya for vyutthdya ; MhiUya for sthitvd ; uttkihitva for uttlidya ] aru^ 
Jiitya for druhya^ pardJianiya for pardhatya\ utiMhet for uttMtJieti 
charoti for oharati ; minitvd for matvd ; iahUtam and iahtitam for 
iahtam ; %iclicKhreyaya for utlcsheyaya ; miyati for mriyaU ; ^Hrirna for 
yurva ; vidu for vidvdn ; viduhUh for rndvadlUh ; Idhliase for Idlhdya ; 
mfh%lcritdttak for mmskritat, or mmskritatah ; Jdnmii for jdndmi ; hhdsz 
for hhdsJiatei mnenti for mneshyaU; janesM or janaishi^ for janayishyati; 
adrisiih for adrakshuh} jpa^yeia for drisyate; adhyeshfu for adhyetzim; 
chiniayd for chintayitvdi vademi for vadamt; vandima for vandamahe; 
atihrametum for atikrcmitum. (In all tliese cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Yistara.) JN’ouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable ka^ as rodantahoy gachhamd- 
mlwy hlidshamdnikah, dadantikd.h, roditavyakah, dgatikdhy dasinikah 
for mdan (or rather rodanto)^ gachhamdney hhdshamdndhy dadatyahy 
roditmyahy dgatdhy dCisikah. This insertion of ka is also to he noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f. ; where 
yakd. and asakauy yakah and asakauy stand for ydy yahy and asm. 

Very peculiar is the "wse of the a privative in ajanehi for md jamya, 
do not cause.^’ 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as lalU for 
la^syasBy or laMJiahy gachehi for agachhaty chali for chalitdy munehi for 
ammckaty a/cachi for avoohaty nivekayi for nivesitahy ehhddayi for chhdda- 
yatiy parichari for ^aryacharah and paricMHmy taricliari for mracha- 
tammy tyagi for tyaktdy tyaktvdy and tyaktavdny smart for smritam and 
smaranamy mrshi for mrskitvdy praji for avrajaty sparii for sprashfumy 
uUM for uUishtlia and utthd.yay is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul- 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Yedic lef 
form, as in tmcJiayatiy dharshayati, salidtiy lablidii, drisdsiy vrajdsiy for 
moohaydtiy etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adrisdsiy rendered by the com- 
mentator pmyati or adrdkshiL 
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I proceed with the quotations from Bahu BajendralaFs Essay, 

the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to he knowji for cer- 
tain. M. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; he says : — 
'‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Vaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), ' and’ it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which tho simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S'akya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali , — a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en- 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct ; to my mind the second ap- 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde- 
scribable melange^ in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which shme are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense ^of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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BXicii a jargon may liave “been produced in places. wBere tlie Sanskrit 
T7as not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations wiiich 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less* remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side' of the Indus, or in CasHmir, for example ; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would he 
cultivated with less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ 

**This opinion,” continues Babu Eajendralal, we venture to think, 
is bounded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the fitst 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal' of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Anjay ihtahay and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to he, in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

L'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105, [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Bnrnonf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
tbefee views of Burnouf:'— ‘‘The Mahayana SCltras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects j and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, as it appears, have arisen in a country where' the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity ; and, consequently, the writings in question 
were probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which pla}s an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (Sea 
alee pp. 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume.) — 
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enlianced, TrLen we Lear in mind that the prose portion of tho 
Vaipulya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanslcrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the prorincialisins and popular forms so abundant in" the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acq[uainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
What could have been tbe object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

‘‘It might he supposed — what is most likely the case — ^that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages ; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
"What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin ? ^Nothing 
hut a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of S'akya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to he had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the held of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to have been compiled about tbe time of tbe third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all .likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

“ The more reasonable conjecture appears to he that the Gatha is 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced iu corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatredam uchyate^ ‘ Thereof 
this may he said,^ affords a strong presumptive evidence,^* 

In a review of Burnouf’s “Lotus de la Bonne Loi,’^ Professor Veber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp* 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding passage in. regard to the 
language of the Gathas : — 

**The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc- 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one ; since, on 
the contrary, it is Jjrecisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Bali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions ; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language ; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
‘ 1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Yistara is said to have been * compiled 
in Sanskrit about th« end of the sixth century from ballads iu au 
ol solete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards ^t a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Eajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M- Burnouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
.language, it was at least a written language in a remote age: and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Bajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
fiuocesdve modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India. 

‘‘The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate between the IMIi and the pure Sanskrit. New, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India &om Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S'akya, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of S'akya's advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenl, the Dravidi,^^ and the Panchaii, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India/’ 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from the forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, Mahratti, Bengali, etc,, which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient mediaeval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Tedas. In Section I. the modern vemaculai’s are 
considered. In Sections II. — ^lY. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that they were either them- 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of iEustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section Y. an account 
has been given of the Pali ; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, hr more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section YI. I have supplied some description of the language em- 
ployed in the reek inscriptions of Piyadasi ; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

[If by tihe Brfividi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages> it w 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakfits.—J ,M.] 
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use ia northern India in the third century b.o. And finally, in Section 
yil., I haye described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or 'narratiye poems in which the actions of Hnddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. Wo have seen (p. 59) that the Pffi 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip- 
tions ; and vice versd. It is sufficient to say that all these thi'ee 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the di^amatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect, VlII . — On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue; 
on ike manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and m the jgeriod 
of their formation : views of Professors JFeher, Aufrecht, Lassen, and 
Penfey. 

From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modem vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Tali, we discover, ^ as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gi’adual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
banded down to us: and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof nf this, T shall 
first ' of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements u'^a.t of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan-f 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the plspoess by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weberns account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen : — 

take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against. Both) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we m,ust, on the contrary, regard tbe development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common soijrce, viz. tbe Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous For a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my * Yajasaneyi, Sanhitae Specimen,’ ii., 204-6 ; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedas, of 
which the following are examples : kntazrkyita, B. Y., i. 46, 4 ; 
kata=:karta (above, p. 30): geba=griba (above, p. 40); guggulu=: 
gungnlu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17 ; vivittyai=vivi8htyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavacha^t 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana) ; krikalass, 
Yrih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=:krikadasu, Bik., i, 29, 7; puroda^a=: 
purolasa (comp. da4ru=lacryraa) ; padbhih=:padhhiii ; kshullaka=: 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=:bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); viki- 
ridarzvikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti=:grabhasti, or garbhasti; 
mghaiitu=nigranthn ; ghas=:gras; bhanj— bhranj (orbranj); bhuj=: 
bhruj ; bband=:blandus ; bha3=bras. In the latter cases an r has 
dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants. • . . 

^ indisebe Sfcudien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakiitmngs within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Tajas. Sanh, Specimen, ii. 
203, ff. incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 

Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modern high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and hy the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Frakrita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin: the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of. grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Yedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Yedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal ‘ 
of grammarians, and polished hy the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Yedic language 
{chJiandas) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Yedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be ; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma- 
tion existed,— rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevaE in the 
Prakrit tongues are to he found throughout the Yedas. In the latter, 
the feculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
Reprinted in. IndW\e Studien, ii, pp. 110^ 111, 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneraceis of fall- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-yeda (which, as forming a transitimi 
from thenTedio to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Bigyeda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
andShtapatha 'Bv^mz.n2iB{paroxavritt(iyah: comp. Both, p. li. Kighan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit. languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govinda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gohinda derived from go^pendraJ^ 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect* The examples 
yrhich he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Bigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu- 
lation were non- Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Mann), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered tbe government, and that then the language 
of. the masses began to prevail I agree with Professor Weber m 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.*^ 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were coivect, would not 
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be inconsistent "witli tbe conclusion VHcb I hope ultimately to estab- 
Ksb, viz,, that the language out of wbicb. tbe Prakyits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Yedic era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis- 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakyit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, becaihe developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

. Veber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Yedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Yedic forms, such as the instrumental 
in ebJiiSj reappear in the Prakrits ; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Yedic forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, voL ii,, pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern Ihdia, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations oJ ‘Weber. 

^*The inscription of the Sinha Prince EudraSdaman, which dates 
from the year 85 b.c., is written in Sanskrit pfose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. Prom thib fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.’’ 

‘‘It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Aboka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects;, of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Gabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Kajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka was 
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263-226 B.C., and tliat of MegtaYahana 110 j for tlie accounts 

of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to haYO existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Yedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the-^ule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language ; but I assume that it was jiot till 
long after the. immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

Lassen, App. pp. x; xxiii. I add another, passage on the subject of the muta- 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at 'which they may he supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s 'woik, p. 692, f., 2nd ed. : “The fact now established, that in 
As'oka’s time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As Asbka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects diffeiing more or less from one al. other, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years ; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popuisr dialects ; we will not 
-here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
difrerent classes of auditors being unable to understand each other ; nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic langunge 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people j we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica- 
tion in the TJpanishads and in the hymns of the Veda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Anoka’s 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages; 
and the same is the case in the iamas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Purunas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence I believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can he alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the I^ic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im- 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit ; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified hy the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufS.cient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
guage. , 

“Ko conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in M (derived from 
in words ending in a, while the modem Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form in ebhu is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi- 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modem languages, the Provengal, Prepch, Poiiiu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich 'in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one,^ — I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
Tincultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows : — 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Yikraanaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Ariau Indians, but owed its origin oniy to the learned; and that 
the Yedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost ; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: Pirst, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Yedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Yedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects : varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan- 
guages. The Athenian^ and Eomaus certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke ; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must he added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word lhaska (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Yedic, and employs as synonymous with 
Ihashayam the word hh^ i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this Ihasha^ or current form of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiax one. Whili^t 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prominent, . . • . and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment hy the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of A4oka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.’’ 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment,, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff. ; — 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects , of one or 
more- languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de- 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot .be decided any more than tbe era of the immigra- 
tion of tbe people wbo spoke it. “We can only determine tbe follow- 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) tbe Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of tbe Indus, as is shown 
both by many geograpbical names in tbosq. regions, by tbe accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by tbe languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to tbe north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as tbe Himalaya and tbe Indian Caucasus; (3) to tbe east, in tbe 
time of Asoka, as far as the region of tbe Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized ; (4) to %e south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as tbe southern Drontiers of 
Maharashtra : this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which axe most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modem’ Mahratti; (6) Sanskrit 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: Ve find in Anoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, but must have become, 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there ; consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
A^oka, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhistic, that they composed their hooks not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from Hie language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtri), stands yet in .a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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the sixth century b.o., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. Dut a speech which becomes fixed iu,such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding, 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the enthe Indian empire ; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta countiy. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its' restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to thai time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
deyelopments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Eomanio dialects to Latin. 

But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in. Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools of the Brahmans, and along i^ith it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science, ’When 
aronsed to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings* composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity: one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and then followed 

^‘Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
schools at this early period, we may yot appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Biidiihism 
as evidence of their existence/* 
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the Eamayana. But external grounds, as Tirell as the mention which 
they make of the Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have , been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot J)ossibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro- 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, haring died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultirated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 
generally : and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
80 valuable an instrument of cultivation. W^e have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re- 
maiued in use throughout the middle ages, and even in onr own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries n.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed aa 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects* 
.The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect^ that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to he even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

isi [WTo have another ' instance of a language not vernacular iu India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahomcdans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices. — 
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Jews ; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man nnless he had 
learnt ^ sacred language,' " . . , , 

At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form, 
(a period which cannot yet he determined, hut which may he con- 
jecturaHy placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
signed for representation before the entire public,* and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language o| public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have neeu put into the month of gods, kings, and priests. 
■Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine ; hut I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it." 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan- 
guage, and the later §drm which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him hut a 
small portion of the Yedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means .we can have of judging what the earlier language was.^* He 
remarks : “ The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Yedie by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the TTpanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
.compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

Had these ohservations been written now, Professor B^ey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would hare been in a 
position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this, work in the Gdtt Gel. 
Anzeigen, already referred to, p. 136, Prof, Benfcy writes as follows : “I would, now 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Vedic or oldf-Sanskiit 
instead of Sanskrit].” See "Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in yemacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect ; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must' have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimiLation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. . This rule does not, in general, luevail in the 
Yedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modem Sanskrit pushes the applicatiou of this rule, 
will be couviuced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

** Further, whem the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a mos't important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for- grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re- 
ceived ffom the dialecis which had been developed out of it : they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manuks Institutes, cannot 
be in aU respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain tliat the now Sanskrit has lost^®® much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only, lose from the circumstance that 
it had dfed out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the tiijae when the new, 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not hare 
had. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one Temaenlar dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which-might he adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which woiild demand too much space to be here attempted, 

I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking i*ace immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further "south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
B.C. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

153 Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and bas frequently 

modified the original meaning of those still in existence.** — Aiifrecht, XJnadisutraa, 
pref. p. viii* ** In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. ‘When, commentators arose to explain the ITnadisutras,*' 
—supposed by Professor Aufrecht (p. ix.) to be considerably older than PSnini, — 
they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were hold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.** — Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it; and in.tlie sixth century b.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, • it was 
brought hack into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in- 
teRectual development. About the fifth century a.b., it had become 
diflPused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Alahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Hr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1870, voL v,, new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the Old-Aryan ” language : — 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and P^) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
^neo- Aryan, ^ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Yedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even ike language of the Yedas, and which there- 
fore may, when necessary, be called ‘ Old Aryan,’ 

** It is a highly probable theory that the * Old Aryan,’ like aE other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Yedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated', and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. “We- cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan- 
guage, hut simply that they reduced to rule what was tEl then vague 
and irre^lar, that they extended to the whole of the language eu- 
phonic laws which had been tiE then only of partial application, and 
60 forth ; aE the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It wEl, therefore, not mEitate against the established con- 
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temporaneons existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms ; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali.’^^^ 


Sect, . IX . — Measom for Bup^oBtng that the Samhrit wob originally a 
sugoken language. 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no douht, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Yedie 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question : while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskric, but was still a 
vernacular tongue.^ As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro- 
pean scholar, — yiz,, that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan- 
guage, — may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
ror me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

Witt r^erence to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow- 
ing -seiftenccs from Mr. Beamcs’s article, p. 150 : — “ With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must be explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, hut this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin/* 

Indiscbe Literaturgeschichte, p. 1, His words, as translated, are these: — 
“In 'its earliest period the Indo-aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskiit but Prabritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the ancient Tndo-aryan vcniuculnr coiitcmporanoously with the Sanskrit*** 
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First : — ^Fven though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; jet these would be the dialects of tbe 
Dasjus, or non-Arian tribes ; while the upper classes of the popula- 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must haYO been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arlan 
language then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons^ IFe must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfoy has well remarked above, p, 140, £), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition w^ere then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been ; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language ; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in- 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation ; 

in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions.^®® 

The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of tb 3 language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Beniey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135 : ^‘iiere, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154 — ‘ Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed m a spoken language] little 
used in conversation ;* which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally,’ of the moo^ for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedic Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, ‘as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ais for 
ais and ebhis, as the ending of instrumental cases of nouns in a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit, — it is just these points which determine ns 
to explain the latter (the modem Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialed® : those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to tiun the speech 
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It is true tliat we cannot point out tlie exact forms pf all tte 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a ^oken tongue; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent hrom the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per- 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second : — ^The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em- 
ployed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, aud gradually diverged more and more from it and 
feom each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con- 
versation, — is by no mesms a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language ; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
Prfench, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc,) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Eomau empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 
It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets ; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit S'afetras, But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred 6r a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
i^rung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin infiections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verbs. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

yith which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rules (Ilcflex- 
gesetze) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and the compositions which were more 
doseiy connected with it that brought hack many of its at flrst neglected peculiari- 
ties into the regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can be proved by the express 
testimony of Panini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compare Pan. iii. 2. 108,- and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 13, 
imd sborier Grammar, § 361, 369.)*' 
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fipoken in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother* 
language, litany of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemblte very closely the modificafions which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. €9, from Burnouf and Lassen^s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient language;^, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a’ few of the most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to 

I. — Phoitetic Changes. 

(1). Words in wMcb the or is dropped from a compound letter cf, net^ or 
while the t is doubled, 

Latin forms," as modified in, Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in 3^11 and Prakrit. 

Latin. . Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 


perfectus 

becomes 

perfetto 

muktas becomes 

mutto 

dictus 


detto. 

yuktas 


jutto. 

jnnctus ^5® 

» 

giunto.^®* 

bhaktas 


bhatto. 

fructus 


firutto. 

sikthaka 


sitthao. 

pactum 


patto. 

parityaktas 


parichchatto. 

tractus 


tratto. 

bhuktas 


bhtttto. 

factus 

0 

fatto. 

saktaa 


satto. 

actus 

h 

atto. 




octo 


otte. 




doctufl 


dotto. 




"Words in which the ^ of is dropped, and the t doubled. 


ruptus 

becomes 

rotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

aptus 


atto. 

suptaa 

»» 

sutto. 

inceptus 

n 

incetto. 

guptas 

» 

gutto. 

septem 

tf 

sette. 

luptas 

n 

lutto. 

captivus 

f9 

cattivo. 

triptia 


titti. 

assuraptus 

f» 

assunto. 

taptas 

>» 

tatto. 

Bubtus 

f* 

sotto. 

Baptamas 


sattamo 

(With many others). 

napta 


natta. 




praptas 

1 

patto. 




paryfiptas 


pajjatto. 




kshiptas 

j* 

khitto. 




liptas 

» 

litto. 




diptas 


ditto. 


Since the first edition of this volume was published, this subject has Oeen 
handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Vergleichung dea 
Prakrit rait den Eomaniachen Sprachen, von Friederich Haag. In a review of this 
hook in the Lit. Centralhlatt for May ll, 1870, p. 694, f. reference is made to its 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, I do not find in my copy. 

^ The Latin o is sounded h in Sanskrit. 
ffiuf in Italian, is sounded as>w in Sanskrit. 
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{3}* Words in which fclie / of a compound letter, pi or hl^- is dropped.^®® 

Xiatin forms, as nioiMcd in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Xatin. Italian. Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

plands „ 

(4). Words in wliioh the h of the compound letter hj is dropped. 

subjeotus becomes sop:^^etto, kubjas becomes kbujjo,’®^ 

objectus „ oggotto.i®^ 

(6). Words in wbicli the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 
Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


absorptUB 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalamw 

absurdus 


assurdo. 

skandhas 

11 

khandho. 

externus 

7> 

csterno. 

dharraas 

It 

dhammo. 

mktus 

» 

misto. 

duehkaras 

91 

dukkaro. 

sextus 


sesto. 

kshama 

91 

khama. 

textus 

» 

testo. 

mugdhas 

11 

rauddho. 

saxum 

If 

sasso. 

mudgas 

11 

muggo. 

sonmus 

» 

Bonno. 

labdhas 

99 

laddho. 

damnum 


danno. 

s'abdas 

99 

saddo. 

autumnus 

91 

autunno. 

nimnas 

9> 

nimmo,^ 

domina 

9) 

donna. 

amnayas 

19 

ammayo. 




pradyumnofi 

' ft 

pajjummo. 




janman 

19 

jaramo. 




rajfia 

19 

lanua. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
hanm for harm, savva for sarwa^ mitta for mitral puUa for ^utTa^ etc. 
This elision of t is not usual in Italian. 

II. — ^I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations hare been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 


word amus^ a year, is thus declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. - - - - annus. Nom. - - - - amii. 

Oen. - - - - anni. Gen. « • - « aimonnn. 


Lat. and Ahl. - « anno, Pat, and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. - - . annum. Accns. - ~ - annos. 

In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

iw In Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which I is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as glana becomes gilam* 

Yar. II. 34- Pronounced as if written in English, sojjeitOy qjgetio, 

I can only infer, from the rule in,Yararuchi,’III. 2, that the n is thrown out 
and the m doubled- in this and the two following words, as I have n6t met them 
anywhere. 
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mno ; and one in tlie plural, anm ; tlie case-terminations being sup- 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural, 


Norn, and Aceus. 

- V anno. 

Norn, and Accns. 

- gli anni. 

Gen. - » - 

- deir anno. 

Gen. - - - . 

« degli anni. 

Bat. - « • - 

- alf anno. 

Bat 

• agli anni. 

Ahl. - . - - 

- daU’ anno. 

Abl. - - - . 

- dagli anni 

III. — ^In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active 

voice are pre- 

served in a modified shape, as the following example will show : — 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian, 

Latin. 

Italian, 

1. vendo. 

vendo. 

. 1. vendebam. 

vendeva. 

2. vendis. 

veiidi. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. rendit. 

yende. 

3, yendebat. 

yendeva. 

4. Tendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4. yendebamns. 

vendeyamo. 

5, vendihs. 

vendete. 

6. yendebatis. 

yendeyate. 

6. vendnnt. 

yendOno. 

6. yendebant. 

vendeyano. 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

yendei. 

1. vendidissein. 

vendessi. 

2. yendidisti. 

yendesti. 

2. vendidisKes. 

yendessi. 

3. yendidit. 

yend^. 

3. vendidisset. 

yendesse. 

4. Tendidimns. 

vendemmo. 

4. yendidissomns. 

vendcssimo. 

6. yendiditis. 

vendeste. 

5. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6. yendiderunt. 

yenderono. 

6, vendidissent. 

vendessero. 


But (lY.) in the passiye voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
laudor, am praised ego laudalar^ was praised;*^ ego 
laudanr, ‘‘ I should he praised, ” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had, already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say Jb eom hdaio, lo em hdato^ lo iorei hdaio^ 
am,’^ ‘‘I was,” I should he, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from xi 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only firom ancient books, or from its 
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*ase in iiie public •worsbip of tbe Eoioan Catholic Church, or firom its 
occasional employment by modern scholars m their writings, or in 
. scholastic, discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it he true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was, once the common speech of the whole Homan people, there can 
be no dfficnitj in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prakyit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, ile. the old Arian lan- 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
^d natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, but also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society ? The complex structure of a language, i.e, the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, whiph, to those who are ac- 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an ^argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
cbaracteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler ^ their forms. This is exemplified in 
case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third; — ^The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
month of Br^mans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140) : and even the common employment of the same lan- 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ if in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at ope time ordinarily spoken by Br^mans, the nse of it would 
easfly he propagated ffom one generation of learned men to another. 
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Eourtlx: — Manu mentions a difference of s^eecli in ancient India 
among the Basyns, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of' the Aryas, and others the language of the Mleehhas.’®* 
The language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanscrit, or old-Sanskrit itself : whether it was the one^ or the 
other must depend on the age m which we suppose this particultir text 
of Manu's Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian ' language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth : — ^In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Fanini, we find the obsolete language of the Yedas distinguished 
fropi the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is allnded to or de- 
signated by the terms anmdJiydyam (in the Teda), cJihandas (metre), or 
arsha (the speech of the rishis), etc. ; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as lliushd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the bTirukta, in the introductory part of his work, 1. 4, 
speaking of particles {nipdtdh)^ says : tesJidm ete chatvdrah upandrthe 
lhavanU'iii | iti Ihdshdydm cha anvadhydyam cha *‘Aymr 

^^Indrah iti \ iti \ pratuhedhdrthiyo hhdshdydm vibliayam 

-anvadhydyam | Indrafh devam amamata^'*^ Hi pratishedharthtyah 
Uyddi\ ‘‘Of them these four are particles of comparison. ‘Jm* 
has this sense both in the common language (hhdshd) and in the Teda 
(anvadhydyam)-: ihuB Aynir iva, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,' ‘like ludra.’ 
‘ifa' has in the hhdsM a negative sense. In the Ted^, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsaia^ ^they did not regard Indra 
as a god/ it has a ne^tive sense,’’ etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: ^^nunam^^ iti vtchihiUdrtMyo bhdghdydm ] 
ubhayam anvadhydydm vichihiUdrihiyah padapuranas cha [ “ The 

particle ^nunam^ is used in the Ihdshd to signify uncertdnty; in 

Manu, 1 . 45. The ver^e is quoted and translated in YoL I. of this wort, p.482 1 
but I repeat it here for facility of reference. MuhKa^hdhuru-paj'jdndm yah UJcejdiayc 
mhih 1 mlechchhavackad cJidrya-'Vdchah sarve ie Basyam'fy stnrilah j “Those tnbes 
which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahma, i.e. Brahmanas, Eishatriyas, Vaisyas, and S'udras], whether they speak 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, are called Pasyos,** 
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tRe Teda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.’’ 
Again, Yaska says, ITir. II. 2 : athCipi IhdsMhlhjo dhdtulJiyo migamak 
krito hhdshyante damundV^ ^^ksketrasadJidh^^ iti\ athd^i naigamelJiyo 
IMsUhd^ ^^ushnam^^ ^^gliritam^^ iti\ athdpi j^rakritay ah em eheshu 
Ikdshyante mkritayah ekeshu | gati-karmd kambojeshv em 

IhdsJiyate | mkdram asya dryeshu Vimhante ^Hamh^^ iti | ddtir^^ 
lamndrthe prdchyeahu datram udUhyeshu | “ Again, there are Yedic 
{naigamd) nouns (as damundh and hhetramdhdJi) which are derived 
from roots found in the Ihushd; and also formations in the Ihdshd^ 
such as ushnarriy ghritam^ which come from Yedic roots, further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of othersc 8’amti, as a verb for ^ going/ is used in the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas, The verb dati is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
datram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the Horth.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Eambojas, a 
people living to the nortiU-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 36, vilh2shd chhandasi \ “in the chliaiulas (Yeda) there is an 
option;” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayadini chhmidan | “In the chhandas we 
have the forms mjasmmja [instead of aydmaya]^'*^ etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
foDowing Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 0, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141, The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74: — and the expressions ruhau (‘in a rishi’), and 
richi (‘in a Yedic verse ’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133, In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
hhdshd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : Ihdshdydm mdavasah uvah j 
“in the current language the roots sadj vas^ and §ru, take kvaau;^^ 
6, 3, 20 : sthe chd Ihdshdydm | “ and in thfe case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will he found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98/«« 

Compare Y"eber’s Indiscbe Literatargescbichte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studien, ir. 76. Dr. F. Hail writes, pref. to his edition of the Vasava^ 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Paninx 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Muller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth centuiy b.c. 

Chips,’’ 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1807),^®^ — and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp* 163, f, (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861), — ^places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antic[uities (voL i., first edition, p, 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and voL ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unaeq[nainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be blder, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p. 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(Panini, p, 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 

datta, p. 24, note: “The word bbdslia signifies ^classical Sanskrit,’ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Yeda, or with the various l^i-akrits.” The following 
account of this bhasha by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views wdiich 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, if.). “After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their dilFerent dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the eflect of fixing thb linguistic usage {urns loquendi)^ so that a generally recog- 
nized language known as the bhasha had aiisen, in which the Brahmauas and 
Sutras are composed.”— I nd. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Both from 
his review of Weber’s History of Ind. Lit. in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p, 005 : — “ Contradistinguished from these Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhasha, the later name of which, 
Sanskrita, we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prukrita, and answer- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere ‘does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
an incorrect contrast. I believe' that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this sondewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which are also con- 
tained in Prakrit the value (signification ?) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.” 

168 fn the same Essay, printed under the title of the “ Last Besults of the Sanskrit 
Besearches,” in Bunsen’s Outline of the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed ya.ska in the fourth century b.c. 
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IE regarding Panini as anterior to Bnddiia (Ind. Ant., voL i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor Weber also (Ind* Stud. v. 136, ff.) rejects 
'the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha.^®'’^ If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years b.c, 
(Lassen, vol. L, second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of T^ka; and a some- 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word hhashd, when referred to Sana’^t, 
in the sense of a universaUy spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But stni the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would he evident to every scholar ; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called the llidsha^ or language excellence. We have conse- 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 52 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage : — 

Bhuydmso ^^aiabddh alpiydmsah hMdh | elcaiJcaeya hi SaMaeyk 
hahavo ^^alJiramsd7} \ tad yathd ity asya ialdasya 

*^gotd^^ gcyotaUM^* ity-evam-ddayo lahavo ^^ahhraMsdh\ 

** Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions ((^adhra^^h). 
Thus there axe numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow) ; such as the 
following, vix., gdm, gom, gold, gopotaliid, etc.” This reference to in- 
correct forme, such as those of the word yo, which seem to be Prnk|ii^^ 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken lan- 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

Compare tbe same writer’s remarks on tliis question in bis reriew of Mr* 
D’Alwis's Kachchayana in tbe Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 663. 

^ In the Mjiohiiakati, pp. 98, 99, the word yona occurs in the sense of oxen* 
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Tulgarisms : for tliere would Jiave heen no ground for sucli a mode of 
comparison “between words wbicb were regarded as belonging to differ- 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth: — the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Eigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs : Chatvdn vdk jparmita paddni tdni 
vidur hrdhmandh ye manishinah | guJid trmi mhitd nengayanti turiya'fh 
vdcho mamshydh mdanU\ '‘There are four measured grades of lan- 
guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men/' I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Pari^ishta, or Supplement to the Mrukta, i. 9 : — 
Katamdni tdni chatvdri ^addni\ ^^omkdro vydhritaya§ cJia^^ ity dr sham [ 
^^ndmdhhjdte cha upasarga-nijpdtdS eha^'^iti vatyakarandh j ^^manfrak 
kalpo hrdhmcCnaiTi ckaturthi rydvahdrihV^ iti ydjnilcdh | ^^ricko yaj^ 
umslii sdmdni ehaturihi 'oyavaharihi " iti nairuMdh ] " sarjpdndni vdg 
myasdiJh hshxidrasya sarisripasya chatnrthl vyavaJidrihl " ity eke j pa- 
iushu tunaveshu mrigesliu dtmani cha '' ity atmapravaddh j athapi Irdh* 
manam hhavati mi vdh srishtd chaturdha vydbhavad | eshi) eva 
lokeshu trini paiushu twiyam ] yd pritliivydm sd Agnau sd ratkantare | 
yd aniarihshe sd Vdyau sd mmadevye ] yd dim sd aditye sd hrihati sd 
stanayiindv atha pamshu | taio yd vag atyariehyata tdm hrdhmaneshv 
adadhuh | tasmad Irdhmand'fy uhhayim mdanti yd cJia devdndm yd cha 
manushydndm^^ iti | 

''What are these four grades? The explanation of the :fishis is, 
that 'they are the four mystic words, om, hhuh^ Ihuvah, and smr.^ 
The grammarians^^ say 'they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.* The ceremotdalists declare them' 
to be ' (1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts) ; (3rd) 
the brahmanas; and (4th) the current language.*^’® The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being '(1st) the inch; (2nd) the yajush; 
(Srd) the saman texts ; and (4th) the current language.' Others think 
they denote the speech '(1st) .of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (Srd) of 

See tbe Mababbashya, pp. 28, 29.. 

See Sayana’s commentary on E.V. i. 164, 45. . He there defines thus tbe 
words xjydvahdrihi mk: Bhoga-mshayd ^^ydm may a** ityddi-rupd vya/vahdriJii \ 

Tbe common language is that wbicb refers jko objects of enjoyment, such as gam. 
dmya, ‘ bnng tbe cow.’ ” These words are of course Sanskrit. 
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small reptiles; and (4tli) tlie current language/ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul/ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Erahmana i ‘ Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Eathantara texts ; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Yamadevya prayers ,* celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most 
excellent was placed in the Brahmans : hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language ; both that of gods and that of men.’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the N'irukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Burga, the commentator, who refers to the Mrukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Mr. i., 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, :ff,) But though itself subsequent in date to the Mrukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
lang’xago {mjdvahdriU vdh) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Yedic text as being spoken by men. By this wo are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brahmana which 
the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men; and this' might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the' time when 
the Brahmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Yedic and the ordinary Sanskrit ; or to cultivated and rustic speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism.^^® And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 

Benfey, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “^Yas the first.” 

^72 In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. liv. 6, 11, 2, itig 
said, parolcsha-priyah iva hi devdJi pratyakslia-d'OishaJt^ “ for the gods love, as it 
were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” The first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Brahinanas, The commentator on the Taitt. Br. u 
5, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Hence also in common life teachers avoid such 
names as Devadatta, and like to be lionoured by such appellations as ‘upadhyuyn,’ 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from tbe passage adverse to t'ke 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Yedic age. 

Seventh: — ^In the Bamayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following — 

Hanuman, tho monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into tho palace of Bavana, the Eakshasa king, and as redecting 
how he is to address Sita, who is there confined* He says (Sundara 
Handa, xxx. 17, Bombay edition) : aham hy atitanu^ chaim vanara^ cha 
vUeshatuh ] vdahafk chodiiharisJiydmi mdnmhlm iha safhshritdm'^’^^ I 18 | 
yadi vdcliam praddsydmi dvijatir iva Ba^mskritdm j Rdmnmn. manyamdnd 
mam 8Ud lliiid hhaviskyati 1 10 [ amsyam eva vahtavyam mdnmlmfh 
vdhjmn arthavat j mayd auntvayUum sakyd ndnyatheyam aninditd ( 
^‘Eor I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished {samshritdm) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Sita will think I am Eavana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus^only 
can I comfort the blameless lady.^^ 

The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara K!an<Ja, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows : anmdhdsayish- 
ydmi solcendpnMte7idriydm | ahmn hj aviditas cJiaivd vdmrai clia, vi^esha- 
tah ( "it I yadi vdeha'm mdukydmi dvijatir iva samkritdm ( seyam 
dlakshya rujyafk cJia Jdnakl hhdshitmn cha me | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mam pimas trdsam gamuhyati ] taio jdta-paritrd8d iaMaih hwrydd 

‘Misra/ and so forth,” {atah eva lohe ^pi I)evad(ittMi*ndma parityajya acMrydk 
upddhydydh miirdfi Uyddi-^i^amahhih pujyah paritmhyantt)^ It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 813, f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Batieia, 
and by the gods the tomb of Myrine; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 291 ; xx. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), With regard to the double name— the 
human and the divine— by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Loheck (Aglao. p. 858), Mtzsch (Od. x. 305), and Gofctling {Hes. intro, xxx.) are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name ; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

'*^3 Por the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Eeiischr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

These words are thus explained by the commentator : mdnmhtm mamtshyeh- 
s<trlr(t’Sddhyam | samshritdm*^ vyaharaTm^^amshdravatm j 
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mdnasmnt | Bliall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unkoown, and above all a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
Janald (Sita), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Eavana, and would again become terrified ; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.^’ Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes . as foEows (verses 83 and 
84 of the same section) : Ramam uhUshtciiarmdnam nimittair amhiria- 
yan | tasmdA mhhydmy ahafh •odkyam manushyah iva samBlritam | 
naindm udvejayishyumi tad-huMM-yata-mamsam | “Announcing by. 
signs the undaunted Eama, 1 shaE address to her such polished lan- 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind wEl he fixed on the thoughts of her husband.’’ 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
imderstand it, hut that it would alarm her, and be imsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Eamayana was 
written (whenever that may have he6n was at least understood by 
them,^^® and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and. 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary]* man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
•easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under- 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

ITS Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

In the MpichhakatT, however, written prohahly at a later period (see above, 
p. 12, note 4); a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit ia 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed .) : — mama dava duvehim jjma 
hassam jaadi itthide salcJcadarn padhantte manmsena a haaliin ydantena [ itthm dava 
Bahkadam padhanti dirmammnassa via gitfhl adkiam smttmdif which is thus trans- 
lated by Professor 'Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) : — ‘‘KoW,tome, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song; the woman snuffle? hke a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.** 
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Again, an expression occurs in- the Aranya Kanda, xi. 56, from 
wMcli it seems as if tlie use of Sanskrit was a ckaracteristic of Brah- 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dhdrayan Irdhmanwm rujpamr Ihalak Bamhritam 
vadan\ dmmtrayati viyrdn sa iraddham uddiiya nirghrinah | ‘‘As- 

suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Bakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony 
In the^Sundara Kan da, Ixxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as aamslcriiam Jietu- 
iam^mmm arihavach cha | “polished {samslcritam)^ supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purport;*' and in the Yuddha Kanda, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Eama a discourse 
which was samshritam madkuram ilahsJinam arthamd dharma-sarTihitaml 
“ polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue/’ 
But in neither of these two passages does, there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word samskrita, 

'In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 1 8, f.), the word samskdra 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
samskritai at all events in a manner which enables us (as 'W'eber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose : duhkhena lubudlm 
cJiainam JSanumdn Marutdtmajah | smnshdrem yatJid htndm vdcham ar- 
thdntaram gatdm | tishthantim amlankdram di^yamdndm Bva^tejasd ] 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Sita with difficulty, stand- 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense' is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form." 

The commentator explains the first line thus: hrdhmanc^rugam*^ hrdhmana* 
BadfUa-vesham | samskritam vadan** brdhmana-vad iti deshak j 
^78 xixe reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, iv. 39 ; and the 
cotnmentator there has the foUoTOg note: SnandnuUpanddir anga-mmsMrah | 
vidcho i)ydkaraim-jndnddi-jah samshdrah [ devyak arthdntdra^gatatmm deiantara- 
gatatmm 1 vdchaa tumDaksMtdrthdd anydrtha-hodhakhatmm | i)a(iho*rtfioyat'hai>ya* 
htrarj^y^uhhydsa’^didhkkma vyutpatiim sampadyit hudhyaU tad'-vat JSttam kaali{ma 
hxihudhe Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration {samskdra) of the body. 
The decoration (or correctness, samskdra) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, etc. The phrase arthdntaragatatvaf when applied to Sits, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country; but when applied to speech, it si^ifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech is 
understood after proficiency has been attained with difBlculty by the study of grammar, 
BO he (Hanuman) recognized Stta by hard effort.** Professor Aufirecht has furnished 
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liglitli Exom the researches of Professors Kuhn and Benfey 
it appears that many Y/ords, which in modern Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or threSe, etc., syllables, haye, in the Yeda, to he read as 
of two, three, or four, etc,, syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed hy the Yedic poets. Thus ivmn has to be read as tmm; 
mjuslitaii as mishtim; iwryam as turiyam; martyaya as martidya; 
varenyatn as vareniam; amutyam as amrdiam; smdhvaram as suadhva- 
ram; and svastihhih as suastibkih. ITow as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Yedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Yedas were at one time 
identicai.^®^ 

me with ihe following text on the subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me ‘‘ The Sarasvaiakanthiibliarana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetry, and says in fcloka \Qx 7c& ^bhuyann 
adya-rujasya rajye, pralcrita-’bhdskinah | kale srl-’Bahasanhasya ke na samskrita^ 
vMinah [ According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sabasaiika, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, but 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Anfreeht is as follows: “During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit ? In the time of Sahasunka (Vikramaditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” 

Eeitschrift fiir die Kundo des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

18® Sdma-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 457, ff., and in the Zeitsch. der Bent. Morg. Gesellschaffe, 
xxii, 569, ff., and Prof. Miilier^s translation of the R.Y., vol. i., pref. pp. Ixxviii, ff. 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-veda, Introd. p. liii. : — “ The necessity • 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels i and w, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and uv should be read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed ; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read- 
ing tugriya^ subhumht sadruvanii where the latter reads tiigrya, subhvah^ sudrvam; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya, where the former reads samvdnja. 
.... But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude that, at the^ time when the Yedas were composed, the liquids and 
which appear in the Sanhitas as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. — Varmis stages of Sanskrit literature j and the different forms 
in whieh they exhibit the Sanskrit language : the later Vedic com^ 
mentators : earlier expounders 7 the Mirukta : the Brdhmanas : ih$ 
Vedic hymns : imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age}^ 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject 'from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was.^®® And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us iu the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly pot to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed.’* On the . other hand, y and v must sometimes be read instead of 
iy and m (p. Ivi.), The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta (cited in the firs^ 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in pther respects to scan 
_ correctly, — if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritva and atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandhi. Bkavyam (in the first line^ of the second verse) must be lengthened to 
bhaviyam; vyaJerdmat (second line, fourth verse) to viahramat ; sddhyd (second line, 
seventh verse) to sddhiyd; ujyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to ajimi; grdbnydscha (second line, eighth verse) to gramidicha; 
vyadadlinh and vyahalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) ioeiadadkuh smdviakalpaym; 
and rajanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rdjmialt* 

In revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Miiller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make' a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state- 
ments. [Kote to first edition.] 

183 I fear that the text. of Patanjali (Mababhashya, p. 104) may be cited against 
me here : — mtyas eha sabduh [ nityeshu cha suhdeshu hutasthair aviehdlihhir vai'nair 
bhavitmyam ampayopajana-vikdribhih | Words are eternal; and in the case of 
eternal words we must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteraiion.” But the words which Bhaskara Acharyya appliedT to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar : — atra ganitc^skandhe upapattirndn 
eva dgamah pramdimm | *‘Iu this astronomical department scripture is authori- 
tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. The 
Mahahharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing: airaj^y uda^ 
huYaniimam itilidsam ^urdtanam | Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.’’ (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to ‘he a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors.'”^ As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In ' 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability ; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Icvara Chandra Vidyusagav, in the Bengali preface to his Rijnpatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows : — soJ:Tjl purdn opeJehyd Vishnupumner ruchona prdchm hodk 
hoy I ydbdtTyo purdn VedobydspronTt holiyd prdsiddhi dchhe | kinUt purdn sdkdler 
rdc/w>id puruspur etd hibhinn jo eh hyuJctir rdehit bdliyd hddh hoy nd | Vishnupurdn 
Bkdgobot o Bruhmdbaihurttupurdner ekek um path kdrile ei tin grdnth ek lekkdmr 
unuhhhoite vinirgdt holUjZi prdtlti huoyd dmhhor j YishnupurStn probhritir &oMt 
MdhdbJidrdter ruehdndr eto hibhinndta je jini Vishnupurdn kimhd Bhdgdbdt dtlwbd 
jBrdhmdbaihurttupurdn rocJujhd horiydehken tdmhdr rdehit hddh hoy nd | 

**The composition of the Yishnn-purana appears to have preceded that of all the 
other Puranas, It is commonly said that all the Pnranas were composed by Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Pnranas is so various that they cannot be con- 
ceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-purana, 
another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purana, it is difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahahharata and that of the Vishnu-pnrana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to he the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and the Pnranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by tb.e people of India as supernatural*^®* Prior to tHs era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to he commonly spoken hy the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua- 
tions in the forms of its inflections* Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihaaas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique* This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and XJpanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forma, which 
are foreign to the later works*^®^ The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit* It is to the hymns of the Bigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modern shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of infiection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modern writings, and .numerous words which either disappear alto- 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda ; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com- 
mentary called the yedartha-prakasa, on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p, 9, 
it is said : Yadyapi Mantra-lrdhmandtma'ko Vedas tathdpi BrdJmanasya 
mantra-vydlchydna-rupatvdd mayitrdh eva adau 8amdmndtdh\ ‘*A1- 

The philosophers Eamanuja and Madhvucharyya are called incarnations of 
S'esha and Vayu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S'ankara Acharya is 
celebrated in the Vrihad Dharnia-puraTia as an incarnation of Vishnu. — Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modem Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the KaushTtakT-hruhmaua in the first Yolume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from the verb ahhavat^ 
in the phrase ahhi Saudamn ahhavat [ “ He became superior to the Sandasas,’’ is a 
remnant of the Vedic nsage. In modern Sanskrit the preposition would not be thus 
severed from the verb. In the Shtapatha Br^mana, xi. 5, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tdt for taamdt^ ‘‘from that,^^ vri^aij “Bo thou 
choose,** or “ thou shalt choose.’* , 
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though the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah- 
manas have the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded/’ And in a verse referred to 
by S'ankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad (Bib. Ind. ii.. 855, fi.) it is said: Brahmana-p^alJiavah 
mantrah | The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Vedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First: — Two of the most recent commentatois on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century and wrote 
a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakasa, on the whole of the 
Bigveda ; and Mahidhai’a, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Vedadipa on the Vajasaneyi Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second : In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Vedas, such as S'aunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many others, with quotations 
froin their works. 

Professor Muller divides the Vedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmaga period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhandas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Bigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 n.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.o., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Vedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing tbis title were composed and 
collected/®*^ And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

Professor 'Wilson’s Bigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduc. p. xlviii. Muller, 
“ Chips, (1st ed.) p. 24. Both, Introd. to Nimkta, p. liil refers Mahidhara (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

See his “History of Ancient Sanskrit Jjiterature,’’ pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 572, 

Professor Hang thinks aU these worics are older. In the Introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i.' p.'47, he writes: ““We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. i 
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to 200 B.C., in which, the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, h^owever, were no longer, like their pre- 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise^ form of Sutras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (‘* Chips,’' p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century n.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Mghantus, made up of classified lists of Yedic, and partly obso- 
lete, words, existing in Ms day ; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1) : samdmnuyah 
samumndtah | sa vy~\'hdtavyah [ tam imam samdmndyarh jytyhanfa’^ 
vah ” ity dcliahahate [ “A sacred record {samdmndya) has been com- 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Nighantus.” 

And again (in i. 20) : sdlcsMthriia-dharmanafy rishayo lalhumh | 
ie 'mrelJiyo hdksMthrita-dharmalhjah upadekna mantrdn sampraduh } 
npadesaya gldyanto ^vare lilma-graJiandya'^^'^ imam grantham samd* 
mndBishur vedam cha veddngani elia | [hilmam hhilmam hhdsanam iti'vd^}^ 

‘‘The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the* mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Vedangas. means hMlma^ 

for the Safilhita we reqidre a period of gi hast 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brahmana period. Thus we 
obtain for tbe bulk of the Sanihita the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Yedic Literature between 2400-2000 b.c.*’ See the 
first' volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2, ff. 

On this the commentator Durgacharya annotates as follows : sa cKa [sama* 
mnat/ah] rishihhir Mantrartha^parijmndya tt^harambhutah panehMhyayJ idstra^ 
sangraha’-bhdv&na ekaeminn dmfidyc granthilqiiah ity arihah* “ The sense is, that 
‘ This sacred record which had been set forth by yishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters,’ ** 

192 u j)^ splitterweise Fassen,” B. and B. 

^5® The words in brackets are regarded by Prof, Both as spurious (Hlust. 
Nirukta, p. 14, f.). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or hhdsana, illustration.]’’ This passage proves at once tlie 
priority of the N'ighantus to the Nirukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both.'®* 

The following are the remarks of Durgacharya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20) : — 

BdhMthrito yair dharmaJi sdhhdd drkhto prafwiiishtena tapasd te 
ime sdhliCithriia-dharmdna^ ” | ke punas te Ui\ uchyate | rishayaiy^ 
riskanti amushmdt harmanah evam-arthavatd mantrena samyuhtdd 
amund prakdrem evam4ahhana-^plialarviparindmo Ihavati iti risJiayah | 

ruMr darsanad^^ iti vakshyati | tad etat karmanah pliala-^vipart’- 
ndma-darianam aupachdrikyd gritty a. uktam sdkshdtkrita’dharindnay^ 
iti I na M dJiarma&ya darsanam asti | atyantdpurvo hi dharmah\ 
aha I Urn teshdm iti | uchyate | ^varelhyo hdkshdtkriia-dharma- 
hhyah upadekena manirdn sampraduh ” * | te ye sdhshdtkrita- 
dkarmdnas te ^varelhjo ^mra-kdllnelhyah' Sakii-htnehhyah irutarshi” 
hhyah I teshdrh hi indvd tatali paschdd rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathd purveshdm sdhhdthritadharmdndm iravanam antard eva | 
aha [ kiih tehhyak iti | te h'arelhyah upadeiencd^ iishyopadhydyikaya 
vrittyd manirdn granihato ^rthatas cha samprdduh^^ Bamprattavantah\ 
te ^pi cha upadesena eta jagrihuh | atlia te '*py “ upadekdya gldyantah 
avare lilnia-grahandya imam grantham samdmndsishur mdarh cha veddn- 
guni eha^^ Hi | ^Uipadesuya^^ upadeiartham | katham ndma upadiiyor 
tndnam etc saknuyur grihitum ity evam artham adMkriiya gldyantah 
hhidyamdndk teshv [?] agfiknaku tad-anukampaya kshdm dyushah 

i9i professor Roth, in his Introduction to tbe Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage:*— “ Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but horn the generations next to that era» which 
sti-ove by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had ih- 
hcrited. He further puts the. Naighantuka in one class with the Vedas and 
Vedungas. By the composition of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yuska in the passage before us. All, there- 
fore, that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com- 
mit them to writing. “VVe find here a recollection of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature/** 
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sankocham avekshya kaldmrUpdm cha grahana-iakUtn “ bilmagrahandya 
imam grantham gavadi-devapatny-antam samamndtavantah | him matam 
etena iti [ uehyate [ ^^mdam cha veddngdni cha^^ itardni iti | hatham 
j^mah samdmndsishur iti j aha | ^rinu | vedam tdvad eharn santam ati- 
mahattvad duradhyeyam anekoriakhd-lhedena Bamamnusishuh mkha-^ 
grahandya vydsena Bwmdmndtamnial^ \ te ehavimsatidha bdhvriohyafK 
ekasatadha ddhvaryamm sahasradhd sdmavedam nmadhd dtharvanam | 
vedangany apt | tad yathd | vydharanam ashfadha niruktam chaturdch 
iadhd ityevam-udi j evam samdmndsishur hhedena grahandrtham | katham 
ndma | hhinndny etdni idkhdnta/rdni lagbCuni sukham grihniyur etc iahti^ 
hlndh alpdyusho manushydh ity CDam-artham samdmnd8ishul^\ hilma-iah^ 
dam hhdshya-^vdkya-prasaktam nirhravUi [ yad etad hilmam ity uktam ^tad 
hhilmam vedunum Ihedanam | hhedo vydsah ity arthah | ** hhdsanam 
iti [ athavd hhdsanam evam hUma-iabdem uehyate [ mddnga-vijndnena 
Ihdsate prahdsate vedarthah iti | atah idam uktam hilmam iti | evam 
Ihider hhdsater vd hilma-iahdah | &cam idam rishihhyo nirUktaSdstram 
dydtam itardni cha angdni iti parisodhitah dgamah | 

They to whose nainds duty was clearly present, i.e,, by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
described by the term sdkshdt-hrita-dharmdnas. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis/^® who are called so because they flow {rishanti ) ; 
Jbecause from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and' such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ' rishi ’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ {dariandty Here ^ those who have an intuitive per- 
ception of duty’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘seeing’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony ; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
He tells us : ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
{iTutarshi8\ of a later age, and destitute of power ; ‘ rishis,’ whose 

About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Anflecht’s Catalogue, p, 41, col, 2 j as well as the 3rd voL of thi# 
work, passim ; see the index. 
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jrishiliood arose from wliat they had heard from others, and not with- 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
ilshis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tij^tion (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to ttleir text and meaning and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved, with the view of afford- 
ii'f instruction, arranged this book and the Veda, ami the Yedangas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘ Eor the purpose of in- 
struction ‘ grieved,’ alHicted by tbe apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them ; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by tbe influ- 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Higbantu], begin- 
ning with ^gauj^ and ending with ‘ dempatnyaSy in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells ua 
what is meant by this : the Vedas, and tbe other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen ; By separation, they 
arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different S'akhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Bigveda was arranged in 21 
ilakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9: 
and similarly the Vedangas ; grammar in 8 books, the Hirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state ; 
i.e. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under- 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word .... Bilma'=.lhilma^ means the 

division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means lhasamm, elucidation; i.e* the sense of 'the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the ved^gas, or supplements to the Veda. 
Thus Ulma is from the root Ihid^ or the root hMs, In this way this 

So Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 622) renders granthato arthatahha^ denying 
to tbe word “ grantba’^ tbe sense of writtm hook. This rendering is approved by 
Prof. Goldbtucker (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that **grantha^^ properly means a 
written hook {ibid, p. 27). 

It will he seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word gldyminh in the 
sense of “ declining,'' 
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IJirukta Sastra, and the other Yedangas have descended from the 
rishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.’’ 

The Ilighantnsj the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his owa work, the 
Mrukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Yeda.^®® When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Yedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the ITighantus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. For wbat occasion was there for compiling vo- 
cabularies of Yedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Yedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15) : 

Athdpi idam antarena mantreshv artha-pratyaya na vidyate | artham 
apratiyato ndtyantam ^vara-safhshdroddeiah \ tad idam vidya-^sthanaM 
vydjearanasya hdrtsnyayli Bvarthasudhalcam cha ( 

‘‘ITow without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There- 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Yedic words by their etymologies 

X98 «Xhe Naigliantuka,*' says Professor Roth (Introd. to JSTirukta, p. lii.), ^‘especiaUy 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Yeda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con- 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occtirrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages^ which required elucidation; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.*' 

189 passage is translated by Roth, Kirukta, Erlauterungen^ p. 11. And 
Siiyana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda,' vol. i. p. 39, tasmad 
veddrthavabodhnya upayuhtam nimhtam | Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Yeda.^’ 

See Roth's Erlautcrungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff, “ Vedic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation m the very opposita 

12 
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(a process, often tentative, whicli would have been unnecessary if 
tbeir meanings bad been perfectly known), or in wbicb be cites the 
opinions, of different classes of interpreters wbo bad preceded bim, 
and wbo bad severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska's time the signification of the hymns bad 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis- 
cussion at the period when be lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, be 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Hautsa,*®^ regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which, only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the c(vn- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or eveu the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, he regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least he admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns ‘had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . . . What is true of Siiyana, or any of the other 
later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter- 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessoi*s had collected, hut he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Sumaveda, 
pp. Ixv, f., where he observes : “ How high soever may he the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest-grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also by Yaska's Nirukta) on ety- 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to he contained in Brahmanas,' 
in collections of passages [nigmna)^ in collections of words {nighanp^ and in expla- 
nations (mrwto), of which last, two are mentioned by Suyana (E.V. vol, i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'akapuni and another by Sthaulashthivi, in addition 
to that of Yaska.** 

*01 See Both, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writes : 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahma^ias as false intorpretatioxia.** 
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of the Yedic interDretation : 

Yadi mantrdrtha-pratijayaya marthaTcam VhmatV* iti Kautsa^ | 
^anartliahah hi mantrdk | tad etena upelcshitavyam [ niyata-vdcho yuMayo 
niyatdnupurvydh lhavanfi | athUpi Irdhmanena ru^a-sampannah, vidhl^ 
yante j ^uru prathasva* iti prathayati | ^prohdnV iti prokati j athapi 
anupapanndrthdh hhavanti ( * oahadhe trdyaava enam * [ ‘ svadhita md 
enay% him^r* [Taitt. S., i. 2, 1] ity aha himsan | athapi pratishid- 
dharihah hhavanti ] ^ehah eva Eudro*vatasthe na dviiiyah^ [ ^asamhhyd* 
•td sahasrdni y& Rudrdk adhi hhUmydm' | ^ aiatrur Indra jajnisha^ | 

*• iatam sendh ajayat sdham Indrah ’ [ Hi | athdpi jdnantam sampreshyati 
*Agnaye aamidhyamdndya anuhruhP iti | athdpy dha ^ Adiiih sarvam^ 
iti ^ Aditir dyaur Aditir antarihsham^ iti'*^ | tad uparishtlidd vydlchyd- 
sydmah | athdpy avupashthdrthdh hhavanti ( ^amyaV | ^yddriimin' | 
*jdraydyV [ ^hdnuhd^ itH'* | arthamntah iahda-admdnydt\ etad vai 
yajnaaya santriddham yad rupa-samriddham yat Icarma hriyamdnam rig 
yajur vu ^hhivadati (Aitareya Brahmaiia^ i. 4) iti clia hrdhmanam | 
^^hrilantau putrair napirihhir*^ iii\ yatho etad ^^niyatavdcho yuhtaya 
niyatanupurvydh hhavantV^ iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd Indragnl** 
pituputrdv^’^ iti | yatho etad ^^hrd}manenarupa-sampanndhvidhiyant&^* 
ity uditanuvddah sa hhavati \ yatho etaj anupapanndrthdh hhavanti^* 
ity amndyavachanad ahirhsd pratiyeta [ yatho etad vipratkhiddhurthdk 
hhavantV^ iti\ laukikeshv apy etad yathd asapatno *yam hrdhmana^^^ 
^^anamitro ^yam rdjd^^ iti \ yatho etaj jdnantam sampreshyati^^ iti 
jdnantam ahhivadayate jdnate madhuparkam pruha iti | yatho etad 
^^Aditih sarvami*^ iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd sarvarasdk anuprdptd^ 
pdniyam^^ iti\ yatho etad avispashthdrthd^ hhavantV^ iti\ na 
sthunor aparddho yad enam andko na paiyaii purmlidparddhah sa 
hhavati\ yathd jdnapadlshu vidydtah purusha-vUesho hhavati\ pdrovaryar* 
vitsu tu khalu veditrishu hhuyo-vidyah prasasto hhavati \ 

' I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion dearer.®®* 

See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of Ms Ahhandlimgeny 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, however* 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 
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Kautsa oljects, 

1, '*If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make the 
sense of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras hare no 
sense. This is to he seen as 
foUows.^^ 


2. '^The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts] have certain 
fixed words, and a certain fixed 
arrangement;” [and so require 
no interpretation r] 

3. The mantras have the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
manas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation] : thus ^ Spread 
tjhyself widely out,^ [Yaj. S., i. 
22] and so he spreads; ‘Let me 
pour out,* and so he pours.** 

4. “ They prescribe what is im- 
practicable : thus, ‘ deliver him, 
0 plant:* ‘Axe, do not injure 
him,* thus he speaks while strik- 
ing.** [Taitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1 ; see 
also Yaj. S., iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “ Their contents are at vari- 
ance with each other; thus, ‘There 
exists but one Eudra, and no 
second;* and again, ‘There are 
innumerable thousands of Eudras 
over the earth* [Yaj. S., xvi. 54] ; 
and, ‘ Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe* [E. Y., x. 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.*** [E. Y., 
X. 103, L] 


Yaska replies* 

1. “ The mantras nave a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmana (the Aitarey a, i. 4) says, 

‘ What is appropriate in its form, 
is successful in the sacrifice; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yajush'] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per- 
formed.**®® An example of the 
identity of the Yedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 

etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’),** 

2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
language also, e.g. Indragni^ piid>^ 
putrau (‘Indra and Agni,* father 
and son*).** 

3. “ This is a mere repetition 
of what had been already said 
[and consequently calls for no- 
further answer ?].** 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must he understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted.** 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language : thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival;* 
‘ The king has no enemies,* ** 


203 This yersion is borrowed from Prof. Hang’s translation, p. 11. The words 
quoted in the Nirokta occur in Ait. Br. i.v4, with the exception of vaj* 
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6. “ A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted: thus, 'Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled' [S'atap. Br., i. 3, '5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] 

7. " Again it is said : ' Aditi is 
everything;' 'Aditi is the' sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.'" [E.Y., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. "The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyah 

[ R. Y., i, 169, 3], yadrismin 
E. Y., V. 44, 8], jdrayayi [E. Y., 
vi. 12, 4], kdnukd,^^ [E. V., viii, 
66 , 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them ; and the 
tnadhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom." 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see Nir., iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, 'All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.' 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man's fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.'* 


Eurga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope : — 
Athapi idam antarena ^ada-vihhago m mdyate ] iastrdramhha-prayo-’ 
janddhilcdre varttamdne atha idam antarena mantresJiv arthdmdhdranam 
ndsti iiy uhte yadi mantretyddina dnm'thahya-hetulhir hahulhir dna-- 
rthakye ti^apddtte mrukta-idstrasya Kautsena mantrdndm arthavattam 
Bthdpayitvd para-paksha-hetavah pratyuktdli | ieshu sihitam artliavatmm 
xnantrdndm | tesham arthanirvackandya idam dralkyarndnam artliavad 
ity upapannam^mihavattvam mrukta-sdstra&ya | tad etat sarvam api 
jihodaka-sdstrakara-vyajena prasaktdnuprasaktam uktamprajndydh vivrid- 
Ihaye iishyasya | katham ndma asdv avivriddha-prajnah iahddrtha-nydya^ 
sankat^lm ketu-Bamaydnahkijnah paraih prattbadhyamano ^pi paddrthdn 
vdkydrthdnd cha oBammoJima nirlruydd itu 

" The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 


*0* See Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1 
*05 Compare Eaghuvansa, x. rasdntarany ekarasam yatha dwt/am payo * 5 nuU\ 
“As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,*' etc. 

*06 See my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the J oumal of the Eoy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 329, 334, 837 ; and Bohtlingk and Both, s. w. 
myakshf yadrisa^ (3) jar^ and MnuJcd; as well as Eoth’s dissertation on the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this S'astra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Hautsa, in the words,, “if the science/’ etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered hy other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It vfould seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Hautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Tedas were put hy Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Levadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Mrukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the atithority of 
the Yedas, or differed irom the customary methods of treatiug and in- 
terpreting them. 

In Nimkta ii, 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra : — 

Tatko Yrittrali | iti nairuktdh | “ ” ityi 

a%tiM8{kdh,\ ajpdm cha jyot%8ha& cha miirihMm-harmano varsha^harma 
fdyate 1 tatra upamdrthena yuMha-varndh lhavanti | ahi-vat tu hhalu 

*0^ I am indebted to the late Dr. Ballantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction. 
.>f the sense I formerly assigned to the word choduka. 
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manira-varnah Irdhmam-vddai cha 1 vivriddliyd. iarirasya srotdmd 
nivaraydnehahara 1 iasmin hate ^rmasyandire dpah | 

ti *\9Tio was Tritra? ‘ A cloud/ says the Kairuktas (etymologists) : 
‘an Asura,.soii of Tvashtri/ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of tie waters and of light. This 
is figuratiyely depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de- 
scribe Tritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.^' 

In ]JTir. iii. 8, he alludes to the yiews of older writers regarding 
the Yedic word panchajana: — ^^JPanchajandh mama Jiotram jiisliadhvam^^ | 
(E.Y., X. 53, 4). “ Gandharmh pitaro devuh amrdh fahhd)nsz^* ity elce | 
^^chatvdro varndh nuhadah panchamaV^ ity Aupamanyavah [ “ ‘Ye five 
classes of heings, frequent my sacrifice/ These fiye classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharyas, Pitris, Beyas, Asuras, and Eakshases,^ say some: 
They are ‘ the four castes with the ITishadas for a fifth/ says Aupa- 
manyaya/’ 

In Mr. yiii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and anuydjay as ad- 
dressed to other deities than Agni : — 

^^Atha Idm-demtdh praydjdnuydjdh \ dgneydh^^ ity eke] , ^ ^^Agneydh 
mi praydjdh dgneydh amiydjdh^^ iti eha Irdhmanam j cjiliando-devatuh^* 
ity aparam | “ chhanddmsi mi praydjdh chhandamsy anuydjdh ’’ iti cha 
h'dhmanam | riiu-devatdh^'* ity aparam j ^^ritavo vai prayujuh ritavo 
^nuydjdh iti cha Irdhmanam | pasu-devatah^^ ity aparam | ^^paiavo 
mi praydjdh pasavo ^nuyajoh^^ iti cha Irdhmanam | prana^-devataV^ 
ity aparam 1 ^^prdndh mi praydjdh prdndh mi anuydjdh iti cha 
Irdlmanam ( “ dtma-devatdh ity aparam [ “ dtmd mi praydjdh atmd 
mi anuydjdh^^ iti cha hrdhmanam | dgmydik iti tu sthitiJi j hhakti^ 
mdtram itarat j kimartham punar iii | uchyate [ yasyai devatayai havir 
grihitarh sydt idm manasd dhyayed vashafkarishyann iii ha vijnuyate | 
“Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the amcydjas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? ‘Agni,^ 
say some. Por a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and anuyajas helong 
to Agni/ Another opinion is that they haye chhandaa (metre) for 
their deity. Por a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuydjas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, Hhe prayajas and anuyajas are seasons.* A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, ^I^Qpraydjas and amiydjas are victims?* A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 
f the praydjas and annydjas are the vital airs/ A sixth view is that 
they have soul* for their deity. For Brahmana says, * the praydjas and 
amydjas are soul,* I maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to he a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.** 

In Ifirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Alvins : — Ahair aivindv ity Aurna^^ 
mlhah I tat hdi) asmnau \ dyava^prithivydv^' ity eke \ aJiordtrdv^^ 
ity eke \ sdrya-chandramasav^^ ity eke \ rdjdndu punyakritdv^^ ity 
aitijidsikdh ( “ * The A4vins are so called from their horses (aivais\^ 

say^Aurnavabha. But who are the Alvins? * Heaven and earth,' 
say some ; ^ day and night,* say others ; while others again say, ‘ the 
Bun and moon.* ‘ They were virtuous kings,* say the Aitihasikas.*’ 

In Kirukta xii, 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Tishnu : — Yad Ham kincha tad mchakrame Vishnuk | 
tridhd nidhatte padaih tredkdhhdvdya priihivyam antariksJie divi iti 


See RotVs Erlaut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old inteipreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are," he says, called by 
Yaska simply Kairuktas; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic godsj those interpreters who take the euhemeristic view are called Aitihasikas, 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as we find in the Bruhmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre- 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or * persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.* Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the NaidSnas. . . , Under this head we must probably understand that method 
of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and concepti^s to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Erahmanas and upanishads abound in such historical or mytho- 
logical etymologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all nations; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, hut which, from 
fiieir connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system/' 
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S*dh€tpunih 1 samdroham vislinu^ade gayaiiran ity AurnavabJia^ | 
** Yislinu strode over all tHs aniyerse : thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, *on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky/ says S'akapuni : ‘ At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting,^ says AurnayabhaJ' 

In Mr. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahma^as: — 
Agnind Agnim ayajanta devdh\ Agnih ipaiur dsdt | tam dlalhanta 
tena ayajanta^'* iti cJia hrdhmanam\ ^‘The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘ Agni was the victim ; him they immolated, yrith him 
they sacrificed / so says a Brahmana,’’ 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Bfahmanas \ they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Yedas : — ^Agrayana, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Xraushtuki, Gargya,, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Yarshyaya:^!, Shtabalaksha the Haud- 
galya, S'akatayana, S'akapuni, S'akalya, and Sthaulashthlvi.^^® 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first Pari^ishta 
or supplement to the hTirukta (considered by Professor Both, ]Nir. ii, 
p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest : — 

Ay am mantrdrtha-chintdlhyulio alliyudJio irutUo ^pi tarhatah | na 
tu priihahtvena mantrdli ntrvaMavydh praharanaial^ $va nirmictavyd^ | 
na hy eshu pratyahiham asty anrisher atapaso vd | ^^pdrovarya-mtsu ta 
khalu veditrishu Ihuyo^idyah prasasyo IJiavati,^^ ity uktam purmtdt 1 
manmhydh vai fishishu uihrdmaim devdn ahrumn f ‘ lo nah rishtr Iha- 
vishyatiy^ iti | tehhyah $tam tarlcam fuliim prdyacJ^hm mantrdrtha- 
cMntdhhyuham alhyudham j tamad yad eva Mncha andoham ^hhyuhaty 
drsham tad hhavati | 

This refiective deduction of the sense of the h^^ns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and relisoning. ' The texts are not to he 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. For * person 
who is not a yishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight into thein 

209 Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

See the passage above quoted 165) from Nirokta L 20; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 183. 
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meaning. Ve liave said before that ‘among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com- 
mendation.’ Vhen the yishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘ Who shall be our rishi ? ’ The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing hy reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a pishi’s.” 

Here there is to he remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co*factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may he compared the whole ten- 
dency- of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words : — 
Yada pmar mahata hdhna maJiad antaram Ihavishyati tadd matimanto 
JBrahmaguptddlndm samdna-dharniinah eva utpaisyanU | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-anusdrinifh gatim ururlhriiya idstrdni vydkarishyayiti | atah eva 
ganita’slcandho malidmatmadbhir dJiritah sam anddy-anante hale 
hliilatvam na ydii | “ When, again, after a long period, there shall 

he a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe- 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginaing nor end.” See Colehrooke's Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381, 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Eishi Yis- 
varaitra, and another to the Eishi Bevapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third : — I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led hack through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Yedic hymns. They are conse- 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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Kterature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive books 
connected with the Yedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahmanas, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Yeda itself. This will appear from the following passages firom 
Sayana^s commentary on the Bigveda : Mantrchlrahmanatmakam 
iamd adushtam lahshanam \ atah eva Ajpastamlo yajm-parihhusMydm 
eva aha mantraA>rdhmanayoT veda-namadheyam^^ ^‘The defini- 

tion of the Yeda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec- 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, ^ Yeda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana/ Again : Mantra-hrdh-^ 
mana-rupau dvdv eva veda-hhuyav tty dngllcurdd mantra-lalshanasya 
purvam abhihitatvdd avaiukto veda-lhago Irdhmanam Uy etal lahshanam 
hhavishyati j It being admitted that there are two parts of the 
Yeda, viz., Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Br^mana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Yeda/’ 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Hyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 : — 

BaiidhayandpastamldsvaldyanaAidtydyanddi-ndmdnhitdh halpa-^sutrd-^ 
digranthdh nigama-niruhta-shadanga-granthdh Manv-ddi-emritayai cha 
apaurusheyuh dharma-buddhi-jayiahatvad veda-vat | na cha mulapramdna- 
sdpehshatvena veda~vaishamyam iti ianlcanlyam | xdpanndyd^ huddheh 
Bvatah prdmdnydngilcdrena nirapehsliatvdt | md evam | uMdnumdnasya 
icdlatyaydpadishtatvdt j Baudhdyana-sutram Apasfamha-sufram ity evam 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh ucJiyanie [ na cha Kathahadi^samdlchya-vat 
pravachanor-nimittatvam yuhtafh tad-grantha-nirmdnaAcdle taddnmtanaih 
Jcaischid upalahdhaivdt \ tacli cha michhinnapdr ampary ena amwarttate | 
tatah Kdlida&ddi-grantha-vat pauru&heydh [ tathapi veda-mulatvdt pra* 
mdnam | . . . . maivam \ halpasya vedatvam na adxjdpi siddham 1 kintu 
prayatnena sddhaniyam | na cha tat eddhayiinih kahyam paurusheyat^ 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-kartur upalamlhena cha sudhitatvdt | 

Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sQtras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, A4valayana, 
Hatyayana, etc., and the Higama, Nirukta, and six Yed^gas, together 

Bigveda, Muller’s edition, voh i. p. 4. 

Bigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22 
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with the Smritis of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Yedas ; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text j for the know- 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect ; for the inference 
in (][uestion proceeds upon an, erroneous generalization.*^^ These works 
are called by the names of men j as, ‘ the Sutras of Baudhayaua,’ ^ the 
Sutras of Apastamha,’ etc. ; and these designations cannot properly he 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the ease in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Veda ; for it was known to some of their contem- 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed ; and this knowledge has 
come dowh by^unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the hooks in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.’^ • . . 

And again : ** It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Veda ; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. Por the human origin of this hook is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.” 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con- 
stitont part of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Both makes some remarks iu 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv, fp. ; which I translate with 
some abridgments.*^® 

The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to he 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde- 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

218 See the tMrd volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

21^ On tbe difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sutras, etc., 
see Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

21* I refer for further information to Prof. Muller’s section on the Brahmanas in his 

Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 312, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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literatuie. In fact, tlie difference between them is most essential. 
Tbougb both treat of diyine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Halpa-^astra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri- 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the' order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
aU the preceding ' and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-hooks 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahma/ the sacred element in the rite,' not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con- 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta- 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro- 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these hooks. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these ’ symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-hrahmaQa : — At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agui and Yishgu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Yishnu 
as the highest (the snn in the zenith) ; and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods ; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

^‘Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books will always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and,, at the same , time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, J will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-hrahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

** It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed systenoi of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of sijbordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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Byml)olical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it' 4s religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Bishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1) ; Saujata, son of Arajha (vii, 22) j Eama, son of Mrigu (vii. S4) ; 
Maitreya, son of Husharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere- 
monials of the same kind ; but further, the whole form of its represen- 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadd rit is further said,’ or atho khalv dJius^ ‘it is more- 
“uver said;’ and frequent reference is made' to difference of opinions*; 
‘ 80 do or say the one set of persons, and the ' others otherwise.’ But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing, 

‘ “ Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con- 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Bigveda, 
we can see advancing 'from a simple and nnoonneoted form to compact 
and multiform shades, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Veda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmasaa we have 
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such expressions continually recurring as, ^‘Thus did the yishi say.”*** 
^‘Hence this has been declared by the rishi.” “Rishis of the Rigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.*^ *** And in Sayana’s Intro- 
duction to the Eigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on E.Y., 
vol. i. p. 2) : — Taiha cha sarva-veda-gatani hrahmandni svdlhihUe ^rthe 
vikasa'dadhyaya ^Had etad richd ^Ihyanulctam^^ iti richam eva itda- 
haranti | And so the Erahmanas connected wifh all the Vedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Bigveda, 
saying, ^ This is declared by the Eich.^ 

The S'atapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Yamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Eig- 
veda: — Tad lia eiat paiymn rishir Yamadevah praiipede aham Marmr 
alliavam suryai cha ” iti | Wherefore the rishi Yamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, * I was Manu and the sun.^ ” Again, the Taittirlya 
Sanhita, and the Kaushitaki, S'atyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Yasishtha, in passages 'already quoted in the jdrst volume of this 
work, p. 328. NTow, as Yasishtha was a Yedic yishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage firom 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'unai^sepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’^ edithm.of that Brahmana : — Atha ha S^unaikpah tk&hdn- 
chalcre ** amamsliam iva mi md miasishyanii | hanta aham devatah 
upadhdvdmV* iti. | m Prajdpatim eva ^rathamam devatanam upasasura 
hasya nunafh katamasya amfitdndm ” Uy etayd richd | tarn Prajdpatir 
nvdcha Agnir vat devandm nedishthah | tarn eva upadhdva^^ Hi | eo 
^gnim upamedra Agner vayam prathamasya amritdndm^^ ity etayd 
richd I [When he saw the preparations made for his immolation], 
‘^Shna^^epa Reflected, ‘They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man, I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 
Iti ha sma aha rishih \ 

S'atap.-l)r. xiii., 6, 4, 5 : — Tasniad etad ftshina ahhyanuktam | 

Weber’s Hist, of Ind, Lit., p. 118. Boht. and Eoth’s Diet., suh voce Rishi, 
etad hahvricha^ panehadaiarcham pruhuf^ ( 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich* (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), ‘Of whom now, of which of all the immortals/ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the ggds, resort to him.* He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich’ (RIgveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agoi, the first of the immortals,’ etc.” In the same way he is repre- 
sented as addressing to various deities in .succession the verses com- 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th hymns of the first- book of the Eigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27 th sukta : “ Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little I” addressed to the Vi^ve-devah.^^® 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider- 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just q[Uoted (pp. 180, fF.) from Professor 
Both; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities ; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown;” and that “those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Bigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now pn the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor Aliiller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “ There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Vedio hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place^ unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : “ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur- 
port of the original Yedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

*13 J^amo mahadhhyo nama arhMcebhynh | See M uller*8 Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
il3, fF. ; Prof. RotVs article in AYeher’s Ind. Stud. i. 461 ; Prof. Wilson, s article 
in Jour. R. A. S. vol. xiii.,p. 100, and translation of tbe Rigveda, i, pp. 69-71; 
Prof. Hang’s translation of the Ait^ Bi*. pp. 460, ff. ; Br. Slreiter's Diss. de Sunahsepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 355, ff. 
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sioa of the authors of the Brahmanas We thus perceive the 

wide chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 
it is preceded.’’ The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following fhe second Yedic 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a farther development of language ana 
institutions took place, the Tedio hymns became less and less intel- 
ligible ; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difficult, A^' a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro- 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratisukhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the NTighantus and lYirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas.^-^’ 

2*0 On this subject Professor Both remarjes (Tntrod. to Nirukta, p.lh.) as follows : 
— **In-Oreece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest kno-^dedge, and preeminently the book of the schools ; the book 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to develope itself. In India the Yeda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred hook it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
to he solved by grammar, — a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding buddha 
(700 and 600‘b.c,) — ^in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax— than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Periclean era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete, — the yAwo-trai ; 
while in India, the ‘niglmutavas’ (a word which I conceive to be identical in meaning 
with yXoDffa-at) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cascvs the collec- 
tions had the same origin j but iu the short iutc-rval from Pericles to the end of the 
AlexandHan era, the Greeks had done more for the e.xplanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Siiyana and MahTdhara, in the sixteenth century a.d. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
i^i^wiUing to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourtk : — ^When at lengtli we ascend above the oldest of the Brah« 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas/’ as 
they are called in* Sanskrit) of the Yedio hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Yedic Sanhitas^ 
the Eik," Yttjush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Eigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Yedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Yeda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity.^' 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Yedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayi a phrase which 

is thus explained in Messrs. Bohtlingk and Roth’s I exicon: ^‘The three- 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song : out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Yedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illusti^ation of this the wnters proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the Shtapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. Satap. Br. iv. 6, 7, 1 : 2rayi mi mdya 
riclio yajUmshi samdni iyam em [ ‘‘The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10; x. 4, 2, 21 ; 

surrounded as these were vdth a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient boohs would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in- 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and Ihey consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. AVe can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf’ of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

221 See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp, 38, 446, ff., 
Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p, 10., and Mr. Whitney's papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 305, ff., end iv. 254 ff, See Appendix, note A. 
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xi. 5, 4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32 : Telhyo *lhitaptehhjo trayo vedd.h ajQyanta 
ftyvedal}, eva Agner ajayata yajurmdo Vdyoh samamdah dditydt | tan 
veddn dbliyatapat | tehhyo ^hJiiiaptehhyas irini suJcrdny ajdyanta hhdr 
ity eva rigvedad ajdijata lliumh iti yajiirveddt svar Hi samaveddt j • . . 
8a Frajdpatir yajnam atamita | tarn dharat iena ayajata | sa richd eva 
hotram aharcd yajushd adJivaryavam sdmnd udgUham [ yad etat irayyai 
vidydyai iuhram tern Iralimatvam aJcarot |- From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Vedas arose, the Eigveda from Agni, the Tajurveda 
from Va 3 ru, md the Samaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Vedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. *Bhur/ from the Bigveda, ‘Bhuvah’ from the Yajurveda, 
^Svar,* from the B^lmaveda. .... This Brajapati prepared sacrifice. ■ 
He took it and worshipped with it. "With the Eich he performed the 
-function of the hotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman^s function.*' In the same way three 
Vedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
XTpanishad^ (iv. 17, 1), etc.: — Frajdpatir lokdn alhjatapat | teshdih 
tapyandndndm rasdr prabrihad Agnim prithivydh Vdyum antarikshdd 
Adityaffi divtih | 8a etas tisro devatdk dbliyatapat [ tdsdih tapyamdndndm 
rasdn prdlrihad Agner richo vdyor yajnmsM 8dma Aditydt | sa etdm 
trayWi vidydm ahkyatapat \ tasyds tapyamdndydh rasdn prdlrihad 
Ihur ity righhyo Ihmar iti yajurhhyah svar iti sdmalhyah | Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth their essences : Kik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Vayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. He in- 
fused warmth into this triple science ; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Eik-texts, Bhurahi from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.** 

In the following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Brahmanas and the Chhandogya Upanishad : Agni-vdyu-ravihliyas 

223 See Bihlioth. Ind.. vol. hi. (1850) p. 288. This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 5. Sea also the passage from the S'atap. Br. xi. 5, 8, 

1, ff., quoted in pp. 14, f. of the same volume, where in like maiiner, .only tln-ee 
"'^edas are mentioned. 
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iu trat/am dralima sandtanam j dudoJictr yajna-siddhy^artliam rig-yajuh-^ 
&ama4ahhamm j *‘¥rom Agni, Yayu, and the Sun (Eavi), lie drew 
fortR (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as Eik, Yajush, and Saman.’’ 

The AtharvaTeda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of ** chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined : “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be c[Uoted, especially that sort which is neither Bich, Saman, 
nor Yajush; hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation,’’ The texts re- 
ferred to are A,Y. xi. 7, 24 ; J^ichah samdni ehhandamsi purdmfh 
yajusM saha] uchhislitaj jajnire | “ The Bich-, Saman-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Parana with the Yajush, sprang from the TJchhishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice),” B,Y. x. 90, 9 : Tmmdd yajnut mrvahutah 
richah mmdni jajnire [ cJiandamsi jajnire tasmud yajus tmmdd ajdyata ] 

Prom that universal sacrifice sprang the Bich-i Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivamsa v, 9491 ; Rkho yajurhahi samdni chhanddmsy Atkarvanuni 
cJia j cliatvdro sahMldh veddh sarahasyd^ savistardh | '‘(May) the 

Bich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Yedas with their Bhilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc- 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Yedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases : Yasmdd 
rieho apdtahJtan yajur yasmdd apdhmhan [ sdmdni yasyo lomdni Athar- 
vdngiraso mukham | Shambham iam hruM katamah svid eva sal^ | “ Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Bich-verses,'Trrom 
whom they scraped off the Yajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
vcrses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
the mouth.” 

Tho Atharvan is rimilarly mentioned in the Shtapatha-brShmaija, 
xiii- 4, 3, 7, Tan upadisati Atharvdno vedah so ^yam^^ itL . , . 
18] ^^Angiraso vedah so^yam^^ iti\ ‘‘He teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ ... (8) The Angirases are a vedaj 
it is this.”^^ Madhusudana Sarasvatl, author of the Prasthana-hheda, 

523 In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Yedas only are named. 

554 See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. 
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while he calls it a Yeda, notices at the same time its difference iipi 
character from the other three ; — Sa cha, {vedah) prayoga-trayena yajna- 
nirvaliartlmn riy-yajiihsama-^lliedena Ihinnah [ . . . . Atharva-vedas 
tu yajnunu^'ayuktah ianti - pausJi tihalhiGlidradi-lcarmorpratipudakat'- 
vena atyania-vilaksliamh eva\ The Yedais divided into Elk, Yajush, 
and Saman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms, . . . The Atharvaveda, on , the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.^’ (Milller, Sansk* Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Yeda, Mr, 'Whitney remarks : The Atharva is, like 
the Elk, a historical and not a liturgical collection,’’ It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. ‘‘Of the re- 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Eik, and mostly in the tenth hook of the latter ; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Yeda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con- 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Eik, points as distinctly to a moi'e 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Eik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or bad been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Eigveda to the Atharva may also be argued from 
the fact that the rishis of the hymns in the Eigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda ap men of an earlier period ; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330, It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Puigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more I'ecent yishis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Rigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Hoth^s Litt. nnd Geseh. des 
"^eda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Bigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume pf this work, pp. 280-289. The 
following extract from "Weberns History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Bigveda and the Atharvaveda: ''The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Eik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place ; while in the Atharva col- 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the llik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature ; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In the Bik we see the people 
in. the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity ; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 

(ii.) The Sarfiaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice;^ which, with the exception of a 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Eigveda, espe- 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Bigveda we find the entire 
hymns : in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from their natural connexion ; though in 
thfe second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Bik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of led. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Bigveda, and . suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces had 


See Appendix, Hote B. 


See Muller pp. 472 3. 
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"been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated.*^ 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk.Lit., p. 457) : — *'The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the Brahmar^a 
period. These two Yedas, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushitakl-brahmana, the at- 
tendants of the lligreda.^^ Ee supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Yedas were not “collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.’^ Their actual differences are rather those of S'akhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections, 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri- 
ffcial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

*28 In bis Ind. Stud i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows : — As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Eigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred ; 
whilst isr-Ae country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme- 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new h 3 'mns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which, sur- 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness i whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. Kew emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats ; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites arc blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Bpihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter- 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arraugeraent, 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse ; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e g. 
of Janaka, King of Videha, who had found in. Yajnavalkya his Ilpmer. Neither 
the iPuranas nor the Charanavyuha afford us the means of ai-riviug at an approxim- 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
be attained by a comparison of the different teachers named in the Brfihmanas and 
Suti-as with one another, as well as with the text of Panini and the Ganapatha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the liigveda 
and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Y'ajush ; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brahmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and KaushTtakius 
[teachers connected with the Eigveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Br^mana.” 

827 TaUparieharayytv Harm vedau | vL 11, 
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from the Exgveda. There is, hoTrever, this difference between the 
white (or Yajasaneyi) and black (or Taittiriya) Yajurveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahmana, although there is also 
a separate Jaittiriya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the-Eigveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this yeda,^“ con- 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it ** belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that *Hhe 30th 
book of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con- 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adliyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
-this portion of the Sanhita being called a Khila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramani or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahidhara’s Commentary on the Yeda.^®® A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita is, Weber 

2®® In. his Fist, of Tnd. Lit. p, 140, Weber tells ns that ** in the Anuhramanl of 
Katyayana to the Vajasaneyi-sanMta of the Yajurveda, the authors (rishis) assigned 
to the particular verses (yich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Annkraman! of the Kigveda ; hut that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Kig-anukraraam) the name of 
the author ajipears often to be borrowed from some word occurriug in tlie verse. 
And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the Yaj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previonsly been ascribed. Many of the yishis here referred to do not occur 
among those of the Eigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter : and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Yajasaneji-sanhita there are several who are named in 
the S'atapatha-bruhmana as teachers.” 

*29 The words of Hahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhylya are as 
follows: Irlanlm IcMlany ucliyanU [ “The Khilas are now to be expUdneA” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 368, 
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observes, derived from the fact tbat they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka parts, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the Sanhita 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 100), that the 
names (I^ana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Budra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to‘ those by which he is designalM in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though^addreswsed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god Siva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Miiller thinks that *Hhere is 
nothing to prove that the hymn hook of the Yajasaneyins [the Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana [the S'atapatha], 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Eigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Yedic hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandal^s, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). The Yedas,’^ sayi'Mr. Whitney (Joum. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295) ** contain the songs in which the first ances- 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
great counfay which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour.^^®'. . i The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religions character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, hut it is probably in a far higher de^ee due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself^ to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. • . . Hymns of a very different character are not en- 
tirely wanting, and this might he taken as an indication that, had 
they been, more numerous, more would have been preserved to 

^ See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson's 
[ntroduction to his translation of the Bigveda, p. ixiY. ff. ; and for numerous 
Jpecimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

See my art. Miscellaneous Hymns ffom the Big and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Jouriial of the Boyal As. Soc,, vol. ii. (new series) pp, 26 , ff. and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been seen 
by the ancient risliis or bards. Thus the [Nirujkita says (ii. 11) : Risliir 
darsanat\ stomdn dadarsa^* ity Aupaman\javah\ tad yad end^hs 
** tapa&yamandn BraJima svayamlliv ahhy-dnarshat te risliayo ^hJiaum ( 
tad rishtndm rishttvam^^ iti vijndyat$ | rishi is so called firom 

seeing. He saw the hymns : ’ — ^This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They ^became rishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acq[uired their character of rishis.’* There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or compo‘^ed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramani (index) to the^ lligveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Mise. Essays, i. p. 26) : — Arthe])sai'ah risliayo 
devatd$ chhandoljiir abliyadlidmn\ ‘‘The rishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in theMrukta, vii. 1 : — Yat-hdmak rishir ya%ydm devaidydm artliapa* 
iyayfi ichhan stuthn prayunUe tad-devatah sa mantro hJun‘ati\ “The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises,*’ The compositions of one of the rishis, Paruchhepa,®^® are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42 : — Alliydse hhuydmsam artham many ante yatliCtj alio darsanlya^ aho 
darianiya*^ Tat Faruchhepasya silam : Farucliliepah risliili. “ Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘ 0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.* This was Paruebbepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.*’ Here Yaska, the author of the 
FTirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruehhepa, one of the Yedic rishis. But if the form of the com- 
position was the result of the I’ishi’s own particular genius (sllam)^ 
he must have done more than “see” the hymn; he must himself 

of this work, pp. 421, flf. Professor Aufrecht remarks (Ind. Stud ion, iv. 8), tb;it 
possibly only a small portion of the Vedic poems may have been preserved to us ni 
the IRik-sanhita.’* 

*** See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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haye determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally,*^ expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, risher druh- 
furthasya pritir akhyana-BamyiiUd : “Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” 
If, ’indeed, we are to understand by the word artha^ “ contents,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient rishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers.^^ The fact of this successive composition of the 

See tbe third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

23* ** The Indian Aryas were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
by the institutions of Manu. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre* 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same as that 
which Homer depicts; — kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around ' their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth ; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fleids and flocks, 
were themselves- engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfllled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresias to .^ome 
Indian Agamemnon or (Edipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue ; they ascended the moun- 
tain where an inclosure of lattice-work had been constracted ; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-compo^cd hymn ; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to ' the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods ; and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. We sea 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri- 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new hard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of , some generous prince.’’ Langlois, French translation of Bigveda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. X, xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soc*, iv. 249, 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index {anuhramani) to the Higveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their seers.’^ Por example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mandala are assigned to Gathin, the father of Visvdmitra, others to 
Yi^vamitra himself, others to Bishabha, his son, others again to Hats, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “ seers of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo- 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various palssages in 
those compositions themselves.^ Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of the Bigveda is to the following effect : 
Agnih purvelMr rishibhir idyo nUtanair uta | sa d-evaii d iha 'oaliBkati j 
‘ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.*’®^® There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (ILY. i. 48, 14 ) : — Ye chid hi tvdm rtshayah 
pUrve utaye juhfire [ “ The former risMs who invoked thee for suc- 
cour,’’ etc. (B.Y. i. 62, 13) Sandyate Qotamah Indra navy am aiahhad 
Irahma hari-yojandya 1 ‘^Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc.*®^ (R.Y. iii. 32, 13) Yah stomelhir vavridhe pUrvyelhir 
yo madhyamelldr uta nutanelhii. | ^‘lYho [Indra] has grown through 
praises, ancient, middle, and modern.”*^® (B.y. vi. 44, 13) Yak 

235 This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

239 The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nimkta vii, 16) is as follows : Aynir 
yahpurvair rhkibhir ilitavyo vanditmyah mrmhhU navataraik sa devan iha dvahatv 
iti I “ Let Agni, who is to he worshipped, reverenced, hy the former rishis, and hy 
ns the more modem ones, bring the gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the 
passage: Ay am Agnih purvehhih^* purdtanair jBhrigv^anyirah-prahhritibhir 
stutyo *‘^nTdanair ufa** iddnJntanair asmnhhir api stutyak \ “This 
Agni, who is to be worshipped, i.e, celebrated, by the former, i.e. the ancient rishis, 
Bhrigu, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, i.e. the present [pishis], ourselves 
also,” etc. 

237 « JlSTavyam** nuianam brahma** etat sulcta-riipaih stotrmi *hto** asmad^ 
artham atahsiiad** alcarot | Sayana, “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma^ i.e. praise in the form of this suhta” I'he same verb tahsh is also applied 
to the composition of hymns in B.V. i. 109, 1 ,* ii. 19, 8 ; and vi. 32, 1. 

23"^ Pardtanaih | inadhye bhavaih | asmabhi^ kriyamdmir adkuuatanaih stctrnih ( 

Braises ancient intermediate, and formed hy us at present.” This verse is referred 
to by Muller, p, 482. 
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purvi/dlMr uta nuiandhJiir girlMr vavridhe grimiam rishindm | Ho 
[Indra] wlio lias grown by tbe ancient and modern hymns of the risbis 
who praised him/’ (R.Y. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye cha 
nutnuh Indra Irahmlni jamyanta viprdh | 0 Indra, the wise yishis, 

both ancient and modern, have generated prayers/’ (B.Y. X, 23, 6) 
Siomam te Indra Vimaddh qjijanan apUrvyam puruiamaih sudamve | 
^*The Yimadas have generated, 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard/’ 

In the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii 52), we meet 
with the following text : Imau tu pahshdv ajarau patatrinau ydhhyuinr 
rahlidrhn apaJmnsi Ague [ tdlhjdm patema siikritdm u lokam yatra 
rishayo jagmtih pratJiamajdh purCtndh | ‘ ^ But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Eahshases, — ^with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-bom 
ancient risbis have goiie/’-^® The writer of this verse was himself a ^ 
yishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before bis 
’:ime other risbis had gone to the regions of the blessed 

And in the Bigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to tarlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later widtefs to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Yeda) having been 
deUvered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
fiereral Yedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Eanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mandala, and 
Yasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16 ; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; L 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated risbis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors jfor several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

The verb ajJjanan, ^‘generated,” as applied to hynms, also occurs in E.V, 
vih. 77, 4, and viii. 84, Si See also Sfimaveda, ii. 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey'a 
translation and note, p. 245. 

On the last words the commentator on v. 58 annotates; Trathmnajdy* 
pTtrvotpanmh | ^^ptiramh pura *pi nava^ ajarumardh rishaijo yatra lohe jagmuh | 
‘<The world whither the yishis, first-born, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone/' 
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of religious .worship, these hymus, which had been gathering au ac- 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
itt one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Eig- 
veda — a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Yedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils.**^ 

As the process of iymn composition continued thus to go^on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com- 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed w^hich must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Kigveda, they are found copied as Ehilas or later addi- 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work ; and some passages from them are, as Professor Muller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Yedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these Khiias are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Yedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be ail so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Yedic apocrypha, be regarded as a Imk connecting the 
Yedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Eik-sanhita which bear the most modem charac- 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Ehilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Muller, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the, modem character 
is acknowledged hy most critics, is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp, 6-1 1 of the first volume 

2^1 " I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect the hymns com- 
posed for the use of the several Sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these' collectors, we can comprehend how there should be so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient hards had borrowed fmm 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scmpnlondj 
reproduced/* Langlois, French translation of Eigveda, vol, i., pref. p. xiii. 

“ m Prof. Haug is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this wik), whicb Mr. Coletrooke characterizes in the following 
terms : — 

“That remarkahle hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone ; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been redued, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon- 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Yedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
vanced, from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Yedas. was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
fane {purams and edvyas)^ have been written.’^ (See also the remarks 
made on this hymn by Prof. Miiller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modem, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, hy a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise.^^ If the Yedic hymns cannot he connected im- 
mediately with the literature which|'follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval ; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fei'tzie Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmanas, the lJpanishads,'thG Durban as, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Kigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec- 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera- 
tions, hut its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display ,to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 
5*3 Misc. Ess., i. 309 , note. 

It may, irnrhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis- 
proportionc^ to tlic purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full oxliibition of' the character and 
antiquity of the Vedie hymns, and of tiie relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussibiis which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deonaed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also aRb^d us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth : — If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho- 
logical systems which are discoverable* in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a .very summary notice . 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. 'Wilson's 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Eigv^da, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude : — 

The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Bigveda] are addressed? And here we find also, 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Bigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas, The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods — ^the DU majons — of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of S'iva, of 
MahIdeva, of Duega, of EIIlI, of Baka, of Kbish^a, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Budea, who, in after times, is identified 
with SivA, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very daubtfuhorigin 
and identification, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agni or Ikbea; the 
epithet Bapaeduik,®^ which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of SivA, — the wearing of bis 
hair in a peculiar braid ; but the term has probably in the Veda a 

[This epithet occurs iu the foIlo-wing passage, verse i. of SQkta 114, Maudsla 
1st z^-^Imah Mudraya tavase kapardine kshayadviraya pr€d>hammahe matik | yaiha 
dam asad dvipade ohcUttskpade viivam puahiam grams asminn andturam | i.e. ** We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beinga 
in fins village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease,” The same epithet 
kapardm is also applied to PUshan in R.V. vi. 65, 2, and ix. 67, !!• See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp, 177 and 462, — J.M.] 
roz^ u. ' 
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different signification — one now forgottenj— altfiongh. it may Lave 
suggested in affcertime tlie appearance of S^rvA in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Aqki; for instance, Kapaeddin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to S'iya occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor- 
shipped in India — that of the Linga or Phallus ; neither is there the 
lightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Beahma, Yisraxr, and S'iva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam. 
— Creuzer, ^Heligions de PAntiquite,’ hook i. chap. i. p. 140/’ 

Even so late as the time when the S'atapatha-hrahmana was com- 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadera were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70 : — Jf/nir 
vai dmah j tasya etani namani S'arvah ” iti yathd Fruchja^ dchahhate 
^^Bhavah^^ iti yatha Bdluhd^ ^^Pa^undm patiV^ Budrah ” 
iU\ tdny mya aidntdny eva itardni ndmdni ] Agnir^^ ity em idntaia- 
man ] ** Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., ‘S'arva,’ as the 
eastern people call him; ‘Bhava,’ as the Bahikas; ‘Paiiunam pati,’ 
<the lord of animals’; ‘Endra;’ and 'Agni.’ These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appeEation,” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii- 19-22, 37, 302; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp, 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319.)^^® 

I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 6, 1 , 1 , has the following <<aMiyayika^* (Httlai story) : DevSmrah sam^ 
gattah asan | te devah vyayam upayanto ^gnau mmam vaau sannyadadhata idam 
K m hhmishyatiyadi no j$8hyantV^ iti\ tad Agnir nyakdm(tyaia\ tena a^hravmt | 
tad demh mjitya avarurutsanmnah anvdyan | tad asya sahgsd oiditsanta ( sc 'rodit |« 
yad arod'^t tad Jdudrasya rudraixtam | The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a Tictory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van- 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From the fact that ‘ he wept * 
(aroditf from the root md), he derives his name and character of * Rudra,* In the 
same Sanhitu, book v., p. 466 of India Office MS., we find the words: Mudro vai eska 
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Again, in p, xxxiv. of bis Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Yisbnu : — “ There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, hut he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction ; but no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Veda, and there can he little doubt that the three steps here referred, 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course — his rise, culmination, and 
setting.” The passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as 
follows: Eigveda i. 22, 16-21 : — devah avantu no yato VuJinur 
vichahrarne [ prithwydk sapia dhdmahhih^^ 1 (17) Idam Vishnur meka-- 
'krame fredhd nidadhe padam j aamulham asya pdmsure | (18) Trini padd 
mchakrame, VisJinur gopdh addlhyah [ ato dharmdni dhdrayan | (19) 
Vishnoh Icarmdni paiyata yato vratdni paipase j Indrasya yujyah salchd ] 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padam sadd pasyanti suraydh | divim chah-- 
shur dtatam 1 (21) Tad mprdso vipanyavo jdyrwama^ samindhate \ Vish’^ 
nor yat paramam padam | 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth]. (17) Vishnu traversed 
this (universe) : in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Vishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurahle, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold the deeds of Vishnn, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Vishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky* (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Vishnu.” — (See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54 ; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287 ; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta^ and his translation of the 

yad Agnih [ ^‘This Agai is Eudra.” And in v. 5, 7, 3 : Mudro vai esha yad Agnih | 
m yafhd vydghrah Jcrttddhas tisMhaty eva vai esha\ tarln sachitam etair upatU 
shthaU namasharair eva tarn iamayati | ** This Agni is Eudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.’’ 

247 « I;!; ig expressly so stated by BurgHcharya, in his commehtary on the Nimkta, 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhagavata Parana, p. xxii.** 
Instead of sapta dhdtmblm^ the Samaveda, ii. 1024, reads adhi sdnavif *^ovet 
the surface 
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B.V. in Orient tind Occident, p. 30 : see, also, the fourth volunie of 
this work, pp. 54, fP.)**® 

The remarks of Taska on this passage have keen already quoted 
ahove (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Bigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203) : — Vtshnur adityah | katJiam iti | 
yatah aha *Hredha nidadhe padam^^ nidhatte padafh nidhanam padai^T\ | 
Km tatra tdvat ] ^*prithwydm dntarihhe dwV^ iti &dlapunih> | par- 
ihivo ^gnir Ihutvd pritMvydm^^ yat kinchid asti tad mkrcmate tad 
udhitishthati antarihsha'^ midyuidtmand ^^divi^^ surydtmand\ yad 
uhtam ^^tam u ahrinvan tredha Ihme kam'*^ (E.V. x. 88, 10) | 
iSamdrdhane udayagirdv udyan padam ekafh nidhatte vishnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarihhe gayaiirasy mtangirdv iiy Aurnavdlh^h dchdryo 
manyate \ 

Yishnu is the Sun. How? Because he says, ^thrice he planted 
his foot,’ Where did he do so ? < On the earth, in the firmament, 
and in the heaven,’ says S^apuni. Becoming terrestiial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, * they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (E.T. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, ‘ He plants one step on the ^ Samaro- 
hana’ (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at . noon on the Yishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gaya&as, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Yedic repre- 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of S'iva and Yishnu.®*® 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Yedic hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

Under the word dhartmity Bohtlingk and Both quote Valakhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Yaamai Viahnua trini padd viahahrame upa mitrasya dharmahhifi\ 

” For wUoni (for Indra) Yishnu strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.*’ The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and B. 

The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for fiirther 
particulara. 
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Sixth : Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Yedic hymns 
as compared with the later S'astras may be found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in- 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. Eor information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh ; How different the Sanskrit of the Yedic age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re- 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Rigveda : 


Eigveda, L 2, 1, with modem Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 
Vemc ( ayahi darsata ime somdh aran- ') « Come, 0 Yayu, these 

Text, i ]critd}p | ieshdm pahi irudhi hmam | somas are prepared.®^^ 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Vdyav dydhi darsamya ime somdh alan- 
Jcritd^ I ieshdm pxba srinu havam | 


Brink of them ; hear 
onr invocation." 


Here it wiU. be observed that four Yedic words, daHata^ aranhritd^ 
pdhi, irudhiy differ from the modem Sanskrit forms. 

Eigveda, i. 3, 7 : 

Vedio ( Omdsas ckarshanidhrito viive de^dsah 

Text, i nnaia, 1 (LdAniimkn daiuslmh kuinm. I M* 0 Virfve devas. nreservers of 


dgata | ddsndmso dasushah suiam | 
Omdh [rakshakdK^ charshamdhrito 
visvedeva^ dgachchhata | dataro dd^ 
tuh mtam | 


0 Vi^ve devas, preservers of 
men, bestowers [of rewards], 
come to the Kbation of him 
who gives you [oblations]. 


Here the Yedic forms omdsah^ devdsah^ and dgata^ stand for ojwa$, 
devdh, and dgachchhata. 

Bigveda, vii. 33, 6 ; 

Vedio / Vasuhthasya stmatah Ind/to akrod urum 1 “Indra heard Vasishtha 

_Test. [ tritsubhyo airinod u lokam \ uttered praise, and 

j y -r ‘r ^opened up a wide space to 

Mod. «tmata^ Indro asnnod the Tritsus.” (Seeyol.i. 

Sans. \ tritaubhyo akarod u lokam | J p. 320.) 

Here we have the Yedic forms airot and akrinot^ for the modem 
{isTinot and aharot. 


251 Prof. Aufrecht suggests that the word alanJcrua has not the sense of “ pre- 
pared in later Sanskrit ; that the construction tesjidm piha would he improper 
there ; and that ohanharndhrit would not he understood ih modern times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity betvireeii the V edic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized ir '"^ery page of Ms work by the great gramma- 
rian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Varttika 
(vii. 2, 64 ): — Bahhuthck dtataniha jagribhma vavartha iti nigani& H 
ity eidni mde nipdtyante ) hhn j hotd jprathamo halhutka ” | “ hahhu’- 
vitha^^ iti loh | tanu | ^^gena aniariksham uru dtataniha^’* 1 “ dtenitJia*'* 
itiloke I graha | jagribhma te dahhinam In^ra hastam^^ | ^^jagfihi- 
iti lohe | hrin j ^^mvartha tvaifi hi jyotkM vmaritha^* iti hhe\ 

‘‘The exceptional forms lahhutha^ dtataniha^ jagribhma and vavartha 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, balhuvitha, 
dtenitha, jagrihima^ and mvaritha; as in the texts, ‘thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envdope with 
light/ ” 

In Sutra vi, 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives irudhi for 
krinUj ‘hear’; kridU ion kuru^ ‘do ’5 vridhi for vrim^ ‘ cover 
ioT ^rinihiy ‘fill/ 

In the Yivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the follow- 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Yeda ' 
only : JSvam eha veda-mdtrdntargata-^ karnelhir-devdso-gribhnamV^-'ity^^ 
ddy -atirikta-paratd lauhika-saldaBya tais tad-vyavaharddarianat j 
“ The term ‘ secular ’ {Jaukiha) refers to words different from such as 
karmbhih (for karnaik\ devdmh (for dkvdlj)^ and gribhndmi (for 
grihndmi)^ which are to be found in the Yeda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people/’ 

ITeuter plurals in l and d are also of frequent occurronee in the 
Yedic hymns, as iti and pUrnd for trlni and jpurndni. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in is often left out in the locative, as in 
(jman, adhvany karman^ charman^ janmany dhanvany sarman, vyoman, 
for (jmanij adhvaniy etc. Bo also d is substituted for au in the nom. 
and aceus. dual, as in yd surathd for yau mrathauy etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by ?, instead of 
ydy as iaktl for iaJctydy and the locative by d instead of aiiy as ndhhd for 
ndhhau, hTouns in w frequently form the instrumental case in vd 
instead of w;?d, as kraivCty mndJwd, iarvdj for kratuudy etc. j the dative 
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la ve, instead of ave, as hratm, iihey for hrafavey etc. ; the genitive 
in mh for ofy or unah^ as pasvah for pasoh^ madkmh and msvah for 
madhiinah, etc. ; and the locative in avi instead of aUj as anavi^ trasada- 
syavi, dmywoiy druhymi^ mnam^ for mm^ etc. "VYords in % make in 
the nominative singular %h instead of % as adwmany<tlih^ Icrishnik^ 
gdndharvlh^ kalydnthf for adurmanyalt, etc. In adjectives the form 
yas is frequently substituted for zyas^ as in ahanyas, mvyasy rabhyas^ 
vasyaSf sahyas, for ahmlyas, etc. The second personal pronoun some- 
times takes in the instr, sing, the form tvd instead of tvayd^ and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Mr. vi. 7), the plural form 
asme of the first personal pronoun can be used in aH* the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end^ f. ayd^ 
for anena and <mayd^ and along with him we find also had. The two 
words, weXto, “never/' “no one/' zxid.mdlciB^ “let not/' and “let no 
one/’ are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs kuha^^ 
“where?” kathd^ “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha, “with,” in the words mdhasthat sadhamd^ rndhamada^ and 
sadhastutL The form tman for dfmm^ “self,” is found almost ex- 
clusively in the hymns. I^a in the hymns has .frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see NTir. i. 4, quoted above," p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Yedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, grimmasi, lhardmasiy vaddmasi^ uimaii, ndiaydmmi, etc., 

for Bmak or smas^ etc. The past participle in tvd takes also the forms 
tm, and tvdya, as in Jiatm^ pltm; lcritv% kritiodya,; gatx)% gaivdya; df*uh» 
fvdya^ etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in tum^ we frequently 
meet with the forms t(we, tmai, ioh (or toB)^ and adhyai^ as 
etavaiy etoJi; hartave, hartwoai^ hartoh; gantam^ gantmaij^g<madhyai; 
dkdtave and dhiyadhyai; Ihartave, apalhartmai^ lharadhyai (R.Y. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai^ prinadhyaiy pdritamsayadhyai; and an in- 

finitive form dyaiy “to come,” is found in K.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
and chahskase are used in. the sense of the infinitive,, as are also 
driie and mshkahhe (R.Y. viii, 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y. i. 164» 6). 

As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhim and kuham are employed in Pali, and 
kahim in the Gratha dialect, and in Prakyit, for “ where ? 

253 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahahharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon, s.%\ 
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So too the EymES have some moods called hy grammarians Jet^ which, 
according to Prof. ‘Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi- 
fications“of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the patdtij may it fall/’ dvaha&i^ 
**mayest thou bring/’ vardhan, yajdti, paclidti, vandtt, Iravdma; 
mat, “it must be,” Ihuvat, sunavat, driiai, krinavat, sravat, ninddt, 
niniUdtf yajdtai, ^rinaitlie. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaUana, tiretana, 
didisltana, etc. The pass. fut. participle in tavya appears in some verbs 
in the form iva, as in kartva, jantva, and sotva (E.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence ; av makes avid^M instead of 
ava in the imperative; X\n, “to make,” takes in the present JcarsM, 
karast, and knnosM, for karosM; akar, akarah, and akrinok for alcaroh ; 
akran and akrinvan for ahirvan ; akrmuta and akrinotam for akuruta ; 
kridhi, kara, hrinu and krinuhi for kwu, etc.; gam, “to go,” takes the 
forms gamati, ganti, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
ydm, for gachcheyam; agamy at for dgachJiet; dgatlia for dgacJihatka; agan 
and gan for agachhat; aganma for agackhama; agman and gman for 
agaclihan ; dgalii and dgantu for dgachha and dgachhatu ; ganta and gan- 
tana for gacJihata* In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
titydja, instead of tatydja ; in the aorist tan makes aian for atdnit. 
Dris makes adrdk for adrdk&hit, and has dnseyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam; adrisran for apaiyan; dadriire for dadriiire, etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, -as 
in diirat, pratira, vitirantL Duh makes aduhra, instead of aduhata, 
“they milked ” DJid, “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of hita (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivam^a 7799 is cited 
by H. and E., as is also dhifvd in the S'atap. Er.). Bah, “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhuk and dhak, instead of adhakshlt, JDd, “to 
give,” makes ddti and datu for dadati and dadatu, and daddki for delii. 
The root hJiu has in the imperative Ihutu for Ikavatu; and Ihri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jalhara, 
instead of lalhdra. Much, “ to free,” makes mumtigdhi and mumoktu, 
instead of muncha and munchatu. Yam, “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yamati, yaihsi, ymdhi, yania, for yachhaii, yachkad, yachha, 
yachhata* Frit takes the forms mart -fa — dvarij etc,, instead 
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of dvaritata (R. V. vii. 59, 4), avamrUaU for the ■ intensive (R.y. 
viii. Y7, 4). Vid makes vidre (E.T. vii. 56, 2) for nduh (?), 
and vividdM for viddhi (?). >SV«, hear,” makes in the im- 

perative (besides srttdM, the form given above) irinuhi, irinudhi, for 
irim; and Srinota and 4rota (E.Y. v. 87, 8) for irimia, Spardh, “to 
vie,’’ jnakes paspridhre for paspridUre. JSUf “ to invoke/’ makes 
fuhure for juhvzre> In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form iraddhivam “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to be pecnliar to the E.Y. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 80, 4, iraddheyam. is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.Y. frequently substitutes enya for aniya^ as in idenya, 
hirtenya, driimya^ yudkenyaj mrenya^ for idaniya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Yeda are gribhayati (as well as grilJinaii), dalhayaii^ 
inathayat% musli&yatiy atahhuyati^ for griknUti^ etc.; and so also are 
' such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jahsKlyat from ghaa, 
papatyat, pap\yd% mamanyat; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (E.Y., iv. 18, 2), pracJiara (viiL 
47, 6), and prahravd (x. 39, 6), for mrayunt, etc. 

Other Yedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yam yajnam parilhur asi^ “ the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.Y., i. 1, 4) : vilu chid drujatnyMiih, 
- “who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5) ; td somafh samapdiamdj 
“they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chahrir yo vUva | “who 
made all things” (iii. 16, 4); lalhrir vajram papih sommn dadir gdh ) 
*^who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadihrehnm tame dadir msu^ ‘^giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15; ii. 14, 1 ; vi. 72, 3) : (J) compounds formed with 
present participles, as dlharad-vmu^ rtdltad-riy dhdrayat-lcavt, Jcshayad^ 
vlra^ iravayat^aalchd and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases upa tva emasi\ “we 
approach thee (i. 1,7); gamad vdjehhir d sa nah, j '“let him come to 
us with riches ” (i. 5, 3) ; a tv& msantu dsavak somdsah | “ may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7) ; d tvd mhantu^ “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3) ; ni cha iMmahi^ “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to e3dflt between the Yedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages arfe not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the suhstance, and . much of the form of the language, was the same at 
both periods ; a part of the Tedic roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse ; and the peculiar Yedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became /obsolete in the course of ages.^ Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we And in the case of the 
form of the instr. pL ehhu for aisj which we meet -with unchanged^n 
the Gathaa of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms elhi and ehi, 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p, 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Yeda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanslorit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article On the Interpretation of the Yeda,” in the 
Journal of the Eoyal As. Soc., voL ii., new series, pp. 3p3, ffi) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 

• 254 The foEowing is Professor Whitney^s account of the differences between the 
Yedic and the modem Sanskrit : — 

‘‘The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati-* 
cal peculiarities run through all departments; euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax [These .peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
•forms, and the hke, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its foeedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common tisage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication • 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a-monld of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. , . . The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect Of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked, Not single words alone, hut whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Yeda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use,- are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect ; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
^ one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
we should be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especiafiy the phonetic, differences!’* — Jonra. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297. 
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Indian risliis or bards, wbo, as we bave seen above (p. 197, £), frequently 
speak of Raving ^‘made/’ “fashioned,^’ or generated tbem, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
■which these rishis and their contemporaries •were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors 'were inspired;^® as in the following texts: B.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam hrahma gaycda 1 ‘‘Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
B.Y. X- 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Yaoh: Yajnem Yachah pador 
'ovjam dymi tdm anvavindann risfdsjiu pravishtdm | “By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Yach: they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In B.Y. X. 125, 5, again, Yach is made to say : Yam Mmaye tarn 
tarn ugram Icrinomi tarn Irahmdnam tam ruMm tarn sumedham j “Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a rishi ; [I make] him intelligent.” 

In a Yalakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of^the 8th mandala 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6 : 

Indrd- Varum yad rishihJiyo mantshdth vdcko matiih irutam adattam agre 1 
ydni sthandny asrijanfa dkirdh yagnam iamdndB tapasd ^Hhyapcdyam [ 

For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Af filler, who supplied also the following version of it.: “Indra and 
Yaruna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

*55 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p, 232, ff. 

This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245, ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the RY. : The author of the hymn, Yamadeva, him- 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him hy Agni (verses S and 6).*^ The third verse is as follows: Sdnia 
dviharhah mahi tigmabhrisMih sahasraretdh vrishahhas tuvishmun | Fadam na got 
apagulham vividvdn Agnir mahyam predu vochad manuhdm [ [ ‘‘ Agui, the trans- 
cently strong, the fierte-flaming, the prolific, the showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge/’ 

See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

25a Yach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Hemodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 

Thif v4pt Movc^ i<plX7jar€, Bldov 3’ aya96v re kukSm re, 
jaev ^jneprej SiSov 5* 
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in tRe beginning, you gave to tbe poets—wisdom, understanding of 
speech ; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.’’ 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the yishis were in- 
spired by the gods, by Yach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Yaruna 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration : see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Eigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Yedas was 
not the vemaonlar language of the age in which they were first recited* 
At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
but the Yedio Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown ; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana,®®® referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Eigveda, p. 35 : Vydkarnmm 
api prakriti-praiyayady-upadesma pada-svarupa-tad-artha-nUchayaya 
upayujyate | Tathd eha Aindra-vdyava-graha-hrdhmane samdmndyate ( 
Vdg mi pardcM avydkritd ^Ifiavat | te devdh Ind/ram abruvann Hmdm 
no Vdcham vyahiru^ iii\ so ^Iravtd ^mram vrimi | maJiyam clia eva 
esha Vdyave cJia sahct griliydtaV iti | tasmad Aindravdyavah saha pra-- 
grihjate j tdm Indro madhyafo ^vakramya mjdkarot | tasmdd iyam 
vydkritd vdg udyate^^ iti [ Agnim ile puToJiitam^^ ityddi’^vdk pUrvas- 
min kale par dchi samudradi-dhvani-vad ekdtmikd sail avydkritd prakritih 
pratyuyah padaih vdkyam ityddi-vibkdga-kdri'^grantha-^rahitd dsit j 

In the third volume of this work, p, 263, the ve^se is translated thus i << Indra 
and Yaruna, I have seen through austere-fervour th^^t which ye formerly gave to 
the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

*6® This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words' 
with the addition after udyafce” of the following : Ustmt mbrid Indrdya madhyato 
gfihyate dvir Vdyave dvat^ him vardv avrinlta | 

2 B 1 omitted in Taitt, S. 
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taddnlm devaik prarthitah Indr ah ekanminn em patre Vdyoh mmya 
cha soma-rasasya graham-rupem mrena tushtas tdm ahhanddm Vdcham 
madhye nchhidya prakriti-pratyayadi-lhagam sarmtra aharot [ tasmad 
iyam vdg idanlm api Fdninyddi-maliarshihhir vydkritd sarmih pathyaU 
ity arthaJi | Grammar, also, by indicating the . crude forms and the 
afdxes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi- 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Vayava-graha- 
brahmana(a section, so called, either of the Taittiriya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Yach (Speech) spohe confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Yach to become articulate to us, 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon j let the soma be given to me and 
. Yayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Yayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately,' The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this : Speech, such as in the verse Agnxm 
tie puroMtam, etc. (the first verse of the Higveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis- 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, infiections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Yayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis- 
tinction of crude forms, infiections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men." 

It ‘may he asked, however, If the Yedie Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows : — 

By the time when the collections of the Yedie hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, fi.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercQurse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite difTerent tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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jbecame obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed hrom the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of infection which were once current got gradu- 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Yedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it m the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and 'secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but variously modified (see pp, 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting infiuences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p, 162). 

When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Yedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hai’d 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas," practices, and events with ‘which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Yeffic hymns in later 
ages, withont there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their compositioiu 
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CHAPTER II* 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS TS^ITH THE FEESIANS, GKEEKS, 
AND EOMANS, AND DEEIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FEOM CSNTEAL ASIA. 

From: the preceding revieir it is clear that the Sanskrit language haa 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Yedas were composed. 
It must, tberefire, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We arc not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning' and inference ; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Yedas, we possess » no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further, 
hack than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the un apparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen.^ 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

^ 'ns tmfA^aKKofitu, Tcitari *€fi^Hxy4<rc rh, yiy&iTK6iJteya r^ie^mpSfxivoSf “ As I. 
conjecture, inferring tlnngs xmknovm from things that are manifest/' says Herodotus, 
ii, 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, 

aXiffKcroL, “A probable conclusion regarding things imappaient is reached by 
proofs.*' 
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have descended to ns firom a remote antiquity- These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
5rd, the Latin.* The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. Prom the great similarity which exists between f these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred : Ist, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters,^ the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but stiH all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan- 
guage, which now no longer exists;* and ’2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language ; 
but afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

^ It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages Imsides those I have named. 

* Facies non omnibus una, nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 

^ From a comparison of the various for is which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled Compendium der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der Xndogermanischen Sprachen (i.e, Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of thelndo-Germanic Languages*’) 3id ed., 1871, the letters 
of the mother dangnage which contmue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and those 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms of inflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are ^ted. And in August Fick’s 
'*Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogennanischen Sprachen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language are given according to the author’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for “ five ” was kmkan, whilst Fick makes it panhan^ 
The former takes tvatUtn to have been at fitst the word for “ sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svamr. 
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Hindus soutliward or south-eastward to India ; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeks and Romans to the 
west.® The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the 'divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation.® 


Sect. I. — Introductory Remarho on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other* 

I shall proceed to estabUsh these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin ; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a ndore or less dose resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufBicient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

* For an account of the Greeks and Romans; I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

« “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Veda, mth the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavon- 
iap, and Persian, etc., teaches us that all these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the grada- 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves, the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation ; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period.” — ^Weher, Indian Sketches, p. 7. 

U 


VOL. ir. 
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The languages which . belong to the Semitic branch are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. "Now all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and~ general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension.’^ 

Now, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

’ The question of ike difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated, by Benan, Histoire des Langues Semitiques,’* 2nd ed. p, 434, ff. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to he found 
in the impossibility of (deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel- 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
be related to the same type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit^ or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one system could not be derived from tbe other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im- 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram- 
mar i8» therefore, the essenfiai form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 4:47, 448). On the other hand, M. Benan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period. ^ But he doubts whether this circumstauce is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon- 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of - the roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to the class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely .with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objects should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp, 449, 460.) 
31. Benan illustra^ these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that, 
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both very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in -which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex- 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Erahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri- 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz,, the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should he totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India, 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modem Persian language which has not been borrowed fi’om 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots 'which appear to be common to the Scaiitie and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatvpceia ia 
more difficult to seize (p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philo- 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457) ; while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced inyalidates the hypothesis of a primor- 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Noldeke’s paper in Benfe/s Orient, und Occident, 
toL ii., p. 375, ff. 
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whicli are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity : — 

Table No. IX. 

Comparative Table of Sanshritf Persian, and Arabic Words. 


8A.NSKB,IT. 

PEKSUN. 

ARABIC. 

ENGLISH, 

pitar 

padar^ 

dhu 

father. 

matar 

imdar 

dmm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dul^tar 

bint 

daughter. 

jdmdtar 

ddmdd 

hdjid 

son-in-law. 

yw>(Sin 

jawdn 

shdbh 

young man. 

wSLra 

nar 

zhdkdr 

male. 

gharma 

garm 

hdrr 

heat 

iiva 

asp 

fdrds 

horse. 

op 

db 

md 

water. 

naman 

ndm 

ism 

name. 

dushka 

Jkiishk 

gdbis 

dry. 

pdda 

pd 

qMdm 

foot. 

bahu 

hdhu, bdzu 

sdHd 

arm. 

n&va 

nau 

jddJd 

new. 

eJea 

yak 

dhdd 

one. 

dvi 

do 

ithndn 

two- 

ehdtur 

ckdhar 

drbdia 

four. 

pdnehan 

pdnj 

Idiams 

five. 

shat 

shdsh 

sdti^ 

six. 

saptan 

haft 

saba*a 

seven. 

ashian 

hdsM 

thdmdniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nuh 

tasa^a 

nine. 

das an 

ddh 

'ashar 

ten. 

vims' ati 

bist 

^ashrun 

twenty. 

satam 

§ad, sad 

may at 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hdzdr 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit vsrords, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting aU reference to the Arabic. 

8 See p. 18, note 23. 

» In this case the Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

In the preparation of these lists- 1 have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vuilers, including the supple- 
ment containing the Persian roots illustrated hy reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc. ; the Persian Grammar of the same author (Ist edition, 
1840, 2nd edition, 1870) ; and Dr. Justi's Zend Dictionary, Dr. Vullers*s Grammar, 
in which the Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


SAXSKBIT. 

dar 

har 

hfinu (imperat. 

Tedic) 

dd 

grahh (vedic)^^ 
bhar 

handh 

ap 

dru (sfdnoti) 
sthd 
jtv 
mar 
svap 
svapna 
char 
dhm 
pack 

duh 

Jm 

jandti 

jdndmi 

mf 

snshfi 

han 

irm 

trdsa 

mih 

jaj^jarij 

tapaa 

ruh 

prachh 1 

{^pfichhai^ J 
vdbh 
khan 
harsh 
krl 

dham 

jm 

jaia 

tan {tamti) 
inch 

mrsh, mr, mri] 
(water) J 
ni^dhd 


ZEND. 


PEBSIAN. 

. 


dartdan 

kar 


kardan 

1. . . 


kun 

dd 


dddan 

gareWf garefsh 


giriftan 

bar 

( 


hurdan 

basian^ bandad 

band < 


(Srdpers.sing. 

pres.) 

m 5/ 


y^tan 

sru 


shanudan 

aid 


iatddan 

Jijjiah,Jw 


zlstan 

mar 


murdan 

gap, qafa 


khuftan 

gafna- 


Miwdb 

char 


charidan 

• • • 


davldan 

pack 

i 

puMktan 
dokhta^i \ 

• • • 

i 

daahldan ) 



ddnistan 

• « « 


Unt'l ddnad 

. • % 


ddnam 

• » • 


airisktan 



airisht 

gan 

1 

zadan {zanad 3rd 
persi sing.) 

iarea 


tarsidan 

tarati 


tara 

miz 


melditan 

... 

jangidan 

tafnu 


tap, tab 

rud 


rtisian, royldan 

^ pared 


pursidan 

... 


bdftan 

... 


kandan 

kareshf ftaah 


kashJdan 

1 • 


Hartdan 

dam 


damtdan 

zan. 


zadan 

zaia 


zJddah 

tan 


iawdan, tanudan 

such 



mr 


bdrldan 

ni+dd 


nihddan 


SN01.I8H. 

to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear, 

I to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep, 

to wander, graze* 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

Jto strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
heat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

i to blow (as wind 
or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
bora, 
to extend, 
to shine, burn. 

to rain, 
to place. 


The later form grah is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prakjit h was substituted for kh, gh^ iK dh^ pfi, and hh. 

The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative Irom 
it in the word urmtvdhhi, ** spider.” 
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8AN8KK1T, 

ZEND. 

PERSUK. 

gmi 

... 

ebanaidan 

jam 

chi 

• • * 

zamTdan 

... 

chldan 

^ra^stha 

fra^itd 

feristadan 

nam 

nam 

namldan 

pat 

pat 

uftadan^ Jifddah 

dhi ipedic) 


didan 

hku 

bu 

budan 

bhavanii 


[f/J] buvam 

bhavati 


[wTj buvad 

abhuvam 

\ \ * 

budam 

abhut 


had 

abhuvan 


budand 

asmi 

ahmi 

amy hastam 

asti 

aiti 

haBty ast 

santi 

hmti 

and 

itu 

dtu 

situdan 

ittdh 

^ud 

shustan 

mard 

mared 

mdlfdan ^ 

nard 

. • . 

ndlidan 

dhar ^ 

dar 

^ashtan (imperat 

karsh 

karesh 

|A:asA^an(iinperat. 

tap 

. 

iiapidafiy taftan 

ap 

( (imperat. ^5^) 

vah 

vaz 

wazMan 

bhraj 

. • . 

hirishtan 

kshar 

khshar 

sharMan 

chhid 

ikmd^ Behind 

shilcastan 

svan 

qan 

}^wandan 

iak {iaktun^ 

4ach (to give, 

«aM^an(imperat. 

infin.) 

learn) 

8d£) 

kush (to tear, 1 
tear out) / 

kushtan 


ENGMSH. 

to go, -wallc. 
to eat. 
to collect, 
to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposal 
to fall. [to. 

to perceiye, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to praise, 
to cleanse, wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to sound, lament. 

|to hold. 

I to cultiyate, 

to be hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind-), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

Jto be able, make, 
to kill. 


II. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, J^RONOUNS, PARTICLES, etc. ** 


bhratar 

brdtar 

[ hirddar 

brother.. 

svasar 

qanhar 

1 ^wdhar 

sister. 

putra 

puthra 

pisary pusar 

son. 

ivasura 

qaiura 

Mpisr 

father-in-law. 

dvalru 

. . . 

( J^usruy or 1 

\ kkuBrah / 

motber-in-law. 

vidhava 

. . , 

hewah 

widow. 

janiy gnd 

jmi, ghena 

zan 

woman, wife. 

martya 

marUa 

mard 

mortal, man. 

vatsa 

. 

bachah^^ 

child. 

jtVQyjwita 1 

ptiyjlsti 

zty zTsty zindagl 

life. 


See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it z’efcrs. 

It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or idee versd ; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Eend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. See page 16, note 10. 
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BAKSKRIT. 
tanu 
mqjlja 
Hr as 
asthi 
p&rshni 
chahtku 
airu 
dant 
jihvd 
dos 

aratni 

hasfa 

mushti 

angttshiha 

nakha 

rom 

stana 

yakrit 

jdnu 

pad 

keia 

pfish^h. 

ushtra 

kapi 

90 

sukara 

hhara 

a4vatar» 

mesha 

musha * 

jparntf 

parnin 

chanchu 

kapoia 

gridhra 

sHgdla 

kurankara 

makshikd 

kfimi 

kaiyapa 

kachhapa 

karka 

guiha 

matsya 

kshJra 

hiranya 

ayas 

charmaii 

dhara 

nirdhdraf 

mmhBra 

krishi {krish^d^ 
vrlhi 


ZEND. 

PEESIAN. 

tanUf tanus 

tan 

mazga 

maghz 

iara 

sar 

as'tiy adia 

astah, mtukkan 

pdshna 

'pashnak 

chasAman 

chashm 

asru 

ars 

dantan 

danddn 

hizva 

zaltdn 

. « . 

dosA 

. . 

aranj 

zaita 

dost 

mmti 

musht 

angusta 

angusht 


ndkhun 


roman 

fstana 

pasian 

. « 

jigar 

zhnu 

zdnu 

pddha 

pd 

. . 

ges, geto 

parstt 

pusht 

ustra 

mhtary shutr 

« . * 

kabtf kapt 

gdo 

gdo 

hu 

^uk 

khara 

"j^ar 

♦ * • 

asfar 

maeska 

mesh 

. . . 

mush 

Parana 

par 

permin 

parindah 

. , . 

cAang 

... 

kahutar 

• . * 

g'ld 

, . • 

shagTml 

. . . 

kulang 

makshi 

magas 

kerema 

kirm 

\ kasyapa 

kashaf 

} 

kark^ J^archang 

• * • 

guh 

maiya 

fridht 

kshlra 

shir 

zaranya 

zar 

ayanh 

dhan 

... 

charm 

: , . 

dhar 

} . . . 

ndhdr 

karsti 

kisht 

herejya^'^ 

hirinj 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

bead. 

bone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder, 

elbow. 

hand. 

fist, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
hail, 
hair. 

female breast, 
liyer. 
knee, 
foot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule. 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane, 
fly. 

worm. 

tortoise. 


crab. 

excrement* 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting, 

( cultivation, 

\ ploughed field, 
rice. 


** Could the original form of tliis word have been dliasta ? 

See Vullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 50, 56. In Justi’s Lexicon 
terejya is said to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 
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8AN8KSIT. 

ZEND* 

P^ESIAK. 

ENGLISH. 

godhuma 

. . . 

gmdim 

•wlieat. 

yava 

yava 

jau 

barley. 

dhmya 

ddna 

danah 

grain. 

jangala 

. • . 

jangal 

thicket. 

kthupa 


chob 

a bush, wood. 

ddru 

dduru 

darod 

wood. 

adkha 

, . » 

shdJAchah 

branch. 

ara 

, , , 

ardh 

saw. 

yuga 

. • • 

Jttgh 

yoke. 

jdla 

.* . . 

jdl 

net. 

bhara 

. . . 

bar 

weight. 

vara 

. . • 

bar 

time. 

elcavdra 

. . . 

yakbdr 

once. 

dvdra 

ihdrd 

dar 

door. 

panjara 

, . . 

( pinjarah, | 

\ panjarah j 

cage. 

daman 

. 

dam 

net, boAd. 

chahra 

chakhra 

eharldi 

wheel. 

deva 

daeva 

dev 

god, demon. 

dsman 

asman 

asmdn 

stone, heaven. 

Jagat 

. . . 

jahdn 

the world. 

hhumi 

bwni 

hum 

ground, eai*th. 

jmd, gmd 

zem 

zamln 

earth.' 

svar, surya 

hvare 


heaven, sun. 

mitra^ mihira 

mithra 

mihr 

( name of a god, sun, 
1 ftiend, friendship. 

maishtha 

ahhii vahisca 

hehisht 

best, paradise. 

mds 

mdonh 

mah 

moon, month. 

star, (yedic) 

sddre 

sitarah 

star. 

aihra 

awra 

dbr * 

cloud. 

megha 

maegha 

inegk 

cloud. 

hsha^ 

kshap 

shab 

night. 

gharma 

garema 

garmd 

heat, summer. 

hima 

zima 

zam 

winter, cold. 

vdta 

vat a 

bad 

wind. 

ahhayd 

. . • 

s&yah 

shade. 

chkatra 

. . • 

chatar 

umbrella. 

ranga 

. . » 

rang 

colour. 

gandha 

gainti 

gand 

smell, bad smell. 

harpura 

. . . 

kdfur 

camphor. 

$oma' 

haoma 

horn 

soma plant. 

aiharvm 

dtharvan 

aturhdn 

( priest, fire-priest, 

\ saint. 

namaa 

nemanh 

namaz 

adoration, prayers. 

manas 

mananh 

mamh 

mind, disposition. 

guna 

gaona 

gumh 

quality, colour. 

drugdha 

draogha 

daroghi 

injury, lie. 

iriahnd 

iarshna 

tishnagi 

thirst. 

ivishita^ irUhwy 


tishnah 

thirsty. 

ioha 



grief. , 

hhly hhma 


him 

fear, terrible. 

kdma 


knm 

wish, desire. 

rahas 


raz 

secret. 

kdrya 

kdra 

kdr 

work. 


w Mihira is mentioned by Bohtliugk and Roth as occurring in the Mahabharata 
iii 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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SAK6XBIT. 

ZEND. 

EERSIAN. 

hhiihaj 

Ihaeshaza 

ibaehaahky 1 

Xhijiahk / 

hulUlq 

* . • 

kuldl 

ishtijca (?) 

istya 

ll^isht 

yatu 

yatu 

jddu 

gold 

. . . 

golah 

tara 

. . • 

tdr 

Jt/a 

. 

zihy z^h 

tim 

. . « 

tTr 

vistara 

< • . 

hiatar 

paryankdy \ 

palyanka ./ 

. . . 

palang'^^ 

rathya 

raithya 

rah 

kumbha 


MMmb 

ithuna 

, , • 

aitun 

sthana 

dtdna 

astan 

Mha 

dagha 

dagh 

arama 

rdman 

ardm 

kunja 

. . . 

kunj 

drapsa 

drafaha 

dirafsh 

tokman 

taokhman 

tuMpn 

sangama 

hanjamana 

anjuman 

pratapa 

• . 

parto 

iahuna 

... 

ahagun 

chaturanga 


ahatrang 

dura 

dura 

dur 

nedishiha 

nazda 

nizd 

mahat 

maZy mazard 

mih 

mahattara 

. « 

mihtar 

guruy gariyas 

• . . 

giran 

tanu 

« • • 

tanuk 

sama 

« • « 

hamah 

'earn 

• * « 

ham 

sarva 

hauroa 

har 

nema 

nahna 

nlm 

sukra (bright) 

iukhra 

mrj^ 

iuhha 

. . • 

Miub 

aavya 

havya 

chap 

rajishtha (vedic) 

razisia 

rdrat 

sveta 

spdeta 

aapedy aafed 

iyamay sy&va 

aydva 

aiyah 

purna 

p^rtna 

pur 

tigmaytikshnay 1 
tgasy tij (to > 

tighruy tizhin 


sharpen) ; 


dtrgha 

dartgka 

daraz 

rama 

rama 

ram 

nashta 


naahat 

sthdvara 

iiawra 

uatuwdr 


• * ' 

moat 


See p, 19, note 26. 


ENGLISH. 

physician. 

potter, 
trick . 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball, . 

{ wire, chord, 
musical note, 
a bowstring, 
arrow, 
bed. 

bed. 

road, 

jar. 

pillar. 

place, threshold. 
i burning, a mark 
t from burning. 

( rest, pleasure,, 

\ garden. 

corner, arbour. 

I drop, spark, ban- 
i ner, lightning, 
i a blade of grain, 
i| seed. 

an assemblage. 
Instre. 

* bird, omen, 
chess, 
far, 
near, 
great. 

f reater, chief. 

eavy. 

slender. 

an., 

together. 

hak 

red. 

fair. 

left. 

straight. 

white. 

black, brown. 
fuU, 


{ 


long. 

pleasant, pleasant 
ness, happy, 
destroyed. 

6rm 

intoxicated. 
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SANSKEIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

durmman 

• • • 

dtkshnam 

ditrmanas 

. . . 

\dushman } 

kva^ Jciitra^ ) 

kuha (vedic) j 

kuthra 

kuljdl 

na 

na 

nah 

ivam 

turn 

tu 

ymhmat 

qa, 1 

shumd 

sva 

havat > 

hva^ ) 

]^ud 

katama 

. . . 

kaddm 

tara 

tara 

far 

mtar 

ahtare 

andar 

ttpari 

upairi 

har 

pas chat f paicha 

padhdty pascha 

pas 

idunlm 

. . • 

tdun 

vimsati 

vyaiti 

h'tst 

panchasat 

. . . 

papjdh 

shashti 

khshasti 

shast 

saptati 

asUi 

hapiditi 

ha^tad 

astditi 

hashtdd 

mmti 

navaiti 

navad 

data 

kata 

9ad 

sahasra 

Tiazanra 

hamr 

durvdra 

. . . 

dmhwdr^^ 


ENOXcXSH. 

bad name, abiise. 
hostile, disturbed 
ia mind. 

where ? 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, self, 
who ? 

( sign of comp. 

\ degree. 

within. 

' above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand. 

i difficult to stop, 
difficult. 


Note.— O n the other hand, I may speciiy the instance of afat (Ar.) and apod 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “ calamity in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 


iNow the old Ifinguage of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, andi at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or ' sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the JEgean Sea), and with that of the Bomans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots apd the infiection. 

War is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the ]dentit}^ of the Persian particle dmh and the Sanskrit dus. 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold, First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word ndman, ‘tname,” and we find the same word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 


mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way 4n which this word ndman is declined between the Sdinskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SA.NSKRIT, 

Nom. 

mama 

Ago. 

nama 

Inst. 

narana 

Bat. 

namne 

Abl. 

namnas 

Gen. 

namnas 

Log. 

namni 

Yog. 

nama 


PEBSIAN, 

nam 

namra 

wanting, and 
>• supplied by < 
prepositions. 

nam 


HINDI. 

nam 

namko 

nam se, nSm karke 

namko 

nam se 

namka 

nam men 

nSm 


If now wo compare the Latin word for “ name with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
Sf inflection is very similar : thus, — 


Singular 

. 


PluraL 

8AK8KRIT. 

BATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN, 

Nom. nama (from crude 

nomen 

Nom. 

namuni 

nomina 

form naman) 


Ago. 

namani 

nomina 

Aoc, nSma 

noraen 

Inst. 

namabhis 

nominibus 

Inst, namna 

nomine 

Bat. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Bat. namne 

nomini 

Abl. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Abl. namnas 

nomine 

Gen. 

namnam 

nominum 

Gen. namnas 

nominis 

Log. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Log. naihni 

'nomine 

Tog. 

namani 

nomina 

Voc. nama 

nomen 





The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word name*’ 
h common to all these languages, the Persian and Hind! have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend, 
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Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may he sure (even though the one may have no con^lex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
compion origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi- 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which . can still be traced. But if any two languages re- 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 

Sect. II. — Detailed' illmi/ratiom of the affinities of San^hrii with the 
Zendf Greehy and Latin languages, 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots corr^pond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin ; 
and I shaE afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

■ The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtins, Fick, Justi, and others) which opr- 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the repre^ntatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail, 

I should first remark that the- original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be” determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
W fibced with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ahi with the Greek eJcMs, and the Latin anguis^ we may 
gather with probability that the original form was aghi^ or anghi 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dvghatar or dhughatar ; asva and equm from akm ; kan and huon 
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from hoan; janu ^xA gom from ganu;jna^ gignosH and nosco {cogno9co) 
j&rom gndj etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cJia^ cMia^ ja^ jha, which are considered to have been developed out of 
1c and g. Erom*^a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
~ that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged irom that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Granimatik (3rd ed.), p., 328. 


Indo- 

BtraoPEAK. 

Sanskbit 
( or, old Indian). 

Zend , 

(or old Bactrian). 

, Geeek. 

Latut- 

k 

k (kh), ch 

k (kh), ch 

kfe).g(r) 
p (*•). \ (.jX 

0 , qV 


s, p I 

/P., . 


S 

g. J 

e fell), j 

Z, Z 

e Wi b (b) 

• g. e^, 

gh 

t 

gh,h' 
t, th 

g, gK 2. * 
t (th, t) 

kb(x) 

- t r) 

g,gv.T. h,f: 

, t 

d 

. dh 

d 

dh 

d (dh) 
d (dh) 

d(j) 

th(e) 

d.1. 
d, f, b. 

h 



pC’t) 

b{fl) 

1: - 

bh 

bh 

h (w) 

ph(*) 

h, f. 

n 

n 

u 

n (>0 

n.‘ 

m 

m 

m 


m. 

r 

( r, 1, (r,r, &1 
( as vowels) ’ 

)' 

r(p),iW 

( i (t), g (.), ds 

r, 1. 

y 

y 

y 

1(0. bO 

jh 

s 

s, sh 

( s, Bh, s', h, nh, 

^ \ n h, qh 

B(.r),h('). 

s, r. 

V 

V 

v.W.P.i* 

n{v)F 

V,' u. 

sk 

chh 



• m • 

8V 

. . . 

qh’ ■ 

• • • 

# * » 


In Sanskrit the dental letters (t,’ th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals " dy etc.), and the nasals h and m become n,- 
ri, and n, in cons^uence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = ss ; dy, gy.L f (d^). 

These laws and variations are exemplided in such words as the fol- 
lowing : — 

.{a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — as in 
aksha, axon(s=;akson); axiB(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios («=deksios), 
dexter (—dekster); or kshura = xuron (—kshuron). 

(5). where k in Greek and c (=k) ip. Latin are represented by i (It) in 

Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (P) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the h and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


Sanskrit — as in deka, decem da^an ; ekaton, centum == i^atam ; 
kuon, canis = svan; derk = dar^. According to Bopp, (Comp* 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec, *l\a, the Sanskrit s is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic tte (^ )* 

{c) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago == ajami; in gignosko, nosco = jauami; gennao, 
gigno = jajanmi; agros, ager = ajra. 

(d ) Kh {')() in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima =« hima and hiems. 

(^) Th (0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi = dadhami ; methu = madhu ; thumos » 
dhuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph ((f)) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo =« bhavami and fui ; ophrus =« bhru ; phero =» 
bharami and feroj phr atria = bhratar, frater. 

(g) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
in go = bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will he found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X 


I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


SANBKEIT. 

ZEND. 

GEEEK. 

LATIN, 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater 

father. 

matar 

mdtar 

meter 

mater 

mother. 

iaia 

. . * 

tetta 

tata 

father. 

tima 

. . . 

nanna 

• • • 

mother, aimt. 

bhratar 

braiar 

phratrtd{a clan) 

frater 

brother. 

svasar 

ganhar 

... 

soror 

sister. 

duhilar 

dughdhar 

ihugater 

• • • 

daughter. 

mptur, napat 

napa 

anepme 

nepoa 

grandson, cousin 

naptri 

napti 

. , . 

neptia 

grand-daughter. 

demr, devara 

. . . 

daer . 

. . « 

husband’s brother. 

musha 

. . . 

nme 

nurua 

daughter-in-law. 

jdmdtar 

zamafar 

gambros 

gener 

soE-in-law. 

ivahira 

gasura 

kehiiros 

socer 

father-in-law. 

svailru 

. . . 

hehttra 

aocrua 

mother-in-law. 

pitrmja 

. . . 

palros 

patmua 

father’s brother. 

swm 

hunu 

hum 


son. 

vidhavd 

\ 

. . . 

mdua 

widow. 
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SANBICEIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

EATIN. 

nara 

nara 

amr 

. . . 

Jani^ gna 

jeni 

gum 

, • . 

mta 

. » • 

herds ? 

vir 

vlrata 


. 

virtus 

dura 

^ura 

• * t 

kurios 

r&jan 

. . . 


rex 

rajni 

. . . 

geras 

regina ■ 

jams 

zaurva 

. . . 

jaran 

zaorura 

geron 

. . , 

yuvan 

yavan 

. . . 

jnvenis 

paii 

paiti 

posts 

poiiSf poiens 

patnz 

. . . 

potnia 

. . . 

atman 

• . , 

atmos, autmm 

. . . 

an (to breathe) 

... 

anemos 

animus 

Isrip (to make) 

herefs (nom.) 


corpus 

hfidaya 

zaredhaya 

dara 

kardia 

cor 

dirm 

hara 

cerebrum 

Jcapala 

. . • 

kephale 

caput 

akski 

ashi ’ 

ops^ okos, ohkus 

dculus^ ' 

nasy «5s5, nasiha 

ndonha 

• . . 

nc^usy nares 

hhru 

hrva^ 

opkrus 

. . . 

as^ asya 

donh 

« . , 

os 

dat, dantam (acc.) 

dantan 

odonta (acc.) 

dentem (acc.' 

kanu 

. » * 

genus 

gena ' 

nakha 


fOnux^ onukhos ) 
i (gen.) J 

unguis 

jamhha 

. . . 

gomphos 


gir 

. . « 

gerus 


bnhu 

hdzu 

pekhus 

... 

a&thi 

adli 

osteon 

oi i 

hravya^ hravis 

, , 

hreas 

cat'O 

pdd^ pada 

pMha 

pus pddos (gen.)l 

pis pedis (gen.) 

padati 

. . . 

pezos 

pedes {peditis) 

pdda 

« . ♦ ' 

pe.don 

. . . 

jdnu 

zhnu 

gtmu 

genu 

udara 

vdara 

, . • 

uterus 

jaihara 

. . . 

gaster 

. • . 

antra 

• • « 

enteron 

venter^ 

yahrit 

. . . 

' hepar 

jecur 

ndhhi 

• . 

omphalos 

umbiUcm 

droni 

iraoni 

klonis 

clunis 

hukshi 

... 

kokkdm 

cox 

pUhan 


spUn 

lien 

heia^ kesa^ \ 

kedara, kesara j 

• • « 

. . . 

eiesaries 

udhas 


uthar [gCE.) 

uber 

sakrit 


skor {skatoSi 

stereus 

ayus 

. • * 

aim 

eevum 

toka, iakman 

. . . 

tekos^ tdknm 

, . 

paiu 

paiu 

pdu^ 

pecu 

90 

gdo 

bus 

bos 

sthura 

Haora 

fauros 

iaurus 

adm 

adpa 

hippos 

eguus 

avi 

j 

dis ' 

ovis 

aia 


aiz 

. . . 


E|TGLIBH. 

man. 
woman, 
hero, man. 
valour. 

strong, hero, lord, 
king, 
queen, 
old age, 
old man, 
young man. 
lord,husband^able. 
f mistress, lionour- 
ll able. 

Jbreath, soul,, 

( vapour, 
wind, mind, 
body, 
heart. 

head, brain. 

head. 

eye. 

'nose. 

■ eyebrow, 
face, 
tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

■ tooth, 
speech, 
arm. 
hone. 

raw flesh, flesh. 

foot. 

footman. 

fleid. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entrails, belly. 

liver. 

navel. 

hip, end of spine. 

I belly, hipbone, etc. 
I spleen. 

j hair of the h$ad. 

j udder. 

I dung. 

; hie. 
child, 
cattle, 
ox. 

bull, etc. 
horse, 
j sheep. 

1 goat 
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8AN8KB1T. 

imn 

svanam (acc.) 

'ukara^ aukara 

vrika 

riksha 

lopMaka 

mmh) mmha 

vi 

varlika 

haihsa 

hihuka^ kokila 
karma 
uluka 
tittiri 

pika 

t4dra^ urdra 

ahi 

karka 

sarahha 

puluka 

maksJdkd 

Varuna 

Dyam 

divya 

Dyaus pitar 
dma 

dlvasa, divct 
naktantt nakia 
ushas. 
agni 

mdSi mdsa 

star (vedic), tdra 

iartt 

nabkas 

ahhra 

uda^ udaka 

ap^ 

iankha 
hima 
el\Myd 
gOy gma 

hihmd 

kakoni 

kakud^ kakudmat 

lyra (vedic) 

dfUy druma 

ddru 

madku 

yava 

andhaa 

ayas 

regata 

UpOM 


spdf duni 

dpdndm 

ku 

vekrka 


azki 


maksM 


daeva 


uska 

m&onh 

stare 


awra 

ap 

zima 


dru 

ddura 

madku 

yava 

er^ta 


kmn 

kuna 

suSy kus 

lukos 

arkos 

aldpex 

mus 

oidnCs 

oriuz 

khen 

kokkux 

corax 

teirix 


kudros^ enudris 

^kkis 

karkinos 

karabos 

psulla, psullos 

muia 

Vranos 

Zeus 

dm 

Zem pater 
theos ? 

nuhta (acc.) 


meny mem 
aster^ astron 
keraums 
ndpkos 

ombrosy apkros 
hudor 

konkhos 
kkion^ kheimon 
skia 

kkamai 

kthbn 

agros 

drUy drumos 

doru 

metku 

zda 

anthos 

argurof 


cams 
canem 
sus 
lupus 
ursm 
• • • 
mus 
avis 

anser 

cuculus 

corvus 

uMa 


ptoa 

anguis 

cancer 

pulex ^ 
muscaj 


divusi 

iDiespiter 

IJupijtcr 

deui, 

diesj 

noct^ (acc.) 

aurora 

ignis 

m^nsis 

astrum 

nubes 

under 

unda 

aqua 

concha 

hums 


cacwnen 

ager 


aes 

arg 

opus 


ENGLISH. 

dog. 

dog (nom.) 
hog. 
wolf, 
hear. 

jackall, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

fndiaj^uckoo, 

^ magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. ' [pent. 
'Crao. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea. 

¥ 

Yanina, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, divine, 

1 Dyaus the father, 
j etc. 

[in Zend, 
demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
welter, wave, 
water. 

shell, cockle, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
\ ground, 
tne earth, 
peak, mountaiu. 
field., 
tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
vork. 
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ei.NBs:nrr. 

ZEND, 

GBEEK. 


LATIN- 1 

apnas 

• • * 

aphenos 

opes 

pur y purl 

. . . 

polls 


• ■ 

dama 

demdm 

domes 

domus 

vesa {okas?) 

* • .« 

Foikos 

vicus 

dvar 

• . *. 

thura 

fores 

rai 

. . . 

. . 

res 

svapna {svap^ to 
^eep) 

^gafna 

hupnos 

sopor, somnus 

asman 

aiman < 

ahmbn 

' * * 1 

i arhardf karJcara 


■* • • 

^calx 

ftdu 


naus 

navis 

aritra 


eretmos 


* ♦ 

aritar 


eretes 


, , 

aksha 


axon 

axis 

Jcshura 


xuron ^ 



paras' u 


p^lekih 


. • 

asi 

, , Pdom) 

m . * 

ensts 

kratu (vedic) 

khratu (wis- 

kratos 


. . . 

vanaSf vflw, (to \ 
love) / 

van 

* * V 

venus, venustas 

pathin 

pathan 

patos 


, « 

dgaa 

• • . 

agos 


. * 

dhuma 

. . • 

thumos 

fumas 

hudhna 

buna 

puthmen 

fundus 

chakra 

ehakhrc 

kuklos 


circus 

dhiipa 

... 

iuphos 


• . . 

Jcalama 

... 

kalamos 


calamus 

sthu^i sthula \ 
(thick) i 

ituna . 

stulos 


. . 

humbha 

. . , 

kumhe, kumbos 


. . 

svara 

. . . 

surinx 

susurrus | 

marmara 

• • • 

(mormuro (to 1 
( murmur) ) 

murmur 

khaXina^ khalina 

• . 

khalmos 


. • • 

amhas 

azanh 

( strangle) j 


ango (to afflict) 

urjd^ uijas 

• . • 

orge 


• • • 

ojas 


augl 


e » * 

makha 

••• ! 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 

1 

maetare (to 1 

Sana 

( 

hana 

(sword, knife) 
hmos 

1 

kill) J 

smex 


• » « 

... 


mundus 

A?ona'’ 

• « « 

gdnia 


. , • 

rasa 


drosos 


ros 

kupa 


kupe, gups 


. . . 

stupa 


iumhos 


tumulus 

phuUa 

* • » 

phtdlon 

folium 1 

arjana 


ergon 


. . . 

puns, pulu ^ 

(vedic) f 


pdlus^ \ 

plus 

uru, ppithu 


eurus, plains . 


. . . 

guru 

« « * 

barus 

g)ravis 

garTyas 

* « « 

• . • 

gravius , 

garishiha 

• « « 

a « 

grtmssivi^*^ 


£N0LISH» 

wealtli. 

city, 

house. 

house, village* 
door. 

thing, poBsessiozu 
sleep. 


iimestone. 

ship. 

oar. 

rower. 

axle, 

razor. 

axe. 

sword. 

siarength. 

beauty, Veuus. 

road, 
sin, guilfe. 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc 
incense, smoke., 
reed. 

pillar, 
vessel, jar. ' 


murmur* 
bridle, etc. 
Btrdte. 

sap, power, pas- 
brilliance^ 

isacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world 
comer, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, well, 
mound, 
flower, leafl 
earning, work. 

much, more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier* 

heaviest 


von. n. 


16 
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COMPAEATIYE TABLES OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT, 

varishtha 

laffJm 

lajhisJitha 

mahcm 

maluyan 

manhishtha 

(vedic) 

haJm 

ahi 

ii^ridu 

tanu 

ntdhira 

(fharma 

dtishha 

purna 

dlrglia 

harbara^ mrlar 

smna 

sthira 

hahi (strong, 
strength) 
dakshim 
nam 
sdnii 
madhya 
elatara 
mtya 
svddu 
dma 
uttara 
phan^ plm 
dhvishta 
ardra 
pridni 

kr,!ya^ Jcalyana 
pitUfa 
mala (dirt), 
malim 

hala 

tumulai tumala 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 


aristos ? 

. . . 


elahhus 

levis 


elakhistos 

levissimm 

. . . 

mcgas 

rnagnaa 


meizon 

major 

. , . 

megUtos 

maximus 

. . , 

pakhus 

dJcus 

. . . 

oclor • ^ 

. . • 

bradtis 

... 


. . 

tenuis 

. 

eriithros 

ruber 


thermos 

formus 

hishiy husha 

. . • 

siecus 

pleos 

plenus 

... * 

dolikhos 

harbaros 

harharus 

kama 

homos 

si milts 

. . . 

stereos 

. 

(validus {valeo^ 1 

. » • 


(to be strong) / 

dashina 

dcxios 

dexter 

nava 

neos 

novus 


hemi 

semi 

maidhya \ 

. . . ! 

mesos 

medius 

hekateros 

eteos 

. . . 

. 

• , • 

hediis 

svavis 

. , . 

bmoa 

Imsteros 

. . . 


pion 

, . • 

« . • 

thrasua 


... i 

ardo 

• • « 

• • . 

pcrknos 

, . . 

• * * 1 

kaloa 

• 

... 

polios 

pallidus 

. , , 

melas 

malm 

, * . 

kelainoa 

(caligo (dark- 1 
{ ness) j 



(iumultus \ 

. • • 

, * , 

{ (tumult) j 


KNGtISfi. 

hest. 

light, small! 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 

[greatest, vener- 

[ able. 

greaij thick. 

swift, 'swifter. 

soft, slow. 

slender. 

blood, red, 

heat, hot. 

dry. 

full. 

lone. 

barbarous, 

like. 

firm. 

strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 

subsequent, 

fat. 

bold, rash, 
moist, to moisten, 
speckled. [ful. 
agreeable, heauti- 
hoary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 

black. 

noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


sam 

pari 

apart 

upa 

prati 

pra 

antar 

apa 

apt 

abhi 

sama, samaya 
pdram^ para 


ham 

sun 

con 

pairi 

peri 

per 

upairi 

huper 

super 

. . . 

Impo , 

sub 

paiti 

proSi proti 

, • . 

fra 

pro 

pro 

ahtare 

entos 

inter, iutus 

apa 

apo 

ab 

avi 

'epi 

. • • 

aibij aiwi 

amphi 

• • • 

' . « > 

hama 

• • • 

para 

pern 

4 « « 


with. 

round. 

above, 

near, under. 

towards. 

beforfe. 

witbiu. 


towards, on. 
towards, round, 
together, 
other side, beyond. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN, 

para 

. . . 

para 

... 

paras^ pttra 

pard 

paros 

... 

tar (to cross), 1 
iiras ) 

taro 

ierma (limit) 

t}'ans 

su 

Tiu 

eu 

... 

diis 

dusk 

dus 

•j' » , 

Bimanas 

humananh 

eimems 

... 

dttrmanas 

dusmananh 

dusmenU 

. . . 

nunam 

nu 

nun 

nunc 

a, an 

a, an 

a, an 

in 

m 

na 

n§ 

ne [fas), non 

nmiu 

' * • * 


nonne 

JcaSf Ms 

7co, cMs 

its 

quis 

naJds^ maMs 

md-^clm 1 

utis 

nemo 

metis 

nequis 

7cm, lead 

Joai 

a 

quid ' 

Tcataras 

lea taro 

poteros 

uter 

Uaras 

. • 

Mteros 

alter 

uhha 

uba 

ampko 

amho 

anya \ 

amja 

enioi 


leva, Icuha, Tcutr^^ 

(km, katka, 1 
( kuthra ] 

27 u, leu (Ionic) 

quo 

Triitah 


pTdMn 

. . . 

kati 

chaiti, cJivant 

)27^soi, 

\ hosoi (Ionic) 

quoty quotus, 
quantus 

tail 

. . . 

tosoi \ 

tot 

kada 

kadha 

\pQtr-, \ 

( Icute (Ionic) j 

quando 

• 

iada 

tadha 

tote 


yndd 

yadd 

hole 

• « « 

ti-ras 

... 

totlien 

* • » 

ytiras 

... 

hotJien 

• • • 

ittham, V 

itthd (vedic) / 

uiti, avatha ' 

. . . 

item, iia 

pan chat, pascha 

paskdt,pasm 

opistJten 

post 

makshu 

. • . ' 

, . . 

mose 

anti 

. . . 

anti 

ajite 

ati 

• * . 

eti 


mithas 

... 

meta 

* « « 

cha 

cha 

kai 



ENGLISH. 

past. 

tjefore. 

across. 

well, 

ill. 

kiadly-tninded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not ? 
wlio ? 

1 no one, let no 
I one. 
what ? 

which of two ? 

other. 

both. 

other, some, 
where ? 

%vhcnce. 

|how many ? 

BO many, 
when ? 

then 

when 

thence, 

whence. 

thus 

after. 

quickly. [fore, 
opposite, near, he- 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with, 
and. 


III. NUMERALS. 


dvi 

dm 

dm 

duo 

two. 

trayas 
thras (fern.) 

thrayo 
tisharo (fem.) 

^treis 

ires 

three. 

ehatvdras 

chathwdro 

tessares 

quahtor 

four. 

panehan 

pnhehan 

pente 

quinque 

five. 

sha^ 

TcJishms 

hex 

sex 

six. 

saptan 

hdptan 

hepta 

sepieni 

seven. 

ashman 

astan 

okto 

octo 

eight. 

nman 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

nine, • 

daian 

dasan 

deha 

decern 

ten. 

aimsaii 

dldaiti 

eikosi 

yiginti 

1 twenty. 

datam 

dathn 

hekatm 

centum 

i hundred. 

protJtamas 

fr^tmno 

proios 

^ primus 

first. 
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COMPAEAXIVE TABLES OF SAKSKEIT, 


SANSKRIT, 

dvitlyaa 

triffyaa ~ 
chatitrtluts^ \ 

turyaa j 

panckathas (ve- 

t. ■ . 'f • (*' 

: t 

aaptamaa 

ash^amas 

nammas 

dasamas 

dvia 

iris 

dvidhd. 

tridha 

ehaturdha 

panchadhd 

parut 

parutna 

hyas 

hyasiana 


dar 

daddm.% 

ddtar 

datrl 

dam 

dhdf dadhami 
sthd, tishthd^ni 
asthnm 

athdmm ' 

mUraydmi, | 

mikahdmi / 

^tar, sirimmi j 

ttariman 

hhar 

IMra 

hhu 

Uhj UJimi 
Han<i ianomi 
iatdna 
Jan^jqfanmi 
jmiitar 
Jmiirl 
Jata 
jantta 

pr(0, prtifat: 
jtidfjdndmi 
jifdia 
qfndi^a 

NuiMw (jmman) 


ZEND. 

aKBEK. 

LATIN, 

\bityo 

deuteros 

aacundus 

thrityo 

tritcs 

tertias 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartus 


pemptoa 

quintm 

#! ■' ■* 

heJctos 

sextus 

haptatho 

hehdomoa 

Septimus 

astimo 

ogdoos 

cctavus 

(naomOf 1 

\ndujno j 

hcnnatoa 

nonus 

dad^mo 

dekatoa 

decimua 

hizKmt^ Bis 

dis 

his 

(thrizhva^i \ 

tris 

ter ^ 


diJcha 

• t • 


trikha 

* • • 


tetrakha 



pentaJcha 

« • • 


perusi 



perminos-^' 



kk^s 

heri 

• * » 

. . . 

\ hesterms 


KNOLISS. 

second. 

ted. 

foTirtli. 

fiffcli. 

sixth. 

seventh* 

eighth, 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in two ways, 
in three ways, 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


IV. ^^EBS AND PAETIOIPLES. 


dar 

dero 


dadhdmi 

didomi 

do 

ddtar 

doter 

dator 

• . . 

doteira 

datrix 

ddikj dathra 

doron 

donum 

. . . 

iithemi 

« • * 

aid, Matdmi 

kistemi 

sto 

. • . 

eaion 

w • • 

. . . 

. . , 

stamen 

. . . 

migmmi 

misoeo 

star 

istornumi, 1 

{stronnumi j 

stmio 

ifarema 

stroma 

stramen 

bar 

pJiero 

fero 

* • * 

pkorostphortion 

• . •' 

hu 

phuo 

fui 

. * « 

leikho 

lingo 

ihanj 

iannOf teinS 

tendo 

. , • 

... 

teiendi 

san 

gennao 

gigno 

mthar 

geautoT 

genitor 

• . * 

gemteira 

gmeirix 

data 

. • ♦ 

gnatus 

yaona 

gmos 

genua 

. • • 

gignoseo 

progenies 

zd 

gmseo 

• • • 

gnotos 

(g)noius 

• « * 

agnates • 

ignottts 

mman 

enoma 

((g)nomenf 1 
{aognomen } 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver (masc.) 
giver (fem.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place, 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 


to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet, 

to bear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch* 

1 stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
bom, Son. 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

xuunCi surname. 
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SAKSKBIT. 


ZEND« 


0BEEK. 


LATIN* 


BN0LTSH. 


tudami 
tutoda 
sevj sap^ 

luhhyati 

tup 

ad 

adana^ anna 

mh, iXthdmi 

avakshlt 

shand 

lip^ Umpami 
aarp 
aarpa 
vastu 

vaa (to dwell) 

vas 

vasira 

mfa 

paty patdmi 

apaptmn 

apaptat 

patatri 

sad 

aady sldami 
aadas 

ehhidj chMnadmi\ 
ehhindanti 
hhidy bhinadmi 
hhindanti 

tarp 

dam 

arindama 

lahh 

lapsya 

anj 

ankttm 

plu 

many manye 

mndy mandmi 

manaa 

hUfjuhomi 

hiita 

dai 

dashta 

haVy karomi 

as, dse 

GSU 

mm 


ad 


mz, vazamt 


vajih 

vasira 

vd 

vata 


sad 
had . 


• ' /• 


anj 


manahh 


dai 

kar 

dh 


ssbomai 

( liptomai (to 
long for) 
tupto 
edd 

Udanoa 

\edetu3 

Qchmnai 


aPiphb 

k€>pb 

hh'petm 

Fastu 

hinnumi 
Imthes 
ad, aemi 

petmnai 

epiptm 

epipte 

peteinoa 

hewmai 

Mdos 

schizb 


terpo 

damao,damnemi\ 
ippodamoa 

lambano 
iSpsomai 

pUo 


minos 

kheo 

khutoa^ 

daknd 

dektoa 

kraind 

hemai 

hestai 


tundo 

iutudi 

i 

• ♦ * 

hibet 

edo 


veho 

Mnt 

scando 

serpo 

serpens 


vesiio 

vestia 

vmtua 

peto 


ca(h 

sedeo 

sedes 

scindo 

scindunt. 

Jindo 

Jinduni 


dome 


mgo 

wictum 

Jluo, plus 


mmmm 

mens 


to wound, to beat. 
I liave beaten, 
to reverence. 

I be desires (S.) 

(it pleases. (L.) 
to hurt, beat, 
to eat. 

I eatable, food. 

to carry, 
be carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep*, 
serpent. 

babitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind, 

to fall, fly, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to tiill. 
to sink, sit* 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave, 
jto he satisfied, 

( please, 
to subdue, 
(subduer, of foes 
\ (S), horses (0.), 
to take. 

I will take, 
to anoint* 
to anoint. 

|to swim, sail, 

\ flow, rain. 

Ithinkjremembeiw 

mind, spint. 
to pour out. 
poured out, ofiered 
to bite, 
bitten. 

to do, fulfil, create, 
to sit. 
bo sits, 
to vomit. 


*2 See Benfey’s Glossary to S.V. ; and asapania in B.V, vii. 83, 8 ; and Cnrtias, 
pp. 474 and 619* 
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COMPABATIYE TABLE OP SANSKEIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND., 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pard 


perdomai 

pedo 1 

avid 


hidroo 

sitdo 

sveda 

. . * 

hidros 

sudfir 

ard 



ardeo \ 

avan 


• * • 

sono 

atan 


stem 

tono j 

stanayitnu 

. . . 

. « • 

tonitru 

lu 

. . , 

lud 

luo 

vaH 

. . , 

. , , 

verto 

varttate 

. . • 

. . . 

vertit 

mih 

miz 

omihheo 

mingo 

emi (from i) 

. . , 

eimi 

eo 

mar 

mar 

• . « 

morior 

mrityu 

merotkyu 

. . . 

mora 

mrita 

[ava"] merita 
mar'Ha 

* . . 

mortuua 

martya 

hruios 

mor tails 

.amritct^ 

amah'ha 

ambi'otva 

immortalia 

amritam 

... 

ambrosia 

ambrosia 

dari 

« . 

dvrkomai 

• ^ • 

'vid, vedmi 

vid 

Feido 

•oideo 

vhla 

... 

Foida 

f * « 


. . • 

Fidmen 

vidimus 

veitha 

. • • 

oisiha 

. • • 

chi, chiJc&U- 

. . * 

. . . 

scio 

punami 

tafs 

. . . 

\piito^ purus 1 

1 (pm-e) j 

tap 

. . . 

tepeo 

'prachhy ) 

prichhami j 

apCLs 

pares 

... 

precor 

dpaa 

sheptomai 

specio 

iraa 

tares 

tred 

terreo 

mi 

» • • 

inehua (a dead 

1 body) 

necare, neso \ 

(death) j 

apari 

« • • 

. . . 

spargo 

mas]\ majjam 


» * » 

merge 

lag 


lego 

Ugo 1 

prxch [parcli) * 


; pUhb 

plecU 

prihta 


plektos 

plexus 

urh 

arej 

arhhd 

. « , 

Idch^ lok 

letmo 

... 

aloha 


; leuhos (white) 

lux 

ruck 

ruch 

; leuhoa (white) 

luceoJux (light) 

mch^ mohmi 

vach 


voco 

vdch 

vach 

ops 

vox 

takah 

task 

tiktb^ teukho 

texo 

tahahan 


teh bn 

textor 

hudh 

* * • 

punthanomai 

puto 


mp 

huphaino 

• . * 


ENGT-ISH. 


to sweat, 
sweat. 

[to afflict, be on 
fire. 

to sound. 


thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to be, turn, 
be is, turns, 
to make water, 

I go. 

to die, 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods, 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know, 

to cleanse, 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray. 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink, 
to touch, lay, 
gather. 

to touch, twine, 
touched, twined, 
to he worthy, rule, 
to look, 
light 
to shine, 
to speak, call, 
voice. 

to fabricate, beget, 
carpenter, weaver, 
to think, ascertain, 
to weave. 


Compare the words tolca-i tahnan^ ieknon^ in the list of nouns, 

** Prof, Aufrecht finds in the word urnavahhi the trace of, an old root mlhy ** to 
weave, which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bbhtlingk and Eoth's Dic- 
tionary, $i(7j voce i/r^vabhu 
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BANSKKIT. 

vHsTi, varsha 
hhanjy bhanajmi 
hlivj 
hhtikta 
hrip^ lealp 
bhajj hhahsh 

hup 

drUf ifinbini 

jlv 

van^^ 

hshan 

hshi 

guh^ gudh 
gudha (hidden) 
kir 

pdf pibdmi 
papau 

pdtum (to drinh 
garyjctgarmi 

ajtgar 

pish, pinashmi 
pishta 

hamp (to tremble 

{ni)dhana 

hhandmi 

8w, slvydmi 

syutu 

nah 

drdmi 

adrdmdm 

apddrdn 

dU 

adihsham 
adihshata 
md, wdm, vnim 
mdtra 

trap 

trupi iruphj 
trump 
yat 
mard 


1 ZENB. 

GBEEK. 

LATIN, 

var 

• 

herse, erse 
Fagnumi 

frango 


» 

• 

• 


fruor ? 
fructus 
carpo 


• 

pliagb 

. , . 



. . . 

cupio j 

dru 


hlub 

duo 

Jlv 


bioo 

vivo 

van 



vmero 



\ktinnumi | 

* • • 



^eu^htUmenos \ 
\peri~hti-ones j 

. . . 

]- • 


heutho 

• * • 



Icrim 

cerno 

pa 


pind 

biho, potare 



pepoTca 

* 

) • • 


putos 

potus 



eger, egeiro 

. . . 



egrbgora ' 

... j 



. . 

pinso 



. , f 

pistus 

:) : : 


hamptb ? 
thanatos 




phoneo 

m % m # 


• 

• 

{Jcas)sud 

SUO 

sutus 

necto 



^{apo) drdnaiy ) 
{didrasJco j 

. . . 


• 

edramon 

. . » 


• 

apedran 

. . • 

did 


deihmmi 

dico 


m 

edeixa 

dixi 


m 

edeixaU 

dixisiis 

i ma 


metreb 

metior 


• 

metron 

metrum 



trepo"^^ 




thruptb 

. • ft 



zUd 

mordso 


ENGLISH. 

rain, dew, 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fmit. 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtain, eat. 


to hear, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

( to dwell, well- 
< built, dwellers 
( around. 

to hide. 

I scatter, separate, 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk, 

1 wake, rouse. 

[he awoke, I am 
[ awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew’, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I show, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

1 measure, 
a measure. 

am ashamed, 

( I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


. ^5 The original root is supposed to have been glv, afterwards enlarged to gvTv^ 

whence the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtins, p. 418. 

See vanas and venus above, p. 233. 

Compare tahshan and tehton^ in which also the Sanskrit hsh is equivalent to 
the Greek hi, p. 238 above. 

These , two roots diEer in sense ; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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SANSKBIT. 

mamarda 

medh 

nij 

ap 

aptci 

bandh 

yujs yunajmi 

yuktas 

yuga 

litp^ hmpdmi 

hptaa 

sack 

hhraj 

bhrijj 

dhav 

pack 

pakva 

lamb, ramh 

P^J 

y^Jy^ 

sru, sravdmi 
mit, snawni 
stambh 

stamhh 

stamlha 

ira, trai 

mi, mindmi, 

minomi 

lap 

iraddhd 

a, hte 
tank 

anch, anka 

gmj 

aj 

mtih (marj) 
vrij, {varj) 
tthag 

sprih, (sparh) 
harp 

mi 

ffhar, gJiarami, 
jighanni 

tij 

tigma 

frith, (farsh) 
doj dydmi 


COMPABATIVE TABLE OP SANSKEIT, 


ZEND. 

GBEEK. 

LATIN. 

. , . 

. . . 

momordi 

. . . 

medomai 

. . . 

... 

nizo 

• • . ■ 

&p 

hapto 

{ad)ipiciscor 

. . . 

. . • 

aptus 

band 

. . . 

• • • 

ytij 

^eugnwYii 

jungo 

yukhto 

zeuktos 

jimctua 

... 

zugon 

jugam 

• » . 

. . « 

rumpo 

« ■ . 

. . . 

ruptua 

• « . 

liepomai 

seguor 

• > . 

phlego 

fulgeo 

. • . 

phrugb 

frigo 

. . . 

theb 

• • • 

pack 

pepto ' 

coqm 

• « • 

p'epon, peptos 

ooetua 

• * • 

» . . 

labor 

yaz 

hazomai 

. . . 

. . . 

hagioa 

. . . 

* • • 

reo 

. . . 


neo, mo 

... 


ttemho 

. . • 

• • • 

eiaphon 

. . . 

« a « 

thamhoa 

. . . 


Ureo 

traho 

|. . . 

minutho 

mintta 


laheo 

loqui 

. . . 

, . , 

credo 

a?, 

keitai 

. » 

• • ♦ 

, . . 

cunctor 

anku 

ankulos 

tmeua 


poikiUo 

pingo 

. . , 

gonguzb 1 

. . . 

az 

ago 

ago 

marez 

omorgmmi 

. . « 

. . . 

eirgo 

• . • 

, • . 

atego 

tego 

. * . 

aperhhomai 

. . « 

. , . 

hhairo 

i 

mnciacor 

mi 

( 

(nacius, ob- 
tained) 

|. . . 

khrio 

• • • 

tij 

atizo 

{di)siinguo 

. , . 

aiigmi 

. , . 

tareth 

teraomai 

torreo 

. . . 

deo, dUemi 

• • • 


ENGLISH. 

(1 rubbed, crushed 
( bit. 

I to uuderstand, 

( tbiuk on. 
to cleanse, 
to obtain, touch, 
fit. 

* bind (root), 
to yoke, join, 
joined, 
yoke. 

to cut, break, 
dissolved, broken, 
to follow, 
to shine, bum. 
to roast, 
to run. 
to cook* 
cooked, 
to fall, 
to venerate, 
venerable, holy, 
to flow, 
to flow, swim, 
to prop, shake. 

I to be stupefied, 

( confounded, 
tatupefaction, 
t astonishment. 

(to deliver, keep 
\ draw. 

|to destroy, 
(diminisb. 
to speak, 
to believe, 
he lies. 

to doubt, delay, 
(to bend, crooked, 
\ hook, 
to paiut. 
to murmur, 
to l^ad, drive, 
to wipe, 
to exclude. ' 
to cover, 
to haste, desire, 
to rejoice. 

5 to obtain. 

) ■ 
anoint. 

( to he sharp, piercej 
1 distinguish, 
sharp, point. 

(to thirst, be dry, 

\ roast, 
to bind. 
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SANSKnrr. 

ZEND. 

GBEEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

t^man 

• • • 

desmos 


bond. 

di 

• • • 

diemaiy diomai 

* . . 

to fly, baste, chase. 

shhady shTiand 

. . . 

skedannumi 

. . . 

/to shed, spill, 
i scatter. 

par^ piparmi 

par 

perm 

. . » 

to cross. 

par^ piparmi 

par 

pimplemi 

{im)pleo 

to fill. 

pu 

pu 

putho 

puteo 

to be putrid. 

bha 

. . . 

, phamo 

. . - 

to appear. 

hhas 

. . . 

phaos 

. • » 

light 

hhl^ hihhemi 

. . • 

phehomai 

• * . 

to fear. 

\dhf 


aitho 

. • 

to burn. ffttl. 

smar 

mured 

• > 1 

memor 

to recollect, mmd- 

sphalamiy | 

sphitlami j 

. . . 

sphallo 

fallo 

to hesitate, deceive 

vaksh 

vahsh 

auxo 

augeo 

to increase. 

gajigdmi 

gd 

haino 

* • » 

to go. 

agom 


, eben 

• « . 

I went. 

raksh 


alexo 

» . . 

to protect. 

hvan 


hanazo 

cam 

to sound, sing. 

mucky munchami 


apo (musso) 

mm go 

1 to remove, free, 

\ wipe. 

stigh 


steikho 

* . . 

to ascend, walk. 

Mad 


kelcMdda 

• . . 

|to rejoice, be 
\ wanton. 

Bphar, sphur 


aspairoy spairo 

•> • . 

to quiver. 

mriy mrinami 


marnamai 

. . . 

to kill, flght. 

Yimmi 

ar 

ornumi 

oriri 

to go, rise, excite. 

arta 


orto 

ortus (risen) 

he rose. 

iinj 


sizo 

to hiss. 

sphurjy aphurj 


spkaragee 

. « • 

to thunder, crack. 

hrit 

karef 

kertomeos 

. . . 

fto cut, cutting (as 
1 language). 

nid 

rad 


oneidizo 

(rdderCf 

to reproach, 
to scratch, 

• • • 

mainomai 

[rodere 

split, gnaw. 

manyu 

8 am, 8 ram 
day 


* • 

anger,’ to rage, 
to be tired. 


kajnno 

• * « 

da 

daio 


to dmde. 

bharv 

• • • 

pherho 

• * » 

to eat. 


When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will bo 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the aiiinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation- 
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COMPAEISON OF SAKSKBIT, ZEND, GBEEK, 


I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PEBSONAL PBONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit, 

Send, 

Greek, 

Zatin, 

JSngluh* 

Nom. 

^Mm 

azem 

ggo 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mum 

mam, tna 

me 

me 

me 

Inst. 

m^ya 

maibyo ) 

me, mdi j 

. • . 

• « 4 

by me. 

Bat. 

(m^iiySm, 

(me 

gmoi, moi 

mibi 

to me 

Abl. 


. . . 

. . . 

. * • 

from ibe. 

Gen. 

mam^, m5 

maTia,me,m6i Smou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loo. 

mayi 

* . . 

emoi, moi 

me 

in me. 



PLURAL. 



Nom, 

|v^ySm, 

\asme (Vedic) 

jTa^m 

hSmeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

asman. nas 

ahma, no 

bemas 

nos 

US. 

Inst, 

gsmubhis 

elima. 

• . « 

. . * 

by us. 

Bat. 

{or nas 

abmaibya, ‘l 
abmul, n6 ) 

bemin 

nobis 

to US, 

Abl. 

Ssmat 

. . • 


from us. 

Gen. 

SsmakSm, or nas ^hmak^m 

hemon 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loc. 

Ssmasu 

4 « • 

bemin 

nobis 

in us. 



SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

tw^m 

turn 

6U 

tu 

tbou. 

Ago. 

twain 

fthwam, ) 

1th wu, te j 

66 

te 

tbee. 

Inst. 

tw^ya 

thwa 

• « o 

. * » 

by tbeo. 

Bat. 

tubuyam, or te 

taibyo, toi, te soi 

tibi 

to tbee. 

Abl. 

twat 

tbwat 

. . « 

• « « 

from tbee. 

Gen. 

te 

/ tava, ) 

(toi, te j 

sou 

tui • • 

of tbee. 

Loc. 

twa,yi 

thoi 

soi 

te 

in tbee. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

|yuyam, 
\yushnie (Tedic) 

. yuzhem \ 
yus I 

bumeis 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yusbman, vas 

vao, VO 
klishma, vao 

bumas 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

yusbmabhis 

. « • 

. • * 

by you. 

Bat. 

lynshmabyara, 

(vas 

yusmaibya, ) 
v6 j 

bumin 

vobis 

to you. 

Abl. 

yusbmat 

yusbmat 

. . . 

. . . 

fro^ you. 

Gen. 

yusbmukam 

/yushmuk^m,) 
\yo, vao } 

bumon 

vestrum 

of you. 

Loa 

yusbmasu 

» « • 

bumin 

vobis 

in you. 
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Kok. 

Aco. 

Inst. 

Bat. 

Abl. 

6 en. 

Boc. 

Voc, 


Sanskrit, 

vrikas 

vrikam 

vrikena 

vriJsay'a 

vyikat 

vrikasya 

VJ*ik5 

v?ika 


Nomrs MASCtrxiiTB, ending in «, 

Vpta, «a volf." 


smoirrAu. 


v^krko 

vehrkem 

vehrkg, TShika 

vfiijrkfii 

T^hrkat 

vehrkak^ 

v^hvU 

yelirki 


Oreeh, 

lukos 

liikon 

luko 

2ukd 

luko 

lukou 

luko 

iuke 


lypus. 

2upura. 

2upo. 

lupo. 

2apk 

lupo. 

iupe. 


Nom. 

) 

dual. 


Ago. 

Voc. 

Gen. 

Log. 

In’st. 

1 Trikau 

vShrka 

luko 

j vpikayos 

v^bTkaydo 

lukois 

Bat. 4k 
Abl. 

1 VfikSbbySm 

v^krkaeibya 

lukoia. 


1 

I 


^0 dual. 


Too. 

Acc. 

Inst, 

Bat. 

Abl. 

Gent. 

Loo, 


i*X,UlU.L, 


I ^xkas, 
vprkan 
vrikais 
v^’ikebhyaa 
vpikebhyas 
vpikanam 
vpikeshu 


v^hrkdofOid 

T^hrkan 

v^hrkdis 

v^hrkaeibyd 

'P'^krkauam 

vebrkaesbva 


lukoi 

lukous 
lukois 
f lukois 
I lukois 
lukou 
lukois 


lupi. 

Itipos. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporum, 

lupis. 


Kom, 

Aco. 

Inst. 

Bat. 

AbIi, 

Gen. 

Log. 

Voc. 


j'ihvs 

•jibvam 

^ikvayS 

jjbvuyai 

jihvityub 

jibvayal? 

|ihvayam 

jikye 


KOTO FEMININE. 


JihvS, “tongue.” 


BINOUXAB, 


hizv^ 

hizvaiu 

hizvaya 

bizvSyai 

bizvayat 

bizvajfao 


bizve, biz fa 


glossa 

giossau 

ghsse 

ghsse 

ghsse 

glosses 

giosse 

giossa 


liugua. 

Hnguam, 

lingua.' 

Huguss, 

lingua. 

linguso, 

lingud. 

liuguu. 
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, NOUN MASCULINE, ending in n. 

SINGULAR. 

Pitjri, ** father,” and in the Zend column hhrStyi, “brother.”** 



Sanshrit. 

Zend, 

GreeJe, 

Latin 

Noh. 

pita 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. 

pitaram 

bratarem 

patera 

patrem 

Inst. 

pitra 

brathra 

patSri, patri 

patre. 

Eat. 

pitre 

brathrS 

pat^ri, patri 

patri. 

Abl, 

pitas 

brathrat 

patSri, patri 

patre. 

Gen. 

pitus 

brathro 

pati’os 

pafris. 

Loo. 

pitari 

brat blip 

pat^ri, patri 

patre. 

Voc. 

pitab 

bratar^ 

patSr 

pater. 



BLURAL. 


Non. 

pitaras 

brdtbro 

patSrSs 

patres. 

Acc, 

pitrin 

brfithro 

pateras 

patres. 

Inst. 

pitribhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus* 

Eat, 

pitpibhyas 

briitarSbyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Abl. 

pityibhyas 

bratarSbyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitfluam 

brath-am 

pateron, patron 

patrium. 

Loo. 

pitiishu 

bratareshYa? 

patrasi 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in K- 


SINGULAB. 


Nom. 

data 

dat^ 

diiter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

datarSm 

dbtera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Eat. 

datrS 

dathre 

dotSri 

datori. 

Abl. 

daths 

dathrat 

doteri 

daiore. 

Gen. 

dUtus, 

da thro 

doteros 

datoiis. 

Loc. 

dat^ri 

dathri 

PLURAL. 

doteri 

datore. 

Nom. 

dataras 

dStaro 

dotSres 

datores. 

Acc, 

datrtn 

d&t^d 

dotgras 

datores. 

Inst. 

datribhis 

datarebis 

doterai 

datoribus. 

Eat, 

dairibhyas \ 

datarebbyo | 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

datjubhyas j" 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrinam 

dathrafim 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loo, 

datfishu 

. . . 

dotersi 

datoribus. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, “supporting.” 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharau 

bara^ 

pberon 

ferens. 

Acc, 

bbarantam 

bargntem 

pheront^ 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Eat. 

bharate 

bargut^ • 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

baratitat 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bargntd 

pherontos 

ferentis 

Loci 

bbarati 

bai’Sntl P 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voo. 

bharan 

• . . 

pheron 

ferens. 


*• The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’s Handbuch are often incom* 
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NEUTER NOUNS, 

Dana,- « a gift/' Bata, aa ordinance^*' (Zend). 



Sanskrit, 

Zend, 

Nom. 

dan&m 

dat^m 

Acc. 

dan^m 

datSm 

Inst. 

danena 

data^ 

Bat. 

diinaya 

datai 

Abl. 

danat 

datat 

Gen. 

danasya 

dsxm 

Loo. 

dane 

datd 

Voo. 

dana 

dat^ 


SINGULAn. 


Greek* 

Zaiin, 

dorSn 

donum. 

doron 

donum. 

doro 

dono. 

dorO 

dono. 

doro 

dono. 

doron 

doni. 

doro 

dono 

doron 

donum. 


NEUTER NOUN ending mtb. a consonant* 
Naman, “a name,” 

SINGUni-B. 


Nom. n5m& 
Acc. nam3> 
Inst. namna 
Bat. namne 
Abl. namnas 
Gen, namnas 
Log. nainni 
Voc. naman 


nam^l 

nam^ 

naraSnS 

namaine 

naraanat 

iiamand 

n^inaini 

nam^ 


^n^Sma 

on^ma ^ 

onoraati 

onomati 

onomati 

onoinatos 

onomati 

onoma. 


nomen.^ 

nomen. 

nomine. 

nominl 

nomine. 

nominis. 

nomine. 

nomen. 


PLTJEAL. 


Nom. 

namani 

namani 

onomSta 

Acc. 

namani ^ 

naman, nameni 

onom^ta 

Inst. 

namSbbis 

nam^nis 

onomasi 

Bat. 

Abl. 

nam^bhyas ] 
namabhySis J 

^ nam^byd | 

onomasi 

onomasi 

Gen. 

namnam 

namanam 

onomatflji 

Log. 

namasu 

namahva 

onomasi 


nomina. 

nomina. 

nominibns. 

norainibns. 

nominibuB. 

nominnm. 

nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in in 
vrhich reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in ^ d in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
hlance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘ to give ' ; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples j adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


pleie, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
Avesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zend extant Compare tho 
Tables in Schleicber’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 
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THE YEEB to give. 
Present Tense. 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

Grech. 

Latin, 

/ dadiimi 

dadahmi 

didomi 

do. 

StNQ, < dadusi 

dadhSlii 

didos 

das. 

( dadiiti 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dat. 

/ dadvas 

• < . 


• » • 

Dual < dattlias 

. . . 

didoton 

« . • 

( dattas 

. . . 

didoton 

. . • 

( dadmas 

dadSmahi 

didomen 

damus. 

Plural j dattha 

, 

didote 

datis. 

1 dadati 

dad^Eti ? 

didousi 

dant. 


Imperfect. 


/ adadSm 


edidon 

daham. 

SiNO. < adadus 


edidos 

dabas. 

( adadat 


edido 

dabat. 

? adadya 


. * • 

• • • 

Dual | adattam 


edidqton 

• * • 

( adattam 


edidotStt 

• ^ , 

( adadma 


edidomeu 

dabamus 

Plural { adatta 


edidote 

dabatis. 

{ adadus 


edidosaa 

dabant 


Third Preterite. 


( adam 


edon 

* 

Sing. < adas 


edos 

« • « 

( adufc 


edo 

• • * 

/ adava 


. . • 

, , * 

Dual < adatam 


edoton 

. * » 

( adatam 


edoten 

» * « 

/ adama 


edomea 

# » * 

Plural < adata 

• « • 

edote 

• • • 

(adus 

. . . 

edosan 

« * 


Eeduplicated Preterite. 



Sans/crit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 


' d^dau 

dedoka 

dedi. 

Sing. | 

daditha 

dedokas 

dedisti. 


dSdau 

dedoke 

dedit. 


' dadira 

... 

. . 

Dual j 

dadathxuj 

dedokaton 

. 


. dKd^tus 

dedokatSn 

« * 

i 

d^dima 

dedokamen 

dediraua. 

Plural ] 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 

1 

dadus 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus. 


Sanskrit. 

i d^dyum 
dadyas 
d^dyat 


Subjunctive. 

Greek. Sfinskrit, 

didoien. f dadydma 

dMoies, . Plur. jdadyata 

didoiS. ( dadyus 


Greek. 

didoiemexu 

didoiete. 

didoiSsan. 
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Precative. 


Sanshrit. Greeh 

/ deyasam doien. 

Sing. < deyus doies. 

( deyat doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future dosoj “ I will give/^ 
and the future particle doson^ to the Sanskrit duByami tm^dusy&n; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum^ with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form datriy a 
giver,’’ or ^*one who will give,” (which makes datarm in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daiuruSy is also striking. 

THE TEEB to ^place. 


Present Tense. 



Sanskrit, 

Greek, 


f dadhurai 

titliemi. 

Sing. 

dadhasi 

tithes, 


( dadhati 

tithesi. 


( dadhvas 

... 

Dual 

< dhatthas 

titheton. 


( dhattas 

titheton. 


? dadhmas 

tifheraen. 

Plus. 

1 dhattlia 

tithete. 


( dadhati 

titheisi. 


Imperfect. 



Sanskrit, 

Greeks 


/ ad adham 

etithen. 

Sing. 

< adadlias 

etithes. 


( adadhat 

etithe. 


i adadhva 

* • . 

Dual 

< adhattam 

etitheton. 


{ adhattam 

etitheten. 


f adadhma 

etitheraen. 

Plub, 

( adhafcta 

etithete. 


( adadhus 

etithesan. 


Third Preterite. 


SansTcrit. Greek. 

( adham ethen. 

Sing. < adhas ethes. 

( adhat ethe. 

j adhfclva . . . 

Dual < adhatam etheton. 

( adhatum ethetSa. 

I adhiima ethemen. 

adhata ethete. 

adhiis ethesaru 


THE YEEB to spread. 
Present Tense. 


Bing, 

Dual 

Plural 


So-nshrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

strinomi 

stronimmi 

sterao. 

striuushi 

fitronnus 

sternis. 

strinoti 

stronnusi 

stemit. 

strinuvas 

. . • 

. . . 

strinuthas 

styonnuton 

. * • 

strinutas 

stroKiiuton 

. 

Btrinumas 

stronnumen 

gternimus 

Btiinutha 

Btroniiuto 

sternitis. 

stj^iiyaRtiL 

fitronnuai 

fitermmt. 
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Imperfect. 



Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Latin, 


[ astrinavam 

estronimn 

stemebara. 

SlNO. j 

astyinos 

estroniiaB 

sternebas. 


[ astrinofe 

estronuu 

sternebat. 


J astrinuva 

• » * 

• « • 

DtTAIi 1 

astrinutam 

estronnuton 

... 


[ astrinutam 

estronnuten 

• * . 


: astrinuma 

estronnumen 

sternebamus. 

Plubal 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

eternebatis. 


[ astfinyaii 

estrounusan 

Btemebant. 


THE VERB to creep. 



Present Tense. 



' sarpami 

lierpo 

aerpo. 

Sing. | 

sarpasi 

berpeia 

serpis. 


[ sarpati 

berpei 

serpit. 


J Barpavas 

. . 

• 

Duai., I 

^ Barpathaa 

berpeton 

. • 


^ sarpatas 

.berpeton 

. • 


f sarpamas 

berpomen 

serpimua. 

Plueal ! 

sarpatba 

berpete 

serpitis. 

! 

1 sarpanti 

berpousi 

serpunt. 



Imperfect. 



f asarpam 

beirpon 

serpebam. 

Sing, j 

asarpas 

beirpes 

setpebas. 


!, asarpat 

beixpe 

serpebat. 


asarpfiva 

« 


Dual. | 

asarpatam 

beirpetou 

. , 


t asarpatum 

beirpeteu 

. . 


r asarpama 

beirpomen 

serpebamus. 

PXUEAL j 

asarpata 

beirpete 

serpebatis. 

m 

[ asarpau 

beirpon 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


( 

sarpgyam 

berpoiini 

Berpem. 

Sing. < 

sarpes 

berpois 

serpes. 

( 

sarpet 

herpoi 

eerpet. 

( 

sarpSma 

bei^oimen 

seipemus. 

PnORAL { 

sarpeta 

berpoite 

aeipetia. 

t 

sarpeyofl 

berpoien 

serpent. 



Perfect. 



easarpa 

beirpa 

serpsi. 



Participles. 




SINGULAB* 


Nom. 

earpan 

berpon 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

beipSnta 

serpentera. 

Dat. 

sarpafce 

berpdnti 

aerpenti. 
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BLITRAI,. 

Sanskrit Greek, Zatin, 

Koji. sarpantas herpontea eerpentes. 

Bat* sarpadbliyas /berpousi serpeatibus. 

THE VEEB to he. 



Sanskrit, 

Present. 

Zend, 

Greek, 

Zatin, 


‘asmi 

ahmi 

eimi, emmi 

8um. 

Sing. 

asi 

ahi 

eis, essi 

es. 


, astx 

as'ti 

esti 

eat. 


'sras 




Dual. 

sthas 


eston 



stas 

. . 

eston 

. , 


smas 

xnahi 

esmeu 

sumus. 

Plue. 

stba 

s'ta 

este 

estis. 


, sauti 

bSnti 

eisi 

sunl 

Sing. 

astu 

ImperatiYe, 

esto 

esto. 

Plur. 

Bantu 

• • 

estosan 

fiUllto. 

j 

r asam 

Imperfect. 

en 

eram. 

Sing. < 

asis 

♦ 

§s, estba 

eras. 

1 

[ asTt 


en 

erat. 


^ asva 


. . 


Dual. | 

astam 


Stou 



[ astam 


StSn 

, , 


' asraa 


Smeu 

eramus. 

Plus. | 

1 HStha 


tto 

eratis. 


[ asan 


esan 

eraut. 


1 

[ tishtbami 

THE VEEB to stanSt* 
Present. 

. . bistemi 

sto. 

Sing, j 

tisbthasi 

bistabi histes 

stas. 


[ tisbibati 

bistaiti bistesi 

Slat. 

i 

[ tishtbamas 

. . bistamen 

stamus. 

Plue. j 

tisbtbatha 

« . bistate 

Btatis. 


[ tishthauti 

MstSnti bistasi 

stant./ 


THE TERB to show or say. 
Preterite. 

Sanskrit, Greek, 

Latin, 


[ adiksham 

edeixa 

djxi. 

Sing. | 

adiksbaa 

edeixas 

dixistis. 


1 adiksbat 

edeixe 

dixit- 


' adiksbama 

edeixaraen 

diximus. 

Plur* I 

adiksbata 

edeixate 

dixistis- 


1 adiksban 

edeixan 

dixerunt. 


▼OL, n* 


U 
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The following are additional examples of^ similarity of form in tlie 
past tenses, combined in most cases witli identity of sense. 


SanslcriU 


Zatif^ 

MngU§K 

avalcslnt 


vexit 

he carried. 

aksliipsi [I threw] 

. . 

SPripsi 

I wrote* 

apaptam 

epipton 

« . 

I fell. 

apatam 

epeson 

• • 

I fell. 

astham 

estHn 

m m 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sp-nskrit and the Greek. 



BANSKEIT, 



OBEEK. 


Moot, 

P&ifocU 

JSnglis/^, 


Merfeot, 

Mnglith, 

lip 

lilepa 

I anointed 

leipo 

leloipa 

I left. 

s'ak 

^as'aka 

1 was able 

derk5 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

tutopa 1 
tutSpha 1 

I injured 

topto 

totupha 

I struck. 

tap 

tatapa 

I heated 

thapto 

(from taphO.) 

tetapha 

I buried* 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit 

Latin, 

English, 

^an&krit* 

Latin, 

English, 

sthatum 

statum 

to stand. 

janitum 

^enitum 

to beget. 

anktum 

unctum 

to anoint. 

etum 

itum 

to go. 

Tamitum 

vomitum 

to vomit. 

svanitum 

sonitun^ 

to sound. 

jiiatum 

notiiin 

to know. 

starlum 

stnltum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

junctuin 

pistum. 

to join, 
to pound. 

sarptum 

seiptma 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin : thus we have gignosco (Greek), and msco 
(Latin), answering io jijnasumi^ desire to know;’' and again, 
mimnesko and [rejmims^or, answering to mimnuaamii 4esii-e to 
remember.’’ 

Again, Greek words like paipallo, daidalU^ paiphas^^ pmpTemij 
pimprim^ etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskiit 
intensives, like hhh% hamhhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the pai1;iciples of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIYE. 

Greeh. Sanskrit, 

Majsc. Fern. Neuter. Masc. Fcra. Neuter, 

tetophofi tetuphuia tetuphoa. tetupivun tutupiislii tntupivat. 
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PASSIVE ANB MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek, Sanskrit, 

Pkesent, diyamanas didomenos [ Eutuue. d*5syamanas dosomenos. 

Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to tbe 
Latin in men; thus we hare sthdman ^ stamen ; stariman^ stramen. 
[N'ominal forms in tra^ also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, fietram, srotram^ mdtra}}i^ gdlram, mUram^ 
khanitram^ vaditram^ mrutramy correspond m form to the Greek niptron, 
phctroUy lehtroYiy phereironf lutron^ arotron, and the Latin muletrum^ 
spectrum y aratrum. 

The nominal form in nds is common to Greek and Sanskrit : thuS, 
the hifpnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other* 


Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages: thus, 




Sanskrit, 

Zend, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

jniitas 

dattas 

yiiktas 

labdhas 

dato 

yukhto 

gnotoa 

agnotos 

dbtos 

zeuktos 

leptos 

(g)tiotus. 

ignotus. 

datus. 

junctus. 

.Compare also hhdgnds in Sanskrit, with stugnos^ ferpnos, in Greek. 
Abstract or other substantives in id, tdtj tasi are also found in 

them all : thus, — 




Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

nava-ta 

sama-ta 

laglm-ta 

am^r^ta^ 

uparatat 

isliarestat 

neo>te.s 

liomo*tes 

platu-tes 

novi-tas. 

facili-taa. 

levi-tas. 

Porms in tis occnr both in Sanskrit and Greek ; 

but the latter has 


mostly sis for the its of the former : thus, 

Sanskrit, Greek, 

iipa-tis “ BQg-tis. 

nk-tis ph^-tis. 

tpip-tis terp-sis. 

yuk-tis zeiik-sis (sszeniii). 

Instances of adjectires similarly formed: 


Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Latin. 

malinaa 

pedinos 

maniiiis. 

kulTnas 

skoteinos 

feiimis. 

divyas 

h^lios 

egregius. 

pitryas 

patrios 

patnuB. 

yaiasyaa 

tha-omaaioA 

censorins. 
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Forms in Ia$ and ras : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

chapalas 

eikelos 

tremulus. 

taralas 

t^apelos 

stridulus. 

madburas 

pboberos 

. . . 

Eubhras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bhadras 

lampros 

purus. 


Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows ; 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

indram 

theaina 

matrona. 

varunani 

luKaina 

patrona. 

rudruni 

dtispuina 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the Yowel of the root thus, from the roots Ihid, Irudh^ and luhhy are 
formed the nouns Iheda^ krodha, and Idbha ; and so in Greek we have 
tromos^ pkohoSj irohhos^ nomos^ loipos, from iremo^ jpliebomai^ treJeho^ nemo^ 
and leipd. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in yaj such as these ; 

Sanskrits Zatin* Greek. 

madliuryam ^ mendaciura theopropion. 

naipunyam ' principium monomachioii. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

dharma-vid pSdo-trips artifex. ‘ 

netra-musli pros-phux ' index, 

hralima-dvisli boii-plex princeps. 

, The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of m and dus in 
Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Bukaras euphoroa. 

sulabhas eutvophos. 

dustaras dustropos. 

dussahas dusphoros. 

The following are instances of the employment of an^ or 
'privative, in the three languages : 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

ajnata agnotos ignotxis. 

an-iah^kaa an-osios ineffabilis. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrit. Latin. Sanskrit. Laim, 

hyastanas hesteriius. sayantanaa Tespertinns. 

fcvastanas crastinua. sanatanas senipiternua. 
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Tbe use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 


with Gr^ek aa^ Latin. Thus we have, 

SansJcriL Greth. Latin. 


triratram 

svapnakaras 

sadabhramas 

arindamas 

devadattas 

mabara^tis 

bburidhaBas 

babumurttis 

cbatusbpud 

sarupas 


triTmction 

kupiiopboros 

aelplanos 

ippodamos 

theodotos 

megalometis 

poiwkbrusos 

polumorpbos 

tetrapous 

snmmorpbos 


trinoctium 

somnifer 


magnanimus 

multiformis 

Quadrupes 

conformis 


English. 

a period of three nights, 
bringing sleep, 
always wandering, 
foe-, steed-subduing* 

f od-given 
igh-souled, 
very rich, 
multiform, 
four-footed, 
of the same form. 


[Forms in ana^ nouns and adjectives : 
Sanshrif. 
daipunam 
vahanam 
^obhanas 


Greek. 

drepanon. 

organon. 

hikanos. 


Forms in aha or iha ; 

Sanskrit 

nayakas 

dharmikas 


Greek, 

polemikos 

rhetorikos 


Latin. 

medicus. 

belUcua. 


Forms in ant : 

Sanskrit* 

dhanavan 

dhanavantam 


Greek, 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latm 
nouns of the third declension : 


Sanskrit 

ayas 

ya^as 

apas 


Greek. 

pseudoa 

medos 

kedos 


Latin, 

foedns. 

Bcelus 

opus. 


In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 


formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit, 

bhadra 

hbadra-tara 

hhadra-tama 

svadus 

Bvadl3"au 

svadishthas 


Zend, 

husko 

husko-tara 

s'pentotema 


In Greek and Latin, 


Greek, 

kleinos 

kleino-teros 

kleino^atos 

hedus 

htidion 

hedistos 


Latin, 

longus 

long-ior 

lougis-simu^ 

suavis 

suavior 

Buavissimus 


English, 

different meanings 

sweet. 

sweeter. 

sweetest. 


as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 


prepositions. 

Sanskrit, Greek. Latin, 

apa-gachhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedo. 

san-gachhati suu-erkhetai' con-venit. 

upa-dadhati hupo-tithSsi sup-ponit. 

pari-hbramyati peri-erkbetai circu-it. 

pra-sarpati pro-bainei pro-cedit, 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, yerbs are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 

i^anslcrit Latin* 

pariklnkaroti siguificat, 

krishnikaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and nuikber with, 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Zatin^ EneflisU. 

Nom. Sin. svadiis svapnHs hSdus bupnos snavis somnus sweet sleep. 

Acc. Sin. hedum hupnon suavem somnum sweet sleep. 

Nom Plu. heduesbupuoi suaves somui sweet sleeps, 

Nom, Sin. navo data " neos doter novus dator new giver. 

Acc. Sin. n^v^ra daturSm neon dotSra novum datorom new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which liave 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages ; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the Mahratti, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be sliown (as it 
Assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental ; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages — 
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Between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic — as we discorer between Sanskrit and Greek; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of, every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. Tiiis tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family* The’ 
vocabulary of the Yedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Kany words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Yedas, have been introduced. If the ITighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which, may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns, will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as ^upi, ^muoh;’ 

* offspring;’ ^md and jmd, ‘earth;’ ‘knowledge;’ 

dkenipa^ ‘wise;’ tahmn^ ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 
ITighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha.^ In 
fact, many of the words in the Nfighantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the differcint modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Niow, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at due time have issued from one and the' same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

The follomng are additional words peculiar to the hymns of the Yeda : ATtzhp^ 
yavariy atkaryu^ anarviSy manuday aj^tUTy aprdyuy amdhTt^cff aldtrinn, asaichat^ 
oBlcridhoyUy asridhy dhtiukshaniy ivaty fijisMUy evaydvaiiy kdnukdy kiyedhasy kundrUy 
kundr'tnachly jalubkarmariy jmiyUy nahhanyay nichumpunay nishshidhy nishshidhvany 
epastty paritakmyd, hlrii,(ty mehandy rmukakdfaj surudhy sakshani, salalukfty sundhyu, 
mmajjdniy smaddishii, hdtrdy etc. See ray article On the Interpretation of the 
Veda/' in the Journal of the R,A.S., voL ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in tlie same country, under nearly tlie same inflaences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much, wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, p^ditical, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de- 
rived from the same original form of .speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses- 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the case, of England and America, But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com- 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, *however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un- 
changed in either. 

But we must’ be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda- 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey^s *‘Greek- 
Eadical-Lexicon,*^®^ Curtius^s ‘‘Outlines of Greek Etymology,’’^ or 

Griecliisclies Wurzellexicon : 2 vols. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

^ Grundziige der Griechiseben Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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Kick’s “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages,** is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight hare been supposed, and that it is only an in- 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva- 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre- 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, Kirst, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns j Thirdly, the prepositions and particles ; 
Poni'thly, the words expressing number; and Kifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform irl their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and iu all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different ; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
legions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive ; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

33 Yergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermamschen Sprachen, second edition, 

1870 , 
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tiger; wMle in others these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour ; while the frames of those who settledi 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, diifferent 
ficiences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government : in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by despotism ; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten- 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
Bcientifio pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
•corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would he necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on.^^ The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the ’Sanskrit. Of these lan- 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the moat ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed ; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin, This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

^ The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due “to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to speak) of tbe language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.*' — ^Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
Europeuunes, on ies Aryas Primitifs,** p. 5. See Appendix, Note C. 
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from the Sanskrit for a mnch longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to ns; and they ac- 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, mnch more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between, the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we And them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps he raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affaity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin ; but this quite tallies with what our S'astras 
record (Manu x. 43, 44; Yishnu-purana, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of YTilson’s translation, or voL iii. pp. 294, f. of Br. HalFs edilion),^ 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
Drrginally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also qmte 
, clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramsa, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speech from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of th^ir affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would still bo quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes^ which have inhabited India or tbe adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit; 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of. any kind. And 

*5 See first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

36 See Mahabbashya, as quoted above, p, 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken 'by the inhabitants of Bravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). JFor 
Mann himself (as we have already seen,p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob- 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations,^’' and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re- 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages ; and any one who will compare their structure and com- 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First. — The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi- 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words 7nuhtay gupta^ sutmj marga, artha, ireshtha^ drishfi, jpmhpa, 
dahkina^ madhga^ satga^ laghu^ Badhu^ sdbha^ are in Prakrit 

softened down into mutta, gutta, sutta, magga, attlia^ seftha, ditfhi, 
pvppha, dalzliliim^ daliina, majjha, sachcha, lahuy sahu, and 

mha. The further back we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to he almost 
identical ; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they' diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is finite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, he discovered where the 
inodes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

S’’ Compare the Mahabharata i. 3533, which Bays, Tados tu Jadavah Jdias 
Turvasor Tavandh smritah \ Druhyoh sutds tu VmhhojUh Anos tu MUchha-jdtayafu 
“ The Yadavas* sprang from Yadu. The Yavanas are said to he Turvasu’s offspring ; 
the Vaibhojas are descended from Bruhyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Ann.” 
These four progenitors, and PQru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yayati. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification®* 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek doUlchoSj “ long,’’ varies from the Sanskrit dlrgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sirl and hirt vary from the Sanskrit 
irl and Jiri ; and the Greek hu^pnosj sleep/’ appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
reduces the Sanskrit sthdna, place/’ to tkdna. But the few instances 
of this sort which can he adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit.®® They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit : for, while many of 
their forms hav6 a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language ; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

3® There are very few of the Prukrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanslcrit. Even in such a case as that of the word iUhJ, or Uthiyaj woman.” (from 
str'i)^ the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel i is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great majority of 
Sanslait words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit not hy 
prefixing a vowel, but either hy rejecting one of the members of the compound con- 
^nant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit stka becomes 
in Prakrit pid, sthala becomes thaia, skandha becomes hundhay t^fis becomes phama^ 
Jcshamd becomes Jchamd^ sndna becomes nkdna^ sneha becomes aamha^ mldtia becomes 
mildna^ 

3® It may* however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as aU 
Prakfit or dei^vative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man- 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) IZend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat. Cerent way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from the Homans ; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Eomans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries ; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Bomans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin \tordsj hut it cannot be historically shoAvn, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals* 
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BO peculiar, that they could not he deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only he derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, w'hich are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit ; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par- 
ticiple ending in ens^ such as fmnB (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, lharat for example, which seems to have been origin- 
ally hharans or hharant}^ The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for star,’’ which seems to have been 
originally star, — a form which has been preserved in the E.igveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin astrum, as well as in the 
Zend itHre, and the Persian sitarah, — has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes idra. Again, on the supposition that the h, j, and 
chh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the ^ or gJi, g, and sk of the emdier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz,, S. hridaija:=z Gr. kardia, Lat. cor ; S. lianu =: Gr, genus; 
S, mihzrzQit. omikheo; S. hdhu'=iGT,pekhus ; S./dMJwezr Gr. ginoskd, 
Jjduf, gnosGO ; jajanmi=(jiv, gennao, Lat. gtgno; ajra=^Qr, agros, 
Lat. ager ; S. rajata^Qv. argUros, Lat. argentum; S. = Gr. 
gomphos ; S. jar as = Gr. geras ; S. jam = Gr. gonu ; S. chhdyd = Gr. 
slia; S. chUd {chhinadmi) *= Gr. shhko, Lat. scindo; and S. asht^^u = 
G. oUo. 

Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may he further shown by the 
following considerations : 

Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traite de la formation des 
mots dans la langue Grecquc, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

I am indebted for the substance of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (^) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro^ 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory wdiich has 
hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms are necessarily the 
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♦ (1.) Oa a careful examination of the roots contained in the 
Phatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sans^krit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded^ or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding- 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplihcations, viz. : 'vyanj, vyai/y vyadh^ 
pyusli or vyush^ prush, mksh and zijhh^ which, though evidently com- 
pounded of "^i+dyy t?2.‘+4, m-\-adhy pi or vi+ush, pra-^riishi va^ 

for ava+lhhy ut+M (Jahdti)^ are yet treated by the Indian gram- 
marians as if they were simple roots, 

(2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such as the- 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms ot 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Yedic hymns. .As an instance 
of this may he mentioned the root yrahh, (see above, p. 221,) ‘Uo* 
seize,’’ which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakritized into yraL 
Other instances are the Vedic dhurv, and dhvrij as compared with the 
modern hvri; and the Yedic iundhy as compared with the modern 
iudh> The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modern 
Sanskrit at all, viz, kany inhliy ubjy kaVy sack, myachy UaVy dhr(^j\ 
mandi leSy vakshy turvy hharvy etc., etc. 

^ (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum- 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nonns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudh, 
‘‘ a shrub,” and nyayrodka (a particular tree), wo may infer that there 
once existed a root rudhy to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition tko paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 2C4.] Compare for the roots given in paragraph ^ (1.) Professor Benfey’a 
** Complete Sanskrit Grammar/' pp. 73, if. 

On the hypothesis that the fuller form is tlie more ancient, I may also cite tlio 
Yedic forms dcham (as compared with the modern and (as compaivd 

with the modem. as given in Professor Benfey*s ‘‘ Complete Grammar/’ p, 71, 
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modern Sanskrit has still rudli in the sense of stop,’^) now survives 
only in its weakened form In like manner it appears from the 

nouns dhanuB, “a jpra-dhanay “battle/^ and ni+dhana, ‘‘death/’ 
that the root han^ ^‘to kill/’ must once have existed in the stronger 
form d/iirn = Greek than, 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Yedie Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit hu, 

to saerihce,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu,, 
as we may infer from the Greek thud; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit ffuh, “to hide/’ was probably gudhj as the 
Greek keuthd would lead us to suppose.- So too from the Greek forms 
netho^ “to spin/’ and hihlibj “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been nadh and lighJ^ Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

« See Pictet’s “ Origiues Indo-Europ6ennes,” p. 145. 

4* So the root duh^ “to milk,” must have once been dughj as is proved not only by 
its passive participle dugdha^ but also by the Zend substantive duyhdhar and the 
Greek thugater, ** daughter,” a word which most philologists think originally 
signified “ milker.*’ Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion “ that in all the Sanskrit 
dhutus the sound h is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or/though more rarely; from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gahf ‘vriht spf'ih, for instance, were originally gadh, vridh^ spHdh ; vah^ originally 
vadh (compare Mha and vadhu); tfihy ‘injure,’ tfiph; sw/i, ‘delight,’ sukh; 
mdhi ‘measure,* mas; mih — nilsh; Ml — sal or dval, etc. Dah^ he thinks, was 
dadhy as is shown by the substantive antardadhana^ lit., that which burns or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor) ; and since, in his opinion, ah (whence ahan) 
is the more original form of dah^ he believes that this view of dadh is supported by 
the Greek aid (originally dd, whence ’Ad-Jinjb which points to a Sanskrit adh. That 
from dahf niddgha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dadh; 
for when dah settled down as a new dhatu^ its final A would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan, from the later han we have 
ghiat^ jaghdna, Jeghnig, ghdta^ etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influence of a confused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thus hri represents an older dlifi^ hhri^ and ghri^ ‘ sprinkle, moisten ; * yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhriy but — ^through the influence of An— to 
ghfi:* 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into A, as in the case of the participle Mta {vuhitai nUhita^ &c.) from the root dhd^ 
“ to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
soltened into A, as where the root kathy “to say,” becomes hah. See Yararuchi, ii., 
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Greek forms are stronger tkan the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit hima^ “winter/^ ahi^ ‘‘a serpent,” hjas^ yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms hheimon^ elcMa or JcMMa^ or 

ekhtMa, 

Prom the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or even in the Yedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could fie estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words ^ are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. Por, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis- 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument, — drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, — ^that those languages are derived from Sanskrit*: for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27 ; and pp. ff, above. See also Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p, 20, 
where it is said: appears ne^er to be original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 

the weak aspirates dh, hlu This derivation can be illustrated by many examples 
from the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Ve^c ditghdyia from 
mndegha from dih ; sadha for saha; gradth for grah,^^ 

I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modem ; such as KdpiFOL&os from karpusaj and oth^ 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as hord^ kendm^ lipid, drihdna, anaphd, sunaphd, apokliina, 
panaphard, jdmitrety meshuraipa, and rihpha, derived from the Greek SJpa, Kiprpop, 
\€ 7 rrd, dpofpdiy cruva^'f}, dir^Khipa, iiropacfiopdf 5id/terpos, p^trovpdp’fifitt^ and 

— Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. ii. 626, C; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. 254. 
voi, II, Id 
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Third : — ^The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit;, the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas. 
On ‘the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficnlt to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
cominou to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in fivour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit ; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
conseq^uently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language,*® which was superseded by^its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To. render this 
Bupposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate — extinction 
— ^might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super- 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

^‘An indubitable result of tbe researches which have recently been pursued 
intb the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding tlie various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all bear 'the clear impress of one common type, and are con- 
sequently descended from one real, living, primeval langunge, which was complete 
in itself, and wiiieli was employed by a whole nation as its common organ of com- 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other : it is a conclusion which forces itsel 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses ail the validity of the best established 
fact. When -we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of thoir structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre . 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men." 
— A. Pictet, Originea Indo-Europecnnes^ p. 43. 
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they flourialied at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles* 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac- 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2 : — “While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild ’affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo- 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country/* 

Sect. Ill, — That affinity in language afforde some presumption of affinity 
in race : modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock t 
central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in thfe preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Homans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them^ 
selves. also descended, whether entirely or partially, from* one and th.e 
same stock ; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred,**' 

47 “The radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as we 
bave seen, “to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . , 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it iiirthcr follows 
that all the Axian nations have issued from one single source, though they may have 
bcoomo occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements, Henoo wu 
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although at some period after th6ir separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the "ancestors of the four nations aboye mentioned naust have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, he taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Eomans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period ; but we are in- 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the- philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
Prom the effects, we are entitled to reason hack to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another ; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance hut by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com- 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth- 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com- 
mon form of speech. 

If we pnrsue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can dis(^ver with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may mth certainty infer tlio existence, at a pre-historic period, of an Arian people, 
free, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its "bosom, and sufficiently endowed "by nature 
to have created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science,” — Pictet, pp. -5, B. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which, they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the cente of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let ub 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hj^othetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body,^® as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities/® 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necesrity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad- 
venturers would he speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant re^ons, passing 
often through countries difier in g in climate and productions from their 

M. E. Kenan, however, thinlcs that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the contrary. Ilistoire 
des langues S^mitiqnes, p, 4S7. 

*9 ‘‘ Bnt a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication aud changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language> 
and to develope themselves, without, however, as yet, becoming detached drom their 
primitive source ; and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play thrir part in the great dr^a of humanity.” — Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lau- 
gnage. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; w'hich would separate from one another and es- 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, 'as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Eomans,^® who appear to have broken off at an early period 
from tKe great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches, of the same stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Eomans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent sepaintion of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original A-rian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

^ For the sake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and other hranchen of this great family, and of the 
pfrriVnJft At which th<’y migreted westward. 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Bomans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race, 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against tbo 
validity of tbe proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west : — 

'^This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants — for that is the point in dis- 
pute — ^but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon- 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto- 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im- 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
■when their common language in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections®^ have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on. any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
— an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition, — these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. JBut it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said: 
' Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced Co show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? ' Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
journeyinga the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations.*^ The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
fiow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fciintain of Arethusa, 

Unless we suppose that at tbe early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

** See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 64-88 j and ♦ 636, quo'ed further on. 
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they sink underground^ and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies — viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference — ^were composed were in all re- 
spects homogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes* and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced ; you are qpite unable to indi- 
cate the varlos casus, the tot discrimina rerum, through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech, 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated, from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of misled blood, by vrhom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn.of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, wore not the genuine descendants 
ofihe tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may he further urged that these argu- 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another ; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed fly the accretion oi new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to chareo- 
terize these four languages.* 
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“ I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

<< Supposing that the afSnities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen- 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, .or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history.®* 

The question to he answered is therefore ibis : Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech -which were thencefotward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers ; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole, or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so- 
lution is all that can be offered. . It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there he no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re-‘ 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may he maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can he alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi- 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

It is also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared ; hut this hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken' by the latter also»®^ 
Wq ai'e therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em- 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock nniy 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 

‘ be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Yedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac- 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im- 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun- 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground — ^though not of a linguistic character, hut derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks — for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re- 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

Kow I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, was originally employed hy different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe; hut on the contrary that all these languages wOh# at first spoken by one com* 
pact nation. 
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regards the objection which I have supposed to he made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs. of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood, — as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different formis of speech, — repeat 
(see pp. 257, f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may he ac- 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would he introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society,- and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not he‘ denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertaia and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Homans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan- 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each otter as constituent parts of the same coiiimunity, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
ship (see the abstract pf the Kev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “ Language no 
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Test of Kace,** in the Transactions of the Hritisli Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections).®* 

** Let ns see 'what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first le^ me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Vedic period are either directly descended from' the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its' oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore- 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Homans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Eomans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually-separated themselves from that community; and.could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary hooks. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India f To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one *or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Homan 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermecliate point than fxom one 
in the extreme east. 


** Bee Appendix D. 
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Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European^ descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
■difficulties are opposed to tbe supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, hare gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here- 
after referred to, that those original immigrants’, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country; and that the offspring of these intermarriages were born with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If' this be 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Erah- 
manical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In' any 
case they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, oi' shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following : — 

Eirst: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Yaisyas, arc 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans 

Second : That the piimeval abode of this original Xrian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third : That different branches gi'adually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and ngrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home, 

Pourth: That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other, 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it 'necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these proposition^ in the succession here indicated ; but 
shall rather take up theVlifferent topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect. IY. — TPTiether there ie any objection arieing from physiological 
considerations^ to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races. 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I hav^a^duced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet . language is not the only respect in which an 
afSuity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Homans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be shown in a following section^ 
Por an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indian?, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Lyaus and Zeus, and of Yaruna and XJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the' Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of the 
Yedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Mann, Ribhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with the Bhrigus, 
etc. but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. 1 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the 86-me ''stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

8* SeeKukn^s Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1866, and in 

Chips,’* voLiup. 181. 
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Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reasoii for denying that the Indians are descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe/^ In their physical charac- 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour Ibetween the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each- other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord- 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. While the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif- 
ferent climatio iafluences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

[I reprini here, nearly as it oi^ginally stood, but now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work j 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family jfiom 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares ; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been ohsetved 
that an IndorBriton, or person partly of European ^d partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex- 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter farther into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser- 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen fium their 
differences of complexion.*® I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

A fall discussion of this subject may he found in Lassen’s Indische Aiterthum- 
skuude, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p, 487 is as follows : 
“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type: their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness as not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas- 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes ; and the northern and "western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.” It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of tbeir darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Scblegel, Essais, pp. 466, ff., and Muller’s “ Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of tJniv. Hist., 
vol! iii., p. 129, reprinted in his ‘‘Chips,” vol- i, pp. 63, f. Compare his “Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Yedic hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a rery early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Bigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arian immigrants:! Dasyun ^ra dry dim varnam 

.dvat : ^ He destroyed the Basyus, and protected the Arian colour : ^ 
and in Eigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Basyu tribes : Yo. dasam mrnam adharam guild kah [ ^ He who swept 

away the base Dasa colour.’ Though the word varm^ ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de- 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair- coloured Aryas from the 
dark*complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em- 
ployed now,' would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have hiad at a time when we may suppose the' distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Races of Man,”®® Mr. Crawfurd 
writes as follows : “ In phonetic character, in grammatical structui'e, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tween certain languages of hTorthern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modem languages 
of Europe.- Prom <this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan- 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did^ 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans : neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1866), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
, produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the ‘theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance^ at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figibent.’' And in another paper on the Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same voL, pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which ‘‘ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia” Mr. Qrawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, ff.,' in which this view is maintained ; and then 
remarks; “The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted 
IS founded on philology, and sets aside aE the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on ‘Mr. Crawfurd urges: “All this is 
broadly asserted iu the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. Ho black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Eortnightly 
Eeriew, Ho. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis- 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to he determined by means ot 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
latc 5 August Schleicher,®^ who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of mankind, Prof, Huxley 
remarks, p. 260; Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Eudolphi, Lesmoulius, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
TJeber die Bedontung der Sprache fiir die HaturgescMchte der Menschen, 1868, 
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tRe contrary^ it seems to me obrious that, though, ia the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language*” And in p. 262 
he writes; ‘'Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all,- the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer — ^referring to the opinion that “ the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ” — 
observes that he ‘^can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: "Dut I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can he transmitted,* — while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those, of the English families in Barbadoes, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are. open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanatiou of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in tbfe form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture®^ printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

“ On the Forefathers of the English People,” 
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I7tli Maxell, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to eimilar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com- 
plexion. He writes : ** There is no reason t<^ think that climatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis- 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. . Not only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany ; but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dai'k stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com- 
plexions.’’ 

In the first quoted of these papers Hr. Huxley , makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskiit-speaking 
Indians ; but* in the lecture published in Nature ” we find the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption' in the main into the pre-existing popu- 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: Hence, there can be no reasonable doiibt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was . simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can be traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal- 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages — ^belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit.- 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the* Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago; And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths, Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidiau. They were fenced in on the north hy the harrier 
of the Himalayas ; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.^ ^ 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger and orientalist in the North American Eeview, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Opperi, ‘Hhat the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de- 
termined hy the spread and migrations of a race/^ he adds, Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, hut only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under- 
gone. Sudh a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
he met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the ease of a great stock like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations ; one frag- 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
vancing race ; and as the result of such gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case: how far, we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state- 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,’’ etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera- 
tions appears to he that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians^ the Greeks, and the 
Eomans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a Mter period, they and their descendants have not 
remained free fi'om an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect, V . — Seasons Jot supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, bnt that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa- 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians,®® and 
the Sanskrit, Prom the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II,, it fa manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced : but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis- 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva- 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis- 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following : — 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


EanskriU 

Zend, 

yebhyas 

yaeibyo 

yadi®3 

yedhi, yezi 

mithuna 

mithwan 

giribhyas 

gairibyb 

ukta 

aokhta 

stri 

rftri 

antar 

antarS 

diltaram 

datilrem 

gaus 

gaus 


English* 
to whom, 
if. 

a pair. 

fco hills. 

spoken. 

woman. 

within. 

giver (acc.) 

cow. 


Smskrit* 
kas, ka, Hm 
kva 

gharma 

vritrakan, 

vifitraghna 

mantra 

pada 


English* 
|who (mas. 
(fern, neut.) 
where ? 
warm. 

( slayer of 
enemies, 


Zend. 

ko, ka, kat®* 
kva 

vSrifthrajan, 

ikymn, sacred 


mathra 

padha 


foot. 


<2 For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicheris Beitxage zur verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, and App., note D. 

In Greek, ei.; in Latin, si*, In Latin, quis^ quce^ quod* 

Xn Greek, thermos* 
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Saiuhrit, Zend, 
padanum padhananm 
ap ap 

subkadra bufSdliH 

turya tuirya 

triteya fcbrisbva 

cbatushthaya cbathrusbu 
atbarvanam atbraTangm 


asmai 

svar 

s.va 

jibya 

Bahasra 


yuyam 
van 
tanu 
sayauam 
sapta sia- 
Aavas 
Srya 
soma 


visva 

sarva 

xipama 

• 

taiuna 

8a^’[ya 

rajishtba 

dura 

nedisli^ 

^xila 

piatbama 

agra 

ptirva 

syava 


sakyit 

avis 

yama 

andha 

antima 

cslia 

atra 

adbara 

arvan 

gpas' 

dnsbti 

stutd 

stotar 

sthQna 

ratha 

gatha 

pita 

rai 

Jiiranya 


abmai 

hvarS 

bva 

Mzva 

bazanra 


mbhaiitam mazaontem 


yQzbem 

vairi 

taau 

^ayan^m 


airya 

boma 

anya 

vispa 

haurva 

upama 

ugbra 

tauruna 

bavya 

razista 

dura 


^rira 

agbra 

paurva 


kereh^a 

bakeret 

avish 

y6ma 

andiio 

antima 

aesba 

atbra 

adbara 

aurvant 

spas' 

daxsti 

^tuiti 

s'taotar 

s’tuna 

ratba 

gatba 

pitu 

rai 

zaranya 


feet (gen, pi.), 
water. j 

(very good, of: 
\ good lineage, j 
fourtb. 1 

three, a third, 
four, a fourtb. 
priest (acc.). 
to Mm. 
heaven, sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand. 
|great (acc. 

( masc.). 
you. 

water, sea. 
body. 

sleeping (acc.), 
Country of the 
seven rivers, 
respectable, 
moon-plant, 
other. 
aU. 

an. 

highest. 

vehement. 

tender. 

left (side). 

most straight. 

far. 

near. 

beantiful. 

first. 

first. 

former. 

black. 

lean. 

once. 

manifest. 

twin. 

blind. 

furthest, last. 

this. 

here. 

lower, 

horse. 

spy, guardian, 
view. 


praise, 

praiser. 

piUar, 

chariot, 

verse, poem. 

food. 

wealth, glitter, 
gold. 


Sanscrit, 


Zend, 


ahan 

sarad 

asta, kshaya 

angushtha 

vana' 

kasyapa 

tames 

bhQmt 

nf^.sha 

varSha 

uk^han 

kshEra 

ishtt 

dhanvan 

bhS^ 

bhakta 

sakhi 

Ojas 

kshattra 


vas'h 

kpishti 

praspa 

pWhni 

dasta 

mushti 

giiva 

pajSirfu 

parrfu 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charman 

atru 

anas'a 

vakshatha 

yakshma 

adhvan 

artha’ 

anartha 


Enffljsh, 
•form. 

azan day, 

s'arMha autumn, year, 

asta, khshaya house. 


amrita 

dhanya 

vi^ 

tayu 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshudha 

giri, 

paxvata 

visha 

kanya 


afigusta 

vana 

kasyapa 

temahh 

humi 

.maesha 

varaza 

ukhshan 

khshira 

ishu 

thanvana 

bdga 

bakhta 

hakhi 

aojanh 

khshathra 

va^auh 

karsti 

ficashna 

pashna 

za^ta 

musti 

griva 

paffi^nu 

p^r^^u 

ma^ya 

par^na 

pSr^nin 

charMan 

ab'ru 

as'a, 

vakhsbatha 


adhwan 

ar^tba 

anar^tha 


vyartha vyar^tha 


ameretat 
dSna 
vis' 
tayu 
gar^wa 
puthra 
aiita 
shudha 
.gairi, . 
paurvata 
vis, visha 
kanyb 


thumb, finger, 

forest, tree. 

tortoise. 

darkness. 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

bull, 

milk. 

arrow, 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted^ fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

(royalty, king- 
( dom. 
power. 

( ploughing, 

(, cultivation, 
question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing, 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

increase. 

{ consumption, 
sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 

I vain, deseera- 
\ tion. 
immortality, 
grain. 

people, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger, 

I mountain. 

poison. 

damsel. 
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II.--VERBAL BOOTS AND FOBMS. 

Samh'it^ Zen^, JSnglish* SanshriU , Zend* Engiiah* 

raj raz to shine. Is to he powerful, 

jush zusli to love. bandh. baud to bind. 


rud 

rud 

to weep. 

rub®® 

rud 

to grow. 

rudb 

rud 

to stop. 

idb 

id 

to kindle. 

s'ucb 

i^ueb 

to glow. 

dbarsb 

dargsb 

to dare. 

much 

much 

to loose. 

mub®*^ 

mugb 

fto bewilder, 
(be bewildered. 

van 

van 

to love. 

van 

van 

to smite. 

ga 

ga 

to sing, 
to gaSier. 

cbi 

chi 

cbi+vi 

ebi+ri 

to distinguisb. 

dm 

dm 

to run. 

ram 

ram 

to rest. 

gar feirati) 

gar 

to swallow. 

gar (grinati) 

gar 

to praise. 

gar (jagarfci) 

gar 

to awake. 

s'iksh 

s'akbsb 

to leara. 

nf 

nl 

to lead. 

var 

var 

to cover. 

gam 

gam 

to go. 

nam 

nam 

to bend.. 

khan 

kan 

to dig. 

to injure, lie. 

drub 

drui 

pas' 

pas 

to bind. 

dvisb 

dvisb 

to bate, offend. 

dhan 

dvan 

to sound. 

isb 

isb 

to wish. 

kara. 

kam 

to desire. , 

su 

bu 

to bring forth. 

smar 

mar 

to remember. 

stba+ut 

b'ta-fu^ 

to rise. 

kart 

kargt 

to cut. 

da 

da * 

to cut, divide. 

jar 

zar 

to grow old. 

ji 

Ji 

to conquer. 

bbx 

b! 

/to fear, 

( frighten. 

karsb 

kargsb, kajsb 

to draw. 

bhaj 

baz, bakbsb 

fto divide, 

( bestow. 

p5 

pa 

to protect. 

pfitar 

patar 

protector. 

tra 

tbra 

to deliver. 

tratar 

thratar 

deliverer. 

usb 

dab 

usb 

daz 

Jto bum. 


badhnami banddilii I bind, 

dhd^rs'a dadhr^sa I saw. 

vahami vazarni I carry, 

vahati vazaiti carries, 

vabanti vazgiiti they carry.®® 

Tahantah vazefito 

bbarati baraiti be carries. ‘ 

bbaranti barenti ^Ji^y carry. 

praebarati fraebaraiti 

vicharanti vTcbareiiti they roam, 

bhavati bavaiti ' be is. ■ 

bhavanti jtbey are. 

jbusbyantem about to be, 

daduti dadbaiti be ^ves, 

dadami dadhimi I give, 

dadmasi d^demabi we give, 

tapayati tapayeiti be warms. 

atapayati atapaySiti 

pradesayeyam firadae^aem may I enjoin. 

/ {acc. fern. perf. 
jagmusbim jagbrntasbim < part, of gam, 

( *‘togo’0 

stauti s'taoiti he praises, 

staumi dtaomi I praise, 

studbi (avi) s'tbidbi praise tbou. 

astaut itaot be praised, 

banti jainti be kills, 

bantu jantu let Mm kill, 

yaj yS.z to sacrifice, 

ya^ate yazaitS be sacrifices, 

yajamabe yazamaide we sacrifice, 

yajante yazente they sacrifice, 

prlniimi afrlnami I love, vow, 

prlnltnasi firmamabi we love, 

veda vaeda I know, 

veda vagda, vaedha be knows, 

vettba voi^ta tbou knowest. 

vidyat vTdyat be may know. 

vidTun {vTdhrao jknowing, 'wise. 

vindanti viiTdenti they find, 

avami avSmi I protect, 

ksbayasi kbsbaygM tbou rulest. 

vasbti vasti be desires. 


®® Probably softened ftom an original form rudh, 

^ Probably from an original form mugJt, 

®® In Justi*s Dictionary s.v. mzy I find a form vazadhyaiy wbicb would answer 
exactly to a vcdic Sanskrit form mhadhgaij supposing tbe verb vah to form tlie 
infinitive in that way, wbicb, however, is not tbc case. 
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SansJcriU' 

Zend, 

asmi 

ahmi 

asi 

ahi 

asti^ 

asti 

santi 

henti 

astu®® 


Bantu 

henta 

santam 

hefitem 


^nglisfh^ 

I am. 
thou art. 
he is. 
they are. 
let Mm be. 
let them be. 
(being (aco. 

I sing.). 


SanshriU Bnglish. 

santalj hefito being (nom. 

kymomi(vcdic)kereTiaomi I do. [pi.) 
k^rinoshi kerendishi thou dost, 
kfinoti kerenaoiti he does, 

krinvanti kereuYainti they do. 

kfinavani kerenavani may I do. 

krinuhi kerenuidhi do thou, 

akfinot kerenaot he did. 


With the preceding lists should be compared the comparatiTe tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Gfreek, and Latin, as well as pf Sanskrit and Pei’sian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p, 220, ff,), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstandiDg the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that' the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con- 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re- 
eemblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may hot be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These' views receive confirmation from the follpwing remarks of 
Professor Muller in his ‘‘Last Eesults of the Persian Eesearohes/’ 
-pp. Ill, 112:— 

“It is dear from his (M. E. Burnouf ’s JworKs) and from Bopp’s 
Talnable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 


Greek esto, 

’0 I learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden’s recent dissertation on the sntiguity of 
castes (Indiscbe Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1B71), that b'e 
has already on anotber occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Persian of the Acheemenid®, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Iranian languages/' No furfiier reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanshrit* . * . 
Where Sanskrit dijffers in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it freq[uently coincides with 
Zend', The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100* 
The name for thousand, however (saha&ra) is peculiar to Sanskiit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 
where it becomes M%anrd, ... * These facts are full of historical 
meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have unaer^ 
taken to prove is, that both of themations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Tedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the' most authentic source of in- 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other S'astras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra- 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Yedio hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis- 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writingf^, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. W’e find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a peop][e of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Yedas as the following: Higveda i. 51, 8, 

Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus ; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
R. Y. i. 103, 3, ‘‘ Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.”'^* 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hiiidus with the early Persians, For, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 
'Tke original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited further on. 
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witli the Persians)’^ bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 

■ sect. 62, we have the following statement : — EfcaXeovro 8 ^ TrdXat 7 r/oo 9 
mdvrwv '^Apcor d^iicopLevr}^ Se M'qhdr}^ ttJ? Kdk')(lZo^ ^ABrivemv. 
€9 TOU9 ApLov^ TOUTOV 9 , fJberijSaXov Kal odroi to ovvo/ia' avrol Se 
Trept arcpecov SSe Xeyovai MySoe, “ They (the Medes j were formerly 
called Arians by all. Put when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves/^ A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned hy Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
Apioc Be To^otac fiev ecrxevacrfjbhoi, rjcrav MtjBi/colctCj rd Be aXXa /card 
mp B dfCTpiof Apimv 8 e 'Si>(Tdpm}^. ^ ^ The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to ^lave 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogdians : Hdpdoi Be Kai Xopdcfjbioi Kcd ^oyBov re Kcd 
'’Apetoi rpiUKocria rdXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men- 
tioned by Arrian (iii. 8 , 4) as forming part of the army of Darius ; 
S(in^ap^dv^<; Be 6 Apeim crarpaTTK)^ Apeiov<i ^ 76 . The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101 , as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
♦Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arms ; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Haspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the -same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 

On the mutual relations of the Modes and Persians the following remarks are 
made hy Mr. Rawlinson, in his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401 : << That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to he generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
arc not wanting. The Medes are invariably called Arians hy the Armenian writers ; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himself to be ‘ a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.* Thus it appears that 
too ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almoat identical/’ 
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passages of tlie same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtins), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and' Ariarathes (= Aryaratba), are 
assigned to Persians* The word''^pioy, which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist ^schylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 {eico^^a KOfiiiov 
^'Aptov, etc., have chaunted a 'Persian dirge’’), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to UepcrcKOV, Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the IMedes or Persians ; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, voL i. Introduction, pp. 4, fi.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Ary a. 

‘‘Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
phfiology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modem world, are all 
derived from this stock ; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Homans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Paint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com- 
mon to them all; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandly. Iheir conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. 

** But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-6ermanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
ringle members of this family., This closer relationship is to. be ex- 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greets and Homans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their 'ideas, which cannot he explained by their 
original relationship. Bui in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera- 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian "vyith tvhich ,we are ac- 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Ya^na, and the l^^nguage of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 

' the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Yedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the' same language. Other grounds, par- 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,* in ordinary speech,, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘lord’ in the Vedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian ‘people. (R.Y.i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. Recording to the Persian laws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per- 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which, the more modern 

See Euhii*s Disserfcatida in Weber s Ind, Stnd. i. 321, ff. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 268, 266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparispn of the primitive wo^ds common to all tjie Arian nations, what was their 
original and com .ion country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
.regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the separation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1859 j and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of the Aryas, was published in 1868. 
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Iraa has arisen; a na,me, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another wotd, anairya, non-iramc^ 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have liv^d as one community either in India or in Persia. .*We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. , The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panj^b. In the Pirst Pargard of the Yendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Yedae 
have explained this name. In the Yedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the - seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians.’^* Prom the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east ; , first, as far as the 
Sa^^asvatl ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
ness to a primeval country in the north,’' 

'W’e shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the afSnities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two. nations. 
On this subject. Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, fi. ; — “We have 
already' said that the different branches of the A rian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. ‘The most widely 
diffused term is the- general designation of God as ‘the shining,’ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘div’ or ‘dyu’ ‘ to shine.’ Prom this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva,’ the Latin ‘deus,’ the Lithuanian ‘dievas,’ the 
German *zio’ and ‘tyr,’ the GreekZ^eu?, and also Jupiter from ‘Biespiter.’ 
The old Persian ‘daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to ^be found between 
Spiegel, Avesta, voL i, p, 66, note 3. 
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particular branches of the Indo-liermanic' family^ as between the 
Greeks and Romans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Avesta, and must originally have been com- 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has natur Ily 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less eifaced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yama of the Indians [the son of Vivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
[who is the son of Vivahhvant]. In the Vedas and XJpanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture.*^® In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the 
Persian limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs, iu the Vedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Fredun, or Peridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven ‘tails, and liberates the cattle. . Quite similarly, • 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

‘^A third personage, who can he pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Kere^aspa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Krisa^va of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was knowu to the Indian 

See R.V. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, ff. The original passage will be -given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in tlie Puranas as a war- 
like rishi. (Bmay. i. 23, 12, Sckleg. ; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Hava 114, 
or the Havya IJsanas of the Yedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Hava U4 are sa few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi-, 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Yaja.-S^ Spec. II. 
68, , note.) 

‘^In addition to this identity of personages, we hud also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of SpiegePs Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god."^® Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since iher Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.^’ 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

the Yeda, (says Br. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the snn,' and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Yaruna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of. his functions 
to Indra. In the Yeda Mitra is the light, while Yaruna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Yaruna in the Yeda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Yayu in the Zend texts, Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Yedic Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to he understood of the sun, appears, in E.Y. i, 36, 4, 

See 'Windischmann, XJober den Somacultus der Arier ; and App. note F. 
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and elsewhere, along mtb. Mitra and Taruna* His name signifies 
companion or Mend, and lie also occurs in tKe Zend 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Intxoduction, 
i, -8; Secondly,' ‘‘The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
inresting them with a girdle of thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Taisya in the twelfth. • But the period of investiture for a Brahmaij, 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya. till hig 
twenty-second, or for a Taisya till his twenty-fpurth.’® After the 
investiture, the ‘teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Yedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Manu, ii. 69; Yajnavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil ; and 
if he-* does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Hosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,— It is to he lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs hut seldom, and is but briefty noticed in the Avesta ; lor he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanie deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryamau but subsequently, oh maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vergi, Sprachf. i. 131, If., he 
says ; I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaraan. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho- 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. , It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore he the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would he less questionable. 
But acGording'to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic peiiod. iThe question 
thus arises whether— supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
j— we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
The word occurs in several places in the second part of the Yashia, where, however, 
the context does nbt justify us in explaining it* -as a proper name.*’ Spiegel then 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Yendidad Airyama is not 
to' be understood of a god, hut' merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious 'in healing 
aickne;^ than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

78 Advalayana Grihya-Sutra, i. 20 : — Ash^ame varsh$ brahmamm upmayed 
yarhhdshiame vb. j ekadaie Icshatriy^m dv&daie miiyam | a shodaiM hrahnanmya 
amt^tahhalah a dcdoimibi kshairiymya a chaturvimiad misyasya — atab- urddhmm 
paiita-mvitrlkal^ bkavanti j 
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year; amohg tlie Parsees wlio live in Kirman, tTie ceremony is post- 
poned till the tenth year. Prom the seventh, to the tenth year,, half 
the blame, of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his* tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
I^vaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees ; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he .is 
admitted into religions fellowship. 

All these traces of -a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and tbe Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-histoiibal period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,®*^ 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus ; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to heU; and that S'urva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of Siva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion.®^ The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

In his second volume, however. Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
followipg reservation : — In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena- 
tion but too much importance is not to he ascnbed to this view, and no adven- 
turous hypotheses should he built upon it. Even without the assumption of a 
religious alienation, it is quite conceivable how gods, who were held in honour by 

the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the nuniher of these opposing conceptions is not ineonsiderahie,*’ pp. cix. cx. On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the :Ze 2 }d 
Language, p. v : — “ The nature*religion derived from the primeval days of the Arian 
tace Vanished before the .new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

^‘Derived from asu ^wisdom,* in the Nighantus* The word asura 

has also a good sense in Yedic Sanskrit ; it means sarimham pramdah. Comp. 
Sayana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda” in the loumal E,A.S. for 1866, p, 376, ff., and BohtHngk and Eoth*a Lexicon, 
fitj. Asura, 

See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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tliat religious differences may tave been one of tbe grounds of separa- 
tion. Still, even after tbeir separation, tbe Indians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible ; and tbe Yendidad 
(i. 74; still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e, Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Yedic India.’’ 

On the same subject Professor Muller remarks: ‘‘ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Grods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only .serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Eesults of Persian Eesearches, p. 112; Chips,” 
i. 83.) 

Prom the three-fold argument above stated, — drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2ad) from the 
common name of irya, applied to themselves by both tbe Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations, — I conceive that a powerful con- 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If eveti from philo- 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Eomans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and his relation to tho Yedic India. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect. VI. — Was India the primitim country of the Ary as and Indo- 
European races? 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin ; (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family ; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ- 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country : — ^we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the eommon cradle of the Indo-Germanic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains®^ the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of au early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
S'ukas, Hunas, etc,, are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in- 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
tills and forests of Hindustan. 

Heviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in vrhich 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Cm-zon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these veiy 
^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, voL xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Arians of India ; — sncR descent being proved by tbe fac tbat tbe oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the PMi and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a. portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Arians; !Nor (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
vP’est, because we have no proof from* history or philology that there 
existed any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela- 
tions with them. In like maimer (4) the Indians could' not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi- 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of 'their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or,, Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) 5^ no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi- 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south- 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by theptwo seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
■to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India.^* 
Mr, Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued firom some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Eomans invaded Italy firom some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, ff. (which will he hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civiK 2 fation was in BraWavartt^; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress,' 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madhyadesa, and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Yindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr, Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz.i the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north ; though h^ thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Yindhya) 
before its oeeupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that aE the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the foEowing, viz., that either 
(1) the' nations whose speech is derived from - Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion Erom tndia of the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferiof to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
-language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its fayonr. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civEization, when the Yedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established ; when the Brahmanical hier- 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled ; yrhen tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the country ; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in- 
qreased, political dissensions and civE war had spread their effects-^ 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,”_[including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, 'Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “pointed out, took place.’^ 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with' his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 259) 5 and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state- 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff,, 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the 
. arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

“On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-bom classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. T^t it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins ’ (chap. viii. 22 ). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between tho Himawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he. chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con- 
clude from all this that the twice-bom men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines; and that the in- 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as stOl retained their independency, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon, suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
a foreign • people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fello'vr-citizens in knowledge^ and approp ated all the advantages of 
the society to tkemselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudraa, 
which is so observable to this day, might incUne us to think them, 
foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
Height have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but tbeir own.“ Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, suffcient to create as great a dis- 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribn^^ to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Yedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there' any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than* the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexiqn subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its'" 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy ; ,for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

[See the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x, 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
develdped,' and in the interest of its defenders, as famishing the true history of their 
origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., op, 485, f.— J. M.) 
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‘^The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one ; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions,’’ 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Sect. YII. — Central Asia the cradle of the Arians : opinions of Schlepel, 
ZasseUf Benfey^ lAnlUr^ Spiegel^ Renan^ and RicteL 

These views of Mr. Ciir^on, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. 'W'. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, "Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, Benan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanio race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors ; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The -first authority whom I shall cite is A, W, von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay '^On the Origin of the Hindus,”®® systematically discusses 
the questioti under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of thesfe subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

See Appendix, note G, 

Be VOriyine des Mindous^ published originally in the secotid volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834 ; and reprinted in his 
JBssais Zittiraires et Mistoriques^ Bonn, 1842, 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows: — 
In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points : but if we do so, it may easily happm that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will he obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation : or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points : shaping their course so as to avoid auy 
unexpected difficulties whicli might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance ; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march/^ (Essais, p, 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the results 
of his researches : — 

**If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded ; — the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-Tyest. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse uj to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race : but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-conntry of so many swarms of ex- 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. • . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and . to popu- 
lation. According t6 my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
putcsj the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Ifinor, and crossed the JEgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont^ Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Grefece and Italy received their colonists.^^ 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says : — 

** It is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion either — 1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had tbeir origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

‘^It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, ff. ; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus- 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others ; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India. The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
{yam) denotes not rice, |)ut barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
q[uestion, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im- 
portance. The diffusion of the Asians towards the south points 16 the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, "“"^and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hiUs. Eurther, we cannot assume that the Arians themseh es were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes tbe power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Ariau population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on .the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

[This circunistance, however, might he accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modem Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals bein;? unknown in western countries. See farther on.— I.M.J 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them ^at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Ariana were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America* The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized j enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals. Pinally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for the name of ‘dvija,^ ^twice- 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de- 
signation of the three upper classes. The Axians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and, conquering race. In confiimation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark; that of complexion n The 

V ird 'for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified * colour.’ The 
< ' les therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, as is 

V 11 known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the Sudras and 
fMuindalas ; and the Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
1.0 the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originaUy distinguished themselves as 
wliite men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as- 
sumption that they cama from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, hut came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Muller. 

At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
‘Beven Eivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Barasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” . . . 
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^^Wiiile most of tlie members of the Arian family followed this glorious 
path’’ [i.e. to the nortli-west], the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they- 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took'for* 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by. 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last^, 
Besults of Sanskrit Ilesearches, in Bunsen^s Out. of Phil, of Tin. Hist., , 
vol. i., pp. 12-9 and 131 ; Ane. Sansk. Lit., pp. 12, 13, 15; Chips, i. 63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Eesults of the Turanian Kesearches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), tbe same able writer remarks: ‘‘It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvati and Drishadvati, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Mann. The Arian s were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine tbe 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration — ^holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
•went to learn the i)urest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on- 
ward course — the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India — but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds : “We thus 6nd the whole of 
the Hekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly- 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But; we* 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not 
biish themselves in the Hekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of Jlher 
coasts. . . . How it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their . 
social and political development ; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races, "We 
are therefore compelled to' recognise the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit^speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or diiven back into the recesses of the 
mountains.’’ — ^Indien,®® p. 9. In p. 12, the same anthor proceeds: 
‘‘[From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people,' who called themselves Aryas and Yi^es, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Ayyas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com- 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr, Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India : “ Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to he assumed, where the Arians' lived in pre-historica;[ 
times as one people, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, > 
even after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. Prom that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
8® In Erseh and Gruber’s Encyclopsedia (German), 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Vedie Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last firom India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristioa. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Yedic literature that the ’Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen®® had, however, previously de- 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races ; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Yedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

^‘We may therefore at once set, aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their "briginal abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. Por it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religions differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between i}he Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Yedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Yedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

Jnd. Ant. i. Ist ed., p. 612 ; 2nd ed., p. 613. See above, p. 308, ff. 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Ma?: MiiUer*®® 

90 ‘^Last Results of tlie Persian Researches, ” p. 118, reprinted in Chips,** i. 86, 
“ If regarded from a Taidik point of view, . . . the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now he proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia, I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to hear us out in making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zofoastrians and their ancestofs started 
from India during the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Far- 
gard of the Yendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, hut forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets— a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographic^il conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.’* [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following note is added : “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Br6ai, Journal Asiatique, 1862.*’] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Muller in his Lectures on the Science of Jjanguage, 
i. 235 (1st edit.) : “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern Indian Tliey 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated wx'stward to 
Arachosia and Persia. . . , They gave to the new cities, and to ilie rivers 
along vhioh they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit 5, Haroyu would he in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of ^armju^ the modern 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Rawlinson coincides with Professor I^Iiiller. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403. he thus writes : 

The gi’eat migration of the Arian race westward from beyond tlie Indus, simul- 
taneous probably with the movement of a hindred people, the progenitors of the 
modem Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Viiidliya mountain- 
range, is- an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it ho, and obscurely seen through tlie long vista of intorveiiing centuries.’* 
From a later part of the same volume, however. Essay xi. p. 669,- it clearly appears 
that Mr. Rawlinson does not reghrd the country east of the Indus a.s the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians weBtwar{I was, in his 
opinion, one which followed tlieir original migration from the west to the east; 

The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in oomplete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sarraatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos- 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. In 
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cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there . is any historical reminiscence by which it can be estab- 
lished.®^ The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroastet 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactrian, much less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first &om Media. , . . But if there be no 

historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanio 
race, hut because it stands the nearest to that original language. 1^’ow 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the iast-namcfd 
language is far younger than the Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient lovd. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common' parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may he regarded m the most probable 
centre firom which they spread; and the Arian race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caueasns, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe, The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
hut at a period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened -for room, 
began to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their move- 
ments may he traced in the hymns of the lligveda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants * still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.^ On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the wesiern or Medo-Persic Arians, 
Leaving their Vedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modem Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo- Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Eoosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” See, however, App. Note H. 


* “ Sec Miiller’s Essay on f': “ P-r t"’* T.ir -r-r.c^rs in* the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1848, p. S29, and lU::.- i'l-.in : y .>f Unir. Hist., vol, i. pp, SiO-Sei.” 
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languages dp not necessitate the assumption 4;liat the ancient Bactrian 
language has passed through the Vedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Eeference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited in the Veda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. VTe are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain number of religioue and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common dements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in- 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what canses the separa- 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 

he certainly determined Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation* between 
the two nations, hut too great importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con- 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might he 
degraded to hell by the other.®^* . . , That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religions grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus he referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p, 293, fil) are of such a character 
as to make it at aU necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scei^e of their origination. An origin 
s* fifte Appendix, note I 
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in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribed to the legend 
of Yritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Yyitra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, ^ victorious : ’ (the deity, Yerethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). Prom the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.’’ (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled ‘‘Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Ary as, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus : — 

“In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom : the want of all animals 
specifically iLsiatic in our enumeration above seems to teE against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be appHed to other similar animals ; it seems, however, 
m the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
;han tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the hnman race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, “Les Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited.®® 

M. Pictet’s second volume, wbich appeared in 1863, treats (as sdready stated, 
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1 shall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; but shall content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

‘^By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo- 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions: — The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, mnst have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
be regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.’’ . . 

We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by tbe several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed ; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages ; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to he inferred, both fi^om the topographical cha- 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilfration, the social condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, before it was bvohen up 
into different nations. 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of t^he 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M* Fictet^s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins: — 

Assuming Eactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
corner, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
■which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the soutli-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Felasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Xhorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”] 

Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can he shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 
tiU I come to tbe sequel of my^ork. .... In regard to the period 
when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.” — (Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there : As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accompHsli down to the period of the definitive estabHshnieiit of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.’^ 

I shall now attempt briefiy to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, but im- 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho- 
logies, both of the Persians, and also ox the Q-r^eks and Latins, are derived 
from India. Ve have already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
nearly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years 8.C., without distinct traces of this migration being dis- 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations ; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 307), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earher period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond tbe north-west quarter of India.®^ Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Yindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. Y(hile such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage, iu their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the^ fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and tlie 

This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce relative 
to their diffusion in Hindustan. 
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barren and less genial regions wMcb lay to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quotod, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

I have so far examined Mr. Curzon’ s theory generally, and without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. But when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Brahmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Bekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Eome, or Germany j for the period at which 
such a supposed extension of fhe Brahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an ante-Hellenic” era (p. 187) ; nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre- 
sumed ^‘age of darkness’’ (p. 186). The “ ante-Hellenic” period 
terminated nearly 1000 years B.c., and the Brahmanical institutions 
could not have been fiilly developed very long before that time, 

Mr. Elpbinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in- favour of either 
theory, hut leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch- 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a jnstificatioh of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated fi:om a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif- 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors^ who employed the parent-language in ques- 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
histoty, we are thrown hack upon speculation ; stnd we are therefore led 
to inquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Bomans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most. easy and 
natural routes. The point Of departure which best satisfies this con- 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers #hom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria 


Sect. VIII . — On the National Traditions of the IMans regarding their 
own Original Countrg, 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to he found among 
' the traditions of the IndianB or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begiu with a candid admission that, 
so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancienl^ 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedio hymns themselves do not carry us hack to the first ages of 
the nation, hut contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for- 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is yemarked by Schlegel, la the 
passage quoted above, p. 307 ; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian Wstory, and it lias been freq[uently remarked bow ^eatly the 
my tbs and even tbe allusions of the Vedas have been amplified andl 
distorted by more recmit mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Higveda,^® an expression occurs &om which^we might 
infer that the Indians stall retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Heference is made to winter 
in the following texts: — H.T. i. 64, 14: Toham pushy ema tanayam 
iatam himah | ^‘May we cherish sons and descendants a himdred 
winters ! — v. 54, 15 : Idam m me Maruto Jiaryata vacho ymya tarema 
tarasd iatam himdl^ | “ Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of ^mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters ! 
vi. 4, 8.: Madema iatahim&h mvlrdh | May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring ! The same words are re- 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15.* In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni : Pdhi a^hasaji sameddhdrdfk iatam himdh stotrihhyo ye 
cha dadati | ** Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers,*’ And in ii. 1, 11, we find the words : TSjam lid iata- 
hirnd^si dahkase | Thou (Agni) art IJa, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kahhivate 
iatahimdya, ^‘To Hakshivat, who has lived a hundred winters,” The 
phrase, Paiyema iaradal^ iataih jivetm ia/tadah iatam^ May we see — 
may we live — a hundred autumns,” also occurs in B.T. vii. 66, 16. 
gee also H.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the' 
Aryas.“ 

Wilson, Introd^ to Rigveda, vol. i. p. ilii, 

^ I omit here the quotation from the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1, 1, f. con- 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, aa 
vrell as the version of the same story given in the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, w. 
12746, ff., together with all the passages firom the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians from Manu, which were given in first edition of this volume, 
pp. 324-331, because all these texts, and many others beside^ have now been quoted 
in the second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238 ; and because 
farther, it is doubtful whether the co^ect reading in tiie passage of tbe S'atapatha 
Bruhmanai 8, 1, 5, is atidudrava ‘’he passed over,*' or ddhidndrdm^ which would 
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MENTION OF THE UTTAEA KUEUS IN THE 

Second. In the allusions made to the TJtlara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con- 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya, The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, viii, 14 (quoted by Treber, 
Indische Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware : — Tamad etasy&m udioJiyam diii ye he cha parena 
Himavantam janayadah Uttar ahuravah Uita/ramad/raW'* iti vairajydya 
te ^hhisMchyante. wa?” ity etan alJiiehiUdn dcTiah&hate | Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[called] the Uttar a Kurus and the tTttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule {vairdjya). Those who are consecrated are called virdV^ 

The following quotation jhom another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, wiU, howerer, .show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the IJttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology : Mam ha mi Aindram 
mahdlhishehafn Vdsish^hah SatyaJiavyo Hyardtaye Jdnantapaye ^rovdcha\ 
tasmdd u Atyardtir Jdnantapir ardjd san mdymjd eamantafh sarmtah 
prithivim jaym pariydya 1 sa ha mdcha Yamh^hah Bdtyahavyah ^^ajai- 
shir vai samaniam sarvatah jpriihivim | mahan md gamaya^^ iti | 8a ka 
uvdcha Atyardtir Jdnantapir yadd Irdhmana Uttarahurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva pritUvyai rdjd syd^ send^atir eva te ^kafh sydm ” 
iti\ Sa ha uvdcha Vdsishthah Bdiyahavyah devahhetrafh vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati j adruhho vai me d Hah idaih dade iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Jdnantapim dttavlryam nihsuhram amitratapano 8ush- 
minah B^aivyo jaghdna | taamdd evamvidushe hrdhmandya evamchahrushe 
na hhatriyo druhyed na id rdehtrad a/oapadyeyad na id vdmaprdno Jahat] 
‘‘Satyahavya of the race of Yasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to India’s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa ; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
‘ Thou hast subdued the whole earth round : exalt me now to great- 
ness.’ Atyarati replied, ' When, 0 Brahman, I conquer the ITttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general.’. Satyahavya rejoined, 'That is the land of the gods; no 

jiot so distinctly convey the same sense ; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu as having crossed the Himalaya from the north- 
ward. 
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mortal may conquer it : thou hast acted injuriously towards me ; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].^ In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying Shshmina, the son of Sivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] . become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed ^his rite, 
lest ho lose his kingdom and his life.’* (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Eamayaha.®^ In the 
“description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the.following 
account: Tan gaohhata Jiari-ireshthdh viidldn Uitardn Kurun \ danaklun 
mahalJidgan nityatusTit^n gatajvardn [ na tatra Htam uBhmm vd na jard 
ndmayas tatJid \ na ^oho m hhayam na mrsham nd^pi IJidslcarah ( 
“Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their 'country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117) : Kurum& 
tan samatiJcramya uttare payasdm nulMh | tatra zomagirir ndma Mran^ 
maya-samo mahdn [ and in verses 121, 122 : na hathancliana gantavyam 
kurundm uttarena cha | anyeshdm api Ihutdndm na tatra hramate gati^ | 
za M Bomagirir ndma devdndm api dtirgamah | “Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean ; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.”®® 

In the same way, when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Bigvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 

Esee also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

, These quotations are from Gorresio’s edition. The Bombay edition, sec. 43 of 
the same book, w. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It says, v. 38 ; TXttardh Kuravas 
tatra hritapunya^pratUraydh | “ There are situated the ITttaxa Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit and in v. 57 : Na Icatlmnchana gan^ 
tavyam Kurwmm uttarena mh | (myesJmm apt bhutdndm ndmlerdmati vai gatih | 
58 I sa hi somagirir ndma devdndm apt durgamaji* “You must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus : nor may any otjier creatures proceed furtlier* 
Kor that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to tlie gods;*' 

I 
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country of the ¥ttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is' thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.) : 
Fdrtha nedam tvayd sakyam ^wrcm jetu^ hatkanchana | . . . idam 

purarh yah pranked dhruvam na sa^ hhwoed narah | . , , na chdtra 

Mnehij jetavyam Arjundtra pradrikyate | Utta/rdk Kurwvo hy ete ndtra 
yuddham pravartate | pravishto ^pi hi Kaunteya neha drakehyasi kin- 
ehana | na hi manusha-dehena kahyam atrdlhivlkshitum | ‘‘This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. ... He who enters 
this city must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing' to be 

beheld here, 0 Arjuna, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
Tlttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
^ouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brah, 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschriffc fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62) : “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Yishnu belongs to- the system of mythical geography ; but 
the case is different with the Uttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact ; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 : “ That 
the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) hy the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Yedas ” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324] ; “ (2) by tbe existence of XJttara Kura in historical times 
as a real counfay; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early, world, Book I., 
verses 4719-22 : Anavritdh kila purd striyah dean vardnane | kdma- 
chdra-vihdrinyah svatantrdk chdruhdsini | tdsdih vyuehoharamdndndih 
htumdrdt mhJiage patin | nddharmo ^hhud vardrohe sa hi dharmal}, pmd 
^ihavat I tarn ehaiva dharmam paurdnam ivryayyoni-gatdh prdjdh ) 
adydpy amvidhiyante kdma-hrQdha-vimrjitd^ | prcmdna-drishto dharmo 
^yam pajyate eha maharehilhih | Vita/reBhu cha ramdhoru Kurmhv adydpi 

4 
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fujyaU 1 ‘Women were formerly unconfined, and roved about s^t their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures bom as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is obseryed by great rishis, 
and it is stiU practised among the norihem Kurus.* 

“ The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden -age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place ** (Mahahh., i. 4346 : 
Utta/raiK KuTubMh sardharh dahJiinah Kuruvm tathd | vupardhamdnah 
vyaharafhs tatha devarsihi'-cMranaih ]) ‘“The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kums, and with the divine risMs and 
bards.* ** 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16)^°® is also ac- 
quainted with XJttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mentiou this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Serica ; according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera,* and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has, misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.** 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the XFttara Kurus iu view 

^9 [I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketn, son 
of the rishi Uddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as: dnavritdh hi 
sarveshdm varnand^ mgamh hhmi | yadha gavah Hkitds tdta »ve sm vdrm tatha 
pr^jah I “The women of cdl castes on earth are nnconfined: just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes/* S vetaketu, how- 
ever, could not endure this custom, and ^tablished the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithM to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Mahabharata, 
i, verses 4724-33. — J.M.] 

The original passage will be given in appendix, note J • 
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•when Be referred to the Hyperboreans, who. were fabled by Indian 
writers to live a thousand years.^®^ In his Indian Antiq[uities (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con- 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the Httara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi- 
niscences originally existed, and stiU survived in the Yedic era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Yana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46 : Kamira-mandalam chaitat Barm- 
punyam arindama \ maliarshihMs chadhyushitam pa^yedam hhrdtrilhih 
saha I .yatrmUardnd)n sarveshdm rishindm Ndlmshasya cUa | Agnek 
chaivdira sarnddah Kdiyapasya cha Bhdrata\ ‘‘And this is the 
region of Kasmira, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis : behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Kahusha, as well as that of Agni and Ka^yapa, 
occurred,” 

Pourth. Inthe Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary x)lant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya : — TTdan 
jdto Hmmatah prdchydm niyase janmiy “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Pifth. In a passage of the S'ankhayana or Kaushitakl-brahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind, Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Miiller, “ Last Eesults of the Turanian Eesearches,” p. 840), it is re- 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it“ was best known in that region : Faihya 
Svastir udicMm diiam prdjdndt] Tag mi FatJiyd immud 

udichydm diii prajndtatmrd vdg udyate | udanch& u eva yanti vdcham 
iiksMtum | yo vd tatah dgaeMati tasya vd iu^rusJiante “ Hi $ma alia ” | 
eshd hi vdcho dih prajndtd | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

Zeitschriffc, as akove, ii. 67, and Sckwanbeck, Megastkenis Indica, pp. 77, 117, 
nepl 5^ ttap xtAterwi' *Tv€p^opiu>y ra avra \4yeiv /cat UtyBdptp kq,\ &Wol 5 

fivBo\6yois. 
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nortlieTn region. iN'ow Pathya Svasti is Yacli [tlie goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken : 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ' he says 
[so and so] for, that is renowned as the region of speech.^’ On 
this the commentator Yinayaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as above) : 

Prajndtatard vdg udyate^'* Icdsmire Sarasvati Jcirtyate ( JBadarilcdirame 
veda-ghoshah iruyate | “ vdc%am sihsMtum Sarasvati-prasdddrtham 
^^udanche em yantV^ \ yo vd prasddam laMhvd ^^tatah dgaohhati**\ 
smdha^^ prasiddham aha 8ma sarvaloikahl ^Language is better 
understood and spoken for Sarasvati is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Him^aya,. apparently], the sound of the Yedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to learn language ’ : to obtain the favour of Sarasvati ; 
and ^he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, ^is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX. — Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Arian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad. 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the Pirst Pargard of the 
Yendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by ottiers. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor SpiegeP®^ and Hr. Haug.^^ 

1~4.— Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ^I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airyana- 
vaejo.’ 

w* Avesta : Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen (Avesta : The Sacred Writings of 
the ParsTs), vol. i, pp. 61, ff. 

Das Erste Kapitel des VendidSd (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), pp. IS, ff‘. 

'0* The purport of this is, Dr. Hang remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 

22 
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t 5-9. — ' I, Ahttra-mazda created as tlie first, best region, Airyana- 
Taejo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of -winter, and two 
of summer/ 

13, 14. — ‘ I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gan, 
in which Sughdha is situated,’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18. — ‘I, etc., created as the third, best region, Mourn, the' 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22. — * I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
Eakhdhi, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26. — *1, etc., created as the fifth, best region Hisai,’ [situated 
between Mourn and Bakhdhi.] 

29, 30. — ‘ I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound- 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36. — *1, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Hhnatliaiti, who clung to Seresaspa.’ 

37, 38. — ^ I, etc,, created as the eighth, best region, ITrva, full of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42. — * I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnenta, in 
which Yehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46. — ‘ I, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50. — * I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, ^[actumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

59, 60. — ^ I, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Eagba, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44. — ‘I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68. — ‘ I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Yarena, 
with four corners ; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser- 
pent Hah^a.’ 

the only cultivated country, and that aU other countries were waste. As it was to be 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-vaejo, other countries 
also were made habitable hy Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73. — ‘ If etc., created as the fifteenth, host country, Hapta« 
hendu [firom the eastern to the "vrestem Hendu In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely erils, and pmueious heat [or fever}/ 

76, 77. — 'I, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81. — ‘ There are besides, other countries, fortunate*, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that '^the winter of ten months’ duration as- 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to* -the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes; hut the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came firom the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Pargard of the Yendidad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24) : ‘‘ By Airyana-vaejcr' we are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was Eing Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called Sruto Airy ene^vaej aid, ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo.’ 
(Pargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Earathnstra adore the 
water of the celestial spring {Ardvi Surd andhifd, Yasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and' here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvasipa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, firost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaej5 the winter lasts for ten 
months ; hut winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible witb/the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This 'long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

■^5 Spiegel omits the words within bracbeta. 
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mankind in paradise, suck as is represented in so many popular tra- 
ditions.^’ 

^^Airyana-vaejo,” says Spiegel, “is toke placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana ; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana) ; the fourth, Baikh (the ancient Bactria) ; the fifth, Nisa (^the 
ancient Nissea) 5 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul, according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Hang; the eighth is Kabul, according to Hang and 
Lassen;^®® the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel,^®® and Kandahar, 
according to Hang; the tenth is the Arachosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Eei in 
Media ; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed ; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers {Sapta'Bindhavas)^ or the 
Panjab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea.^^° 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6)_:_^'The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Tendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before ua (even after striking out the late- interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
^ Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

Spiegel says that in the writings on the geography of thiS^Becfioii, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Cpmm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in 186d, thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the Avesta.) 

According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
identification cannot be decidedly guaranteed, hut that it has much in its favour. 

^0® According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Coram. p. 31, 

^0® In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Vehrkana appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind, Ant., i. 635, note (2nd e^.). 

,110 In a paper << On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men- 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Vendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. flaug 
defends his own views in a paper in the Joum. of the Germ, Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-533 
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of Zaratlmstra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed' shape than the songs of jZarathufstra.’^ 
And again in p. 7, ‘‘ Though there is thus no doubt that this Pargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin ; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. Ve can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. Prom the names of the countries, however, 
we can gather n 9 t only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but ^so that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Pargard as 
follows, p. 59: ^‘The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho- 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Ehode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Yendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know- 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Ehode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to teE in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

lu his second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Ehode. He says : I cannot coincide in the 
attempt, to discover in the first chapter of the Yendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
begi nning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing hut a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot he a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Yedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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from it tLat tMs Pargard was composed coatemporaneotisly witli the 
Vedas/’ 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following obseiwations : 
** These names [of countries] enable ns to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests ns the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called ^ Airyana-vaSjo.’ ... As Bitter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mnstagh at the north-east comer of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
^excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
toiical data. Airyana-vaejo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin- 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where, their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.’’ — Origines Indo-Europ^ennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Breal, on the Pirst 
Pargard of the Yendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 314.’^® 

In bis Commentary on the Avesta, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the game author writes: 

This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken hy Kiepert in his dissertation on The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Yendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Bee., 1856, p, 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
ite does also M. Br5al, J)e la OeograpJm de VAvesta (Joum. Asiatique, 1862), On 
the other hand, Hang and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (comnare Bunsen*? JSgyptens Stelle fn der 
Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, ff.). See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X. — What was th& route hy which the Ary as penetrated into 

fndia f 

We Bave already seen (pp. 306, ff.) tRat according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India ? 

A. W. Ton Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Ariana must have pene- 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difdcultiea 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say : The western 

In the first edition of this yolnme, p. 345, I wrote as follows: “Professor 
Benfey, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus ; and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “ crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, but by no means insuperable, and are avaRahle for traffic and. every 
sort of intercourse, thohgh difficult for warlike operations. . By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Eemaou, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalayai Here they founded Indraprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlechbas, and gradually con- 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.’^ 

In Ms review of the first volume of this work, in the Gdtt. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof, Benfey. writes; “The author has also given a place to the opinion ex- 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Yedas ; and siace then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when Ffirst 
re^ through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth’s dissertation 
‘On the Literature, etc. of the Veda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con- 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvati which was to be assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrpts into India (on wMch my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), hut the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hiudukush and the Indus/* Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was thebnly one to which 
the materials at his command before the Vedas were aocessilfe could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. "Weber’s opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will he quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materiMs now accessible. 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Hasbmlr to the Delta 
of the Indus tbe boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself* But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads put into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the flve rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. Prom 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may he more easily effected. Accord- 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian, expedition is authentic, . . 

■by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or notnad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era ; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under I^adir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came from the same side ; a supposition which we find 
to he confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjah would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as k classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published aud commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, conld have assumed a permanent form.’’ — ^Essais litteraires ct 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

Tfie same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511; 2nded., p. 612);— 

The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous : their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds ; and they have no recollection of having spimitg 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

It is trup that we might tempted to discover in the superior 
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Baorodncsa whieh they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries ; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Meru isi situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction, A more exact ♦y.ainination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to ^hieh we have referred hats been 
developed in India itself, and is to be dt rived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge^ 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; while its 
holiness is explicable from tbe irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by surrounding nature. XJttara Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of .the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
Urate as the Vedio era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616) : ‘‘There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reachc^d the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
tbe valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
upon Gilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit ever the lofty plateau of Bcotsu down on Kashmir, aro 
now known to us as the roughest and most difiicult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of tho 
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Daradas to hare come by the second route r from the northern side 
of the Hindukush. into their elevated valleys ; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to [have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them- to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sahctity to 
the Panjabyon the contrary, ^‘the Sarasvati is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Jndians dwefling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re- 
garding the western tribes can ‘only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvati, and those 
on the western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian rac^s towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

AT. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of ** the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Bekhan,” etc., Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
voL iii., p. xxix. 

I am ,not aware whether Professor Both has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the .Yeda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: ‘‘It is more than probable that tbe bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Yedic people dwelt nearer to 
"'the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Eigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 
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The same writer in his article on ‘‘Brahma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847,. p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “"When the Yedic people, expelled by some 
shock — ^and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Veda— relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, adyanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner*” 

Professor Weber also speaks of tfee Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his BQst. of Ind. Li^. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes ; “In the oldest parts of the Eigveda the Indian people appear 
to ns as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjah, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on tbe borders of the Kubha river, tbe 
Koplien in Kabul. The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond tbe Sarasvatl and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por- 
tions of the Yedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “Becent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Yeda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India ; viz., in the tract between the OabuX river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their Hterature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
Sktadru (the modem Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity), which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

In his Indische Studien, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849-:50), Weber speahs of 
the Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see above, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 515, will have it) into 
• India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab ; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the’northem Madras, with whom the conoeption'of 
the golden age became afterwards associated.^* As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themBelves to the west-' 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacrcdness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers,” — 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M. langlois, in the Preface to his Erench translation of the E.V., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: ‘‘The hymns of the Eigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the hanks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Granges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. , . ... 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus- 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Mann, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to E.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does not, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.) : “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Ilimfilaya, southward towards the ‘seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the. Panjub, and the Sarasvati), and ever 
since India has been called their home.” — Last Eesults of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63) j and Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Anc. Sanskrit Lit, p. 15, 
ho writes: “After cj’ossiug the narrow passes of the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them . . • . the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his ‘‘Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several .authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus, 


Sect. XI . — The immigraiton of the Indo-Arians from the north-west 
rendered prolahle lij the tenor of the Vedie hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Erahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Yedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned ; and no allusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol- 
lowing remarks from Professor Rothes work on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136 : “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. lb, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘ the most copious of streams,’ {apasdm apastamd). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu.^** The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to he explained thus : ‘ Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, 
S'utudri, with the Parushni, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asikni, the Yitasta ; Aijiklya, hear with the . 

The entire hjTnn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of tins work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Suslioma.’ ” {Imafh me Gange Tamme Sarasmii S^utudri etomaih 
Bachata Farushni a \ Asihnya Marudvridhe Vitadaya ArjiMye srinvht 
a Sushomaya |) 

AnotKer passage in wMch the Indus is mentioned is the follomng. 
E*V. i. 126, 1 : Amandan sfomdn yrdbJiare manishd SindMv adhi - 
hihiyaio Bhdvyasya | Yo me eahasram aniimita savdn aturto rojd sravah 
ichhamdnaJi | With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 
Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, dwells on the Sindhu; the in* 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we ffnd a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep: Sarvd ^ham asmi roma^d Gandhdnndm ivdvihd [ *‘I 

am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti- 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
is referred.^^'^' In a note to his TransL of the Yishnu Purana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. HalPs ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas: These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas- 
sages of the Bigrcda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. SO, 12,* 

V. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3; viii. 20, 25 ; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 

118 Part of Tilfika’s note (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows ; — Imam me Gange Yamune 
Sarasvati S'uiudri Farushni stomam a sevadhmn Asiknyd elm saha Marudvridhe 
YUastayd cha Arjlhlya dsrinuhi Sushomayd cha iti samastdrthah | . . . , 

Jt'dvatm larushni ity dhuh .... Asihn asuhld mxtd \ . . . Marud^ 
vridkdh. sarvah nadyah | Mamiah enah vardkayanii 1 , . . Arjlktyam Vipdd 

iiy dhuh | {See vol. i., px>. 339 and 417, note 210.) “ The entire sense is, < Receive 
tliis hymn, 0 Gangs, Yamuna, SarasvatT, S'utudrT, Pan’ishm, and Marudvridha 
along with the AsiknT, and Aijikiya along with the Yitastii and Sushoma.* . . . 
ParushnT is a name of the IravatT. . . , Asiknl liieans * black.’ . . , All 
rivers [may be called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Maruts . » , 
Aijikiya is a name of the Ylpits'.” See Eoth’s remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
and Hisi of the Yeda, pp. 136-140 ; and a passage which will be quoted from Lassen 
in the text furiher on. 

The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikse, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Eesemrehes, vol. iv. 103, fr. ; the Journ. Eoyal Asiatic Society, v, 17 ; 
and Eawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which, occurs in a hymn to the Ti^e devas) is as follows, B.Y,* x. 
64, 9 : Saraavati S(»rayuli Bindhur urmibhir maho mahir avmd ^^yantu 
mhhanlh | devir dpo mdtarah audayitmo ghritma^ payo madhumat nc 
archata I ‘‘Let the Sarasvatl, the Saraya, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly,, strengthening us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
wat^s-with butter and honey.’’ 

The verse which has been cited above from the Bigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Both’s work, is followed by another, 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Basa,^^^ the SVeti, the Kubha, the Gomati, 
the Krumu, and -the Mehatnu. In Both and Bohtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomati, and Krnmu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strength oned by its name, which has a close re- 
semblance to that of the Bophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in B.V. v. 53, 9 : MJ 
vp Rasa ^nitahlid Kublid Krimur md ‘oah Bindhur ni riramat | md mh 

B.Y. X. 76, 6: — Tfish^amayd prathamaih yatave mjuh Susartva Masayd ^vetyd 
\iyd I tvam Sindho Kuhhayd Gomatim Krumuin Mehatnvd saraiham ySrbhir Tyasel 
Unite first in tliy course with the Trishtfima, the SusartU, the Easu and the SVetl ; 
thou, Sindhu, [meetest] the GomatT with the Kubha, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art home onward (as) on the same car/' ^ 

^^9 The E^sa. is considered by Dr. Anfrecht, in his explanation of E.V. x. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhere the “ milky way.’' See J oumal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yuska merely explains it as meaning a river : J^asa nadi \ 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Sfimaveda, ii, 247 ( = E.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by ocean.” In his Glossary he explains it of “ a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra fi*om that of the Panis (?) referring to E.V., 
I. 108. ' In ll.y. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Easa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, be makes it a river of tlje lower world 
{unterweU), In Bdhtlingk and Ilotli’s Lexicon the Easa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in E.Y., i. 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, 0; and to mean mythical stream 
which fiows round the earth and sky” in ix. 41, 6 ; x. 108, 1, f. ; x: 121, 4 ; v. 41, 16. 

120 In his Elucidations (Erlauteriuigen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Eoth 
remarks : The Kophen is the Kubhu. of the Yeda, mentioned in E.Y. v. 53, 9, and 
X. 75, 7. If we identify the Krumu and GomatT of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Goraal which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Easa, S'votT, and 
Anitabha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the KophSU.” 
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paruhtMt Sarayuh purishinl asme it mmmm astu mh | ^‘Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Basa, the Anitahha, the Kubha, the Kmmu or the Sindhu 
arrest yon: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart come to us.’’ Another of the rivers named in the verse pre- 
viously cited (B.V. x. 75, 7), and declared by Both to. be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomati. It is not necessary that we should 
identify, this river with the Gomati (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Luhhnow, though, being men- 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modem 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men- 
tioned again in B.V. viii, 24, 30: JSsho apairito Vah Gomatim 
anu tishthati ] This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 
the] Gomati/’ It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west/*^ 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may he an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in E.Y., viii. 19, 37 : Suvdstvdh adhi tugvani | These 
words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus: Smdstur 
nadi 1 tugma tlrtham hhavati | ** Suvastu is a river ; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Both observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43: 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Snvastu. In the 
Mahahharata, vi, 833,]^ the Suvastu is connected with the Gaurt* 
INow, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, 11,^^* the Soastos and Garoias 

^21 Compare E.Y. r. 61, 19. 

^23 There is a stream called GomSiT in Keraaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

123 In the list of rivers in the description of Jamhukhanda. The words are: 
ydstnm Suvastum Omtrm cha. Kampanaih sa-Miranvaim | “The Vastu, the 
Suvastu, the Gauri, the Xampana, and the Hiranvati.** 

121 nevK€?<.ai'/}Ti$t, SifjLa 6t &yafy MaXaurSy r€ kuI ^Satrrov xai Vu^poiav^ 

is rhp IpB6v. The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peuk^asetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garroeas/^ Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant, pp. 183, 1^0, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood the 
Kabul Eivor ; for Arrian says, that having received the Malamantus, Suastus, and 
Garoous, it mixes with the Indus, in. the country of Peukelaotis f and the latter part 
of Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, aro 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Cophen."— Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is called either the 
Punjkora or Sewat Eiver ; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of a Suastus as well as a Garoeus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the Kophen. From comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modern 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkora.” 

Eetuming now to B.Y. x. 75, 6, and tahing first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come ( 1 ) to the Yitasta 
or Hehat, (2) the Asikni or Chenab (Akesines), (3) the ParushnT, 
Iravatl, or Eavee, (4) the ArjikTya, Yipas, or Heeas, and (5) the 
S'utudrI, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushnl 
with the Iravatt, and the Aijiklya with the Yipa^ ; Professor Both 
considers the Asikni to be the same as the Chenab’ or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Yitasta is the Hydaspes, and that the SUtdrt 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in B.Y, 
viii. 20, 25 ; ■ the Paru'shm ii^ B.Y. vii. 18^ 8, 9, and viii, 63, 15 ; the 
S'utudri in iii. 33, 1 ; and the' Yipa4 in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, B.Y. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the SarasvatT, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvati 
is cdebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Brishadvatl (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : Wi tvd dadhe vare d ^ritlmydli Ildydspade mdinatm ahndm | 
Drishadvatydm mdnushe Apaydydm Barasvatydm revad Ayne didlhi\ 

river than the Suastus described.” — Ibid, p, 190. “ Alexander crossed, according to 
Arrian’s narrative,' four rivers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garcens, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishnng, Khonar, and 
Panjkora, . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garoeus ; two of which he does not 
name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.”— Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivei-s of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gauri, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Gorynia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Suastos rise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 
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On an anspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of Ila 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvati, the Apaya, the Sarasyatl.’’ In E.V. vi. 
61, 2, i;he same river is thus magnified : lyaih iushmelUr lisa-Tchd 
ivarujat sdnu girlndm tavishelhir urmihliili | jpdrdvata-gJinim uvase 
mvriMihhi^ Sarasvailm d msdsema dhitilMli | Hy her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. E.or succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvatl who sweeps away her banks. In verse 13 
of the same hymn the same epithet dpdsdm apastamdy ‘^most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in E.T, x, 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvatl. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Eigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvatl and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Fra Icshodasd dhagasa sasre eshd Sarasvatl dliarunam dyasi 
full I fra hdladhdnd rathy em ydti visvdk afo maliind sindJiur any ah | eha 
acheiat Sarasvatl nadlndm sucMr yatl girilhyah d samudrat [ ‘‘ Thi^ 

Sarasvatl has fiowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. Sarasvatl is known as the one river, 
fi.owing on pure from the mountaius to the 

The Jumna is ^mentioned in two other passages of the Eigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 

In reference to this verse, Yaslca observes, ii. 23 : Tatra BaramatV^ ity etmja 
nadf^vat devatd-vackcha nig amah hhavanti \ . , . jltha etad'nadi-vat \ 

are texts which speak of Sarasvatl both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river.'* He then quotes the verse before us ; and 
explains (ii. 24) pdramia-ghlm by pardmra-ghatinm “ destroying the further and 
the near bank,*' See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. voL ii. p. 8^2 (Bibl, 
indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and E.’s Lexicon, v., where the 
sense is said to be, either («)'“ striking the distant (demon),'* or (5) ^‘striking from, 
or at, a distance."* 

See the translation of this verse in Benfey’s G-lossary to the Samaveda, p. 157, 
under the word rathu 

Langlois, vol. iii., p, 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvatl in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, but for “ the goddess of sacrifice/' with her libati<ms. ** These liba- 
tions form a river, which flows fiom the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations.” 
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and horses on tlie banks of tbe Yamuna;^®® and in vii* 18, 19, it is 
said that the ^‘Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra/^^®® I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one ' other passage besides x. 76, 
5, viz., in vi. 45, 31,^®® where the adjective gangyd, ‘^'belonging to 
the Ganga, occurs. But the Eigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvati. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the E.Y; iv. 30, 
18, V. 53, 9, and'x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus; TJta 
tya Badyah Aryd Sarayor Indra jpdratah [ ArndchUrmrathd madhth, j 
Thou hast straightway slain these two Ary as, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.’^ The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be difierent from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Banjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this/^^ as we shall 
presently see that one of the Yedic rishis was acquainted with Kikata 
or Behar, In the Eigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the sou% which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for tiieir sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaverx, and the HaverX. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen^s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vpL i., 
some new matter which I translate: ^^The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the E.Y. fuimish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arlan 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the Drishadvatl too U only once named: much oftener 

3l.y. V. 52, 17 : TammayStm adhi iruta^ ad radha gmyam mfije ni rddho 
ahyam mrije ( 

^28 II.Y, vii. 18, 19 : Avud Xndrcm Tammd ityddi j 

See Both, Litt nnd Gesch. des Weda, p. 136 ; and aboTe p. 3il. The words 
are : Uruh hahsho na Gdngyah j Both, $uh voce kahsha, says, tbe sense of the 
word kaksha is mcertain. Langlois does not translate it, Wiisoa misappreheiids 
Sayana^s explanation. 

See, howeycr, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted below. 
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the Sarasvati ; but most frequently of all the Siudbu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of wbich are designated by tbeir older names, 
yiz., Asikni for tbe Chandrabbaga, Marudvridba for the same stream 
after its confluence mth tbe Titasta, ITrunjira for tbe Iravatt, and 
Parusbni for tbe Yipasa. (Tbe principal passage is R.Y. x. 75.) Tbe 
three western affluents of tbe Indus, which are now called. Gomal, 
Xurrum, and Xabul, are named in these hymns Gomati, Krumu, and 
Kubhft respectively : tbe last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by tbe Greeks into Kophen. Tbe Anitabba, Easa,. and SVeti must 
also be regarded as affluents of tbe same river (E.Y,, v. 53, 9 ; x. 75, 
6). , . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not tbe fault of tbe learned geographer [M. Vivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on tbe Yedic geography, but 
of the French translator [of the E.Y., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume tbe existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjiklya signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma.^ The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (E.Y., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun ‘ ama.’ 

“The following additional rivers are named in the E.Y.,. tbe Am^u- 
mati, tbe Hariyupiya, and tbe Yavyavati, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6 ; 
viii. 85, ’ 13, ffl), and ip such a way that tbeir situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, tbe Sarayu is tbrice named. In one place (iv, 
80, 17) it is said that by tbe help of India Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream.^^^ In the second passage (x, 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvati and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
sev^al affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

^3* In proof of this Lassen refers to Rotk, on tbe lit and Hist, of tbe Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roths lilnst of Nirukta, p. 131, and Bdbtlingk and Rotb‘s 
Lexicon, s.v, arjxkiya : also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., j.-y. s^aranyavat. 

Trisbtamu is given as tbe name of a river in Bofitlingk and Roths Lexicon ; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the ‘‘additions and improvements,” in 
vol. 

The Sara}Ti is not named in v. lT, but in v, 18, whore Indra is said to have 
slnin two Ai'yas, Arna and Chitraratha, oh the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl ; this river is in' any case to be distinguished firom the 
weH-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Eigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Habulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Sarasvatl. 

*'If we hold the Anitabha, the Easa, and the SVetX, — as from the 
connexion we must, — ^for the modem Abu Sin, Eurrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Easa is meant the 
Suvastu, and by the SVeti the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modem names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the E.Y., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in tbe period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had traveUed 
further ,east aud reached the Ganga. 

^‘The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahlikas and Gandharas appear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance ; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges.^^ Eegarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanioal religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re- 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then q^uotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] 

We have already seen (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains axe 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th manciala of the E.Y., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4 : Yasya ime Himavanto mahitvd yasya samudram ramyd saha dhuh 1 

Ho whose greatUess these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,” etc. But no allusion to the Yindhya range, 

^35 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.V., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351. 

See Muller’s translation in Bunsen^s Gott in der Geschichte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya^ or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.Y. xii. 1, IX : Girayas te par 
vatah himavanto aranyam te prithivi syonauYt astu | “ May thy mountains bo 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.’* 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
Eigveda. 

The following text from the E.Y. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Tisyamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Kikata or Behar, E.V. iii. 53, 14 ; t$ hrinvanti 
Kthateshu gavo na dStram duhre na ta^anti gharmam | d no hhara 
Framagmdasga vedo naichdidJcham Maghavan randhaga na^ [ “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Kikatas? They yield no mUk for 
oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer] ; and subdue to us, 0 Magharat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).*^ Yaska explains Kikata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas, Nirukta vi, 32 : Klkato nama deso 
^ndryanivasah j The yrord JSAhata is giyen in the vocabulary called 
Tiikandasesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bbhtlingk and Eoth^s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Parana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tatah Icalau sampravritte sammohdya mra-d/okhdm | Buddho 
ndmdnjanorsutah Kikateshu Ihavishyati | Then, when the KaE age 
has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras).’^ The commentator on the Bh%. Pur. explains the Kikatas 
by madhye Gayd-pradek \ “in the country of Gaya.” ' Again, Bhag; 
Pur., Yxt 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatm cha mad-lhaktdh praidntdh 
zamadaHincdh | sddhamh mmuddohdras ie puyante ^pi Kikafd^ [ “ In 

every place where thosfe who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

137 Sayawa gives an alternative explanation of klka^a^ borrowed firom > hint in 
Taska: Yadpa ^^kriydhhir ydga’^m»h<ma4a1cshambhih him phaHuhyati** ity^ 
asraddadhandh praiyuia ^*pibata hhddata ay am eva loho na para^** iti vadanto 
ndsiihah JcJha^dh | Or tbe Kikatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 

* what ihdt will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations ? rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world hut this.’*’ In Sayana’s introduction to the Eigveda 
(Mullet’s edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the MimansS,' with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in. time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Naichajfakha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king : Kim te hrinvanti Kikaieskf}^ 
iti mantre klhato nama janapadah amndtdh j iathd Kaichasakham nama mgaram 
Pramaganda nama raja %ty eU Wthajfi anityah amndtdh | In the verse, ‘what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc.,^ a country named Kikata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naicha^akha and a king called Pramaganda ; all which are non* 
eternal objects,” 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Kikatas.’’ Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Kikatas 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a uon-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Yratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore- 
runners of Buddhism. 

Prom these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Kikatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one oi the mantras of the Atharvaveda, 
V. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. and Hist, of 
theWeda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the Hlkatas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per- 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there- 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Anan pale, though not necessarily non-Aiians. A.Y., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 [ Oh asya Mujamnto oho asya Mahavrishah\ yavaj 
jatas tahmams tavan mi BaJHiheshu nyocharah | 7 1 Takman M'^javato 
gaehlia BakUkan vd parastardm | Sudram iclika pra^haryaih tdm Takman 
vi iva dhunuhi [ 8 j Mahdvf^iahdn Mujavato landJiu addhi pa^etya | prai^ 
idni takmane Irdmo anyahshetrdni ^d imd | 12 | Takman hJvrdtrd laid-- 
sena avaard kdaikayd aaha | pdmnd hhrdtrivyena aaha gacKhdmum aranafn 
janam \ 14 | GandMrilhyo Mujavadhhyo Angelhyo Magadhelhyal \ 
praiahyam janam iva ievadhi^b iakmdnam pari dadmaai | 5. ‘‘His 

(Takman’ s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art bom, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas.^ 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Hasika ^congh), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people, 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Jdujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas,” 
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The Mujatats are agaia mentioned in the Yajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as follows : Etat te Eudra avasain tena faro Mujavato atiM j avatata- 
dkamd findldvasah krittivdsdh ahimsan mh iwo atlM This, 0 

Rudra, is thy food; with it depart heyond the Mujavats. With thy 
bow nnhent, and concealed from yiew, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring ns and propitious.’’ 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Bactrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Roth thinks, 
be a h^ll tribe in the north-west of India ; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region.^®® 

The Angas and.Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in that verse two nations situated to the north- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

' Mujavat is explained by tbe commentator on the Y.S., as the name of a monn- 
tain, the place of Rudra’s abode : Mujavmi noma kasohit parvato fudrasya vasa^- 
sthdnam [ This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahubharata, Sauptika- 
parva, 785, Evam uktvd sa sahrodho jaydma vimandh Bhavah^ giver Munjavatak 
padem tapas taptum mahdtapdkY^'B\iViT<i (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to tbe quarter of tbe hill Munjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee ;** and the As'vamedhika parva, 180 ; Girev Mimavatak prishthe Munjavdn 
'tidma pavmtah | tapyate yatra bhagavaihs tapo nityani XJ'mdpatih\ ‘‘On the heights 
of the Himavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
IJma (Siva) performs continual austerity/* The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
bruhmana says it is the “Northern Mountain,** udJehyah, pavmtafi | The S*atapa- 
tha-bruhmana (in 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it : Avasena mi adhvduam yanti ( tad enam sdmsam eva anvavdrjati yatra yatra 
asya charanam tad anu [ atra ha mi asya paro Mvjavadlhyas charanam \ tasrmd 
dha^^paro Mujavato iti avatata-dhanvd pindhavasay* ity “ ahimsan nah 

iivo 'tVii*' iiy I eva etad aha kv^ttivasay* iti \ nishvdpayaty eva enam etat \ 
svapann u hi na hanchavta hinasti \ tasmdd aha hrittivasdy* iti |‘ “Men go on 
their way with provision.' He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the Mujavats ; hence he says 
‘pass beyond the Mujavats ;* ‘with bow unbent and concealed,* ‘ uninjuring us and 
propitious, pass beyond.* He adds ‘ clad in a skin,* This lulls him to sleep ; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘ clad in a skin.’ ** A deriva- 
tive of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.V. x. 34, 1 : Somasya iva Maujava^ 
iasya hhaks^iah [ “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats.’* Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujavato Mujavati Jdtah\ 
Mujavdn parvatak, “‘Maujavatah’ means prodaced on Mujavat: Mujavat is a 
mountain.” 

On the Brililkas and BrdilTkas, see Lassen, Zeitsch, 1840, p. 194 ; and for 1839, 
p. 52, It 
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who lived on the herders of Br^hmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the tiihe this incantation was composed. 
(Hoth, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in communica- 
tion with the Gandharah. In the Shtapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svaijit, son of Ifagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Kajanya, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, S'at.-Er. viii. 1, 4, 10 : Atha ha 
ma aha Svarpd Nagnajitah [ N’agnachid m Gandhara^ | . . . Ynt sa 
tad uvdeha Rdjanyalandhur iva tv eva tad uvcieha | Further Svarjit, 
son of [N'agnajit, said. FTow Hagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Kajanya.’’ Hagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also paentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii, 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
FTarada.^^® He is also mentioned in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41 : Frahrada-sishyo Nagmjit Bulalak cMlhavad 
tatah I tasya prajd dharma-hantri jajne deva-prahopandt | Gandhdra^ 
rCija-putro ^hhuoh Chhakuni'^ Saulalas tathd | Ruryodhanasya jananl 
jajndte Wtha-vUdradau ( ‘^Hagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subala, were then bom. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
born to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
born to the king of Gandhara (Subala), SUkuni Saubala, and the 
mother of Buryodhana, who were both intelligent.’’ Duryodbana was 
a Kuru prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fiir die Hunde des Morgenl., iii, 206): 
‘‘ Though in individual passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and con- 

Both, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp, 41, 42, 

See Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218-220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes Kving on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.’* The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said : The word Bahika is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, as a general designation for the tribes of the' Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified ; and if the grammar- 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahikas spote Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere^*® remarks: ‘‘The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sai'asvati, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes : first, those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p- 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; . . . but with the exception ‘cf the Hashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And "Weber similarly remarks : “The north-western tribes retained 
their ‘ ancient customs, . which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

The aphorisms here referred to, are iii. 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 118. The two 
latter, with the comments, are as follows: — 117 [ Vah'tha-grameh'hyaicha\ Valitka^ 
gramorvachibhyo vridha^sai^ncikebhyash “ than ** “ nith ** iiy etau pratyayau hhava- 
tah I S'dhaliJd | 8'd.hali]^ | 118 ] Vibhasha Xfimareshu | Uitnareshu ye Yahiha^ 
grUmds tad^dchibhyo ^fidJiehhyash “ ** nith ** ity etau pratyayau va bham^- 

tah I Saudarianihi | Baudarimika | pahshe chhali j Baudarianlya | 117. The 

affiles plan and ni^h are employed in words talcing vriddhi^ which denote villages of 
the Vahikasj as S'akalikT, S'akalika. 118. Or the affixes pian and mpi are optionally 
employed in words taking vriddhi^ which denote VuhTka villages in the country of 
the TOnaras; as Baudarianikty Saudarianikd; or sometimes with the chhaa affix, 
Saudarsantyd^ 

Eeitschrift, ii. 58. See also Asiafc. Res. xv. 108 ; and App. note L. 

Ind. SWd. i. 220. 
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Arians obliterated the reoollectioE of their own earlier foeedom ; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselTes as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.’’ 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens firom the Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites.^^ (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra- 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Mmkta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Hambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Mrukta, ii. 2: ‘‘Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the ‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative iava is used among the Aryas, Daii is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
ddtram, ‘sickle,’ (only) is used by -the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to he trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remdrks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Eambojas ; that the substance 
Af both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comjparison of minoi^ variations could have suggested itsdf to the 
grammarians. How the country of the HambSjas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the “^eda, p. 67, he observes : “ The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Prati^akhyas, proves how widely grams 

This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
sonthem tribes, the Pundras, Odras and Bravidas, who, as we shall afterwards see. 
could not have been of Arian origin* 
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matical studies were pursued ; and T^ska (Mrukta ii. 2 : see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to wbicb verbal 
forms were variously employed by tbe grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas; together 
with the Prachyas and Udlchyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture ; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as tbe well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x, 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
..... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Xambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 

Kow, as I have intimated, the fact, that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tnbes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
wdth the Indians and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

In his later work, the edition of the ISTirukta, Eoth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Karabojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Eamhojas also to he students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erlaut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Miiller makes some remarks on the same passage. He alludes to the fact 
that' a similar passage occurs in the Mahahhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Eoth*s conjectxirp regarding the spprious- 
noss of portions ‘of the passage, it may also he possible that the Mahajbhashya has 
borrowed it from the Hirukta, or that both the Hirukta and the Mahahhashya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kamhojas, looks as if it mnst have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahahhashya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Baliantyne’a edition: S'avatir gatuhanna Xaml^^uhv eva 
hhmhito hhavati | viMre eva enmn Jtrya^ hhashanU iti | 

Surashtreshu ^^ramhaiih*^ I^rachpa-madhymneshu eva tv Aryah praym- 

jate I “ JDatir ” lavanarthe Frachyeshu ^tram Udichyeshu | “ S'avatz, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kamhojas ; the Aryas use only its derivative, ^ava. 
The Surashfras use kammati^ the central and eastern tribes ramhati^ but the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of < going.* Dati occurs among the eastern tribes as the' 
verb for ‘cutting;* datraj a ‘ sickle,* alone is used by the people of the north.” 

* See Append, note M. See Eawlinson^s Herodotus, i, p. 670, 671 ; and Strabo, 
there ouoted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Hambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. NTow, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvati or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachya^, or men of 
the east,’^ must have been the Hikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Arigas, 
or the Tangas. But since it is evident &om this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner- be argued from this 
circumstance that the Aryas must have penetrated into Indi^ from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east ; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Prachya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the' population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained on Mr. 
Curzon's hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive fr 9 m the facts just detailed^ 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian. 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of trihos speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have , come from without, from the same side which w^ 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language ; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them- 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE AKIAHS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE' EAST AND 

SOIJTH» 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu- 
ments derived from comparative philology, and .from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove — ^First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; a,nd 
Secondly, Jihat the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub- 
stantiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. *We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, jff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Bigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. Ve shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Hasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps diiferent from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce, various 
passages from the iBrahma^as and post-Yedic writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Axians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda- 
mental dilferences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India — differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialectb were origin^y remacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country fi:om the north-west. 


SEcr, I . — Distinction drawn letween the Aryas and Dasyus %n 
the Eigveda, 

1 proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Tedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated 'as Dasyus. • This will appear 
from the following texts. R.Y. 61, 8, 9: Vijdnihi Aryan ye cka 
dasyavo h,arhmiahmate randhaya idaad mratan | idH hJtava yajamunasya 
choditoL vi^vd it td te sadhamadeshu chdkana ] Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus : chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals,’^ ^ x. 86, 19 : Ayam emi vicMkaSad vipMnvan 
ddsam dry am | ‘‘Here I come,^’ (says Indra) ‘'perceiving and distin- 
guishing the Dasa and the Arya.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jdtuhharmd irad-> 
dadhdnah ojah jpmo mlJiindann aeha/rad vi ddalh | vidvdn rioyrin dasyave 
Jietim asya dryam saJio va/rdhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning,* and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat- 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21 Tavam vrihena Ahind va^antd ishdm duhana 
mmuahdya daera 1 alhi dmyum lahurena dhamanta wu jyotis chak- 

. ' This text, as well as R.Y. i. 103, 3, giyen below, is quoted by Professor Miiller, 

. Languages of the Seat of War,'^ first edition, p. 28, note, 

2 Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders '‘a bom 

•warrior.” Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean ''carrying off the victory, or palm,*' 
deriving from /i, to conquer, which he thinlcfl had another form from which 
comes /ayw, " victprious.** 
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rathur arydya | “ 0 beaixtifal Asvias, sowing barley witli tbe plough,' 
drawing forth (lit milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.”® i. 130, 8 : Indrah samatsu yajamdnam dryam j^ravad 
vUveshu sOttamutir djislm svarmilhesTiu djisJiu | manave idsad avratdn 
tmcham krishnam arandhayat | ^‘Indra, who in a hundred ways pro- 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya, Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu^’ (or the Arian man).'^ iii, 34, 8, 
9‘: Basdna yah ^vithwlm dyam utemdm Ind/ram madanti anu dhirand8ah\ 
saBuna atydn uta suryam sasam Indrah sasdna yurulhojasam gam | 
hiranyam uia Ihogam sasdna hatn dasyun pra dryam va/rnam dvat ( 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow ; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
cobur.^^ iv. 26, 1, 2 Aham Manur abliavdm suryas cha aham Kak-. 
sMmn rishir ami viprah [ aliaih KuUam Arjuneyafh ni rinje aham kavir 
Vsandh pasyata mam ] 2 | aham Ihumim adadam arydya aham vrishtim 
daktshe martydya | aham apo andyaih vdvasdndh mama devaso anu 
ketum dyan | “I,’’ says Indra, “ was Manu, and I the sun ; I am the 

3 Suyaija interprets the great light,’’ cither of the glory acquired by the Alvins : 
Svakryam tejo mahatniyam chakrathufi | or of the sun : VhttrnmJi surydkJiyam 
fyolih I “ For it is the living man who beholds the sim Jman hi suryam paiyati j 
Doth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vrika may have 
the ordinary sense of wolf.” He compares R.V. viii. 226 : Damsyantd manave 
puri^yam divi yavam vrikBta karshathah ) “ Desiring to be bonntiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf.” He is also of opinion that 
dJMmantd\LB& in the verse before us its proper sense of ** blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of E.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanii Mkuram drUim ] JBakura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a crooked wind instrument, which the Alvins used to terrify their 
enemies; and hdkara'* (in E.V. ix, i, 8) “might denote a skin shaped like a 
hakuraP lilustr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Koth adheres to the opinion 
that hakiira is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bdkuro dritili is a bag- 
pipe. Tbe two follomng passages also similarly speak of light t E.V. ix. 92, 5 ; 
Jyotir yad ahne akrinod u lokam pravad manvm dasyave har abhlkam | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu,” E.V. x. 43, 4: . . . vidat svar manave 
jyotir dryam | “He (Indra) gave to Mann blessedness (and) a glorious light,” 

* This passage is ti-hnslatcd in a review of the first volume of this work, con- 
tained in the “ Times” of 12th April, 1858. The “ black skin,” is' there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article. 
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wise risM Kakshivat. I subdue Kutsa, tbe son of Aa^'ubi- I am the 
sage TJ^anas : behold me. 2. 1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the sacrificer. I have led the longing waters. The gods h^ve fol- 
lowed my will.^*® iv. 30, 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347.: ‘^Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : Ahhir viivdh alhiyujo visuchir drydya vUo am- 
tdrir dd8ih\ Indra jdmayah uta ye ajdmayo arvdohtndso vanusho yuyujre] 
tvam e8hd.m vitJiurd ^avdmsi jaM vrishnydni krinuM pardchah\ ^‘3y 
these (succours), subdue to the Arya all the hostile Basa people every- 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.*’ vi. 33, 3 : Train tan Indra ulhayan 
amitrdn dasd rritruni dryd cJia iura \ mdMr 'ity adu Bo thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Basa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Mato vritrdni dryd liato dasani satpatl [ hato 
risvah apa dvishah | Bo ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 
enemies, slay our Basa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” B.V. 
vii. 5, 6 : Tmm dasyim okaso Agne djah wru jyotir janayann drydya ( 
‘‘ Thou, Agni, drovest the Basyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Tdsd cha vritrd hatam drydni cha sudd- 
sam Indra- Farund ^vasd ^vatam | ** Slay both the Basa enemies and 
th^ Arya ; protect Sudas (or the liberal man) with your succour^ 0 


® Sayana connects the word dr^a as an. epithet with Manu understood. Professor 
■Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 195, note, thinks that Hanu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word hlanu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to ho Indra. (See Bothl. and Eotif s Dictionary, sub Dianas.) 
The AnukramanT, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adyahhis tisribhir Indram im dtmS.- 
nam risJds tmhtdva Indro vd dtmdnam | In the first three verses the rishi cele- 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra ; or Indra celebrates himself." 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Peuers, p. 143) conjectures that Vamadeva may perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In E.V.,x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly: Ahaik 
daiushc vibhajdmi bhojanam\ ‘‘I distribute food to the sacrificer," etc. The 
pantheistic author of, the Vrihad Aranyaka XJpanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vuma- 
deva is speaking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 2X6) : Tad 
yo yo devandm pratyahudhyata m era tad abharat tathd rishlndm tathd manmh- 
yamm ( lad ha eiat pasyam rishir Vdmademh pratipede “ aham Manur ahhmmn 
stir y as dm"' tii 1 “Whosoever of gods, rishis, or men, imdei’stood That^ he became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, * I was Mann, I the 
sun, etc." XJs'anas is connected with Indra in E.V. vi. 20, 11. 
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Indra and Yaruna/^ x. 38, 3: To no dasah aryo va purm'htnta 
ademh. Indra yndkaye chiketati | asmdhMs U susJiahdh santu iatravah 
tvayd my am tan vanuydma Jangame | 0, mncli lauded Indra, Irhat- 

ever ungodly person, Hasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
those enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” X. 49, 8 : Aham ^ushnasya §nathitd vadhar yamam na yo 
rare dryam ndma dmyc^e [ I, the slayer of Shshna, have restrained 
the bolt, — who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
X. 65, 11 : Brahma gam aham janayanta oshadhir mnaspatin prithivim 
parvatdn apah | suryam divi rohayantah suddnavah dryd vratd msrijanto 
adhi kshami | These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre- 
ceding verse) ^^have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters; — causing the sun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.^’® x. 83, 1 : 
Sdhydma damn dryam tvayd yujd my am sahaskriUna Sahara Ba'ha8vaid\ 
*'May we,” (0 Manyu) associa-ted with thee, the mighty one, over- 
come both Hasa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 3: 
Anta/r yachha jighdmsaio vajram Indra alhiddsatah | ddsasya vd maghon 
mnn dryasya vd sanutar yavaya vadkam 1 ‘‘ Eestrain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant : remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Hasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3 ; Vi suryo madhye amuchad rathavh 
vidad ddsdya pratimdnam dry ah | The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven : the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Hasyu.” 
viii, 24, 27 : Yah rikshad amkaso muchad yo vd ary at saptasindhushu t 
mdhar ddsasya tminrimna ninamah j Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful [god], didst ^nvert the 
bolt of the Hasa ffom the Arya in [the laud of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that the Eigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Hasyu, in most of those texts ; and from the specification in others of 

® Compare E.Y. vii. 99, 4 : Tfrum yajndya chakrathur u lokam Janayanta 
suryam ushasam agnim | JDdsasya chid vrishaUprasya maydh jaghnathur nard 
prttmajyeshu': (Indra and Yishnn) have provided abundant room for the 

sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fixe. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the bull-nosed Dasa.’* 
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enemies, botk Arya and Dasyu, If linman enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may, reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com- 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially; as 
they had never dreamt of the modem critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes, 'Yaska 
(Ninikta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words son of a [or, 
of the] lord.’’^ .The word Dasyu is interpreted hy him etymologically, 
thus: ‘‘Dasyu comes from the root to destroy; ^n him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.^^ ® 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, h;^ “wise performers of rites 
wise worshippers;’^^® “wise;^^ “one to whom all should resort;”^® 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;”^® “practising ceremonies;”^* “most excellent through per- 
formance of ceremonies;”^® and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The same commentator in^ 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Yritra;”*® “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites “the Asnras, PUachas, etc’, 
who destroy ; ” “ the vexing Asuras ; ” “all the people who destrpy 
religious rites;”®® “Yala and the other Asuras ♦who destroy religious 
rites “enemies devoid of religions ceremonies.”®® Drom these quo- 
tations it will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Da?.yus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

7 Nir. vi, 26 : 2ryali nwra-putrali \ See Benfey's remarks on this definition in 
Go%Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

'^Nir. vii. 23; Dasyur dasyateh Jcshayarthdd upadasyanty asniin rasahttpadd* 
myaii harmanii | 

9 Yidusho *nu8hthatrln | on E.Y. i. 61, 8. 

^9 Yidvdmsalt stotaraJi \ oni. 103, 3, Ytdushe [ oiii. 117, 21, 

Aranlyam sarvair yantavyam | on i. 130, 8. 

^ Tlttamam varnam traivarniJcam [ on iii. 34, 9. 

Karma^yuJctani | on vi. 22, 10. 

Karmdnush^hatfitvma aresh^hdni | on vi. 33, 3. 

^9 Ohoram Vfitram | on i. 33, 4. 

AnmhthdtrTnam upakshapayitdrah iatravah | oni, 51, 8; andi. 103, 3. 

^9 XTpa^shaya^kdrinam asuram pUacfiMikcm | on i. 117, 21. 

^9 Badhakdn amran \ on iii. 34, 9, 

*9 Karmar^in upahshapayitrir vihdii sarvah prajdh | on vi, 25, 2. 

UpakshapayUrJn karma-virodhino Yala^prdbhrlYm aiurm | on vL 33, X 
Karmahtnah iatravah | on vi, 60, 6. 



364 DASYtrS AS BESCEIBED IN THE AITABEYA- 

In Ms note on 1 100, 8, lie speaks of them as ‘^destroying enemies 
living on the earth and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varga, as being either “the S'udras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.”^ 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the E.V., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Basyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asnras, . Eakshasas, etc.) ; but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribe's of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in- the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Mann, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-br^mana, after making Yiivamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan anuvyajalidra antdn mh prajd 
l>hukshi8}ita iti j te ate Andhrdh Pundrdh abardh Fulmdah Mutibdh 
^ty udantyah bahavo bhamnti \ YaUvdmitrdh dasyundm blidyulithdh | 
“ Let ~yDur • progeny possess the extremities [of the land],’’ adds, 
-^^These are the Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Yisvamitra.” And in the authoritative definition already 
quotecP^ (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us : “ Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryas, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, -1025: 
Paurmmn yudhi nirjitya Dmyun parvata-vdsinah j gandn VUavasanhetdn 
ujayat sapta Pundamh | “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 

the Pandava conquered the Dtsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again. Ibid. ver. 1031-2: Taradan . 
sahu Kumbojmr ajayat Pdkakdsanih | prdguttardm disaih ye cha msanty 
diritya JDapAjavah \ nivasanti vme ye cha tan sarvdn ajayat prabliuh *| 
lohdn Parmakambojan Rishikdn uttaran api\ “Paka^asani conquered 

PrUlmydm hhumau mriamdndn ddsyun upakshapayitrln iatrun | on i. 100. 8. 
^ Ddsmi harmm dudradiJeam yadvd dasam upaieshapayitdram adharam nihxiah^ 
iam asiirmi. 

*5 See the first volume of this work {2iid ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

See above p, 161. 
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tlie Daradas, with the Kamhojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
liOhas, the Parama-Xtobojas (furthest Xambojas), and the northern 
Bishikas/^ And once more : S^dmlojdndrfi mhasraii chat, ^ S*akdndm 
cha vUdmpate | B'alardndm Kirdtandlh Varmrdndm tatliaiva cha [ 
agamyarupdm prithivim mdmia-ionita-'Jcardamdm | Kritavdiha taUa 
8^aineyah hha^ayarhs tdmkam lalam j JDasyundm sa-straairdnaih siro- 
lihir lunamurdhajaih | dirgJiahurcJiair mahi hirnd mvarJiavr andajair 
iva j “ Shineya (Xrishna’s charioteer) made the beautiM earth a 
mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of- Xambojas,. 
S'akas, S'avaras; Xiratas, Yarvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings. Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previonsly 
mentioned, the Xambojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the S'anti Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verces 2429, ffl, where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus ; and where the duties to he cA>serve^ 
by the Basyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot nave 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point he required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, £P.) about the sage Gautama living among the Basyus: 
Bhiahma uvdcha | hanfa U mrtayisliye ^ham iiihdscm pjt/rdtmwm | uddch-- 
ydm disi yad vrittam Mleehheshu manujadMpa 1 Irdhmano madhyadesiyah 
kaicUd mi Irahmchvc^jitam | grdmam ^fiddhi-yvdam vzkshya prdvUad 
hhaihsha-hdrnhshmjd [ tatra JOmyur dhamyutah sarva-mrua-vtiesha-- 
vit f Irahmanyah aaiymmdhak cha dam cha nirato *ihavat | taaya kshayam 
updgamya tato Ihikahdih aydehata | . , . . | Gautamah sannikarahma 
Baayulhih aamatdm iydt j tathd iu vaaatas taaya I)aayu-grdme aukhafh 
iadd j . . . * him idam kuruahe mohad vipraa tmfh hi kulodvahah \ 
rhadhyadeia-pcf/rignato Basyu-hhdvam gatuh katham j Bhishma is the 
speaker : “ I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas* A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
Mababh. Brona Panra. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Yeda], to he in a prospeirons condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Basyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberaL 
Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms/’ and a house. . . * . 
“Prom proximity with the Basyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. “While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus,” another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region: how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Basyu?” 

Prom the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and tbe 
Mababharata, it is probable that the word Basyu, when occurring in 
the Yeda, is sometimes at least, to be understood of men, and, con- 
sequently, of tbe wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en- 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Basyus are regarded as 
degraded Arians,®® (though Manu says that some of them spoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as tbe Ktobojas (see. 
above, 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Basyu could not 
well have been so applied in tbe earlier Yedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity ; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen /and the tribes who are stigmatized 
•by the Yedic poets , as persons of a different religion^ must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and were, in* fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

‘ ' It thus appears, that by the Basyus who are mentioned in the Eig- 
Veda we must, in some passages, though not in aU, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of Jndia, were brought into contact and confliet. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will he interesting to revieSv 
some of the other principal texts of the E.Y. in which the Aryas and 
Basyus ar.e mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap- 

See Lusjjcn, Zeifcsclnift, li. 49, ff. 
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plication made of the words Dasyu and Hasa, and to determine pre- 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected anid arranged a con- 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the matee researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subj ect.. The former scholar writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, fi. : “ On a point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob- 
servation, It is well known that in the Yedas the word ‘ dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘ dasa/ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘ary a.’ 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word aryaj it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 
heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods. . . * , The question 
arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, ' or whether any third senise 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyn’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave') in the same antithesis (with ‘arya*) — an employ- 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu^ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.^^ .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds : ‘‘ The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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‘ dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of ‘ slave/ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both * dasa ' and 
Masyu/ in contrast with the ^arya/ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their ditfusioH ; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no ^o^ht was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people,, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presented as the rebellions slaves of the deities. 

The view that in this contrasted relation ^dasa’ has really the sense 
of ‘slave/ ‘servant,* is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which ‘ S'udra,* the well-known name for the servile caste , in India, 
stands, in the same contrast to ‘ ary a/ as ‘ dasyn * and ‘ dasa * elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 ; Taya ^ham sarmm yasydmi yah oka S’udrah 
ntaryah | ‘ By this (plant) I see every one, whether ‘ S'udra or Arya.* 

The second text is iv. 20, 8 : TendMm ea/rvam paiydmi uta Sudram 
utdryam [ ‘ By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether S'udra 
or Arya.* The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
hut which runs thus: Friyam md hrinu deveahu priyam rdjasu md 
hrina [ priyam sarvasya pasyatak uta hudre utdrye | Make me dear 
to the gods; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who. beholds 
me, whether to S'udra or Arya/* 

Professor Both, in his Lexicon, b,v. dasyn, defines that word as de- 
noting (1) class'of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra an^ Aghi in particu- 
lar/’ Many of the demons subdued by In4ra, designated by particular 
names, as Skmbara, Shshna, Chumuri, etc., bear the general appella-^ 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness like the'Eakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu prmish^ 
tdh jndtimukhds charanti'). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men {manu, dyu, nar\ and are called amdmsha in 
E.Y., X. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to E.Y., viii. 87, 6 ; 
ix. 92, 5 ; Yal., 2, 8 ; E.Y., vi, 14, 3, and v. 7, 10) ; and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men {drya)l and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyn as referring to the 
non- Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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B.V., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11, 18, f. ; iii. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3 ; i. 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2) — ^he goes on to say — an oppro- 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Veda, v. 70, 3, turydma dasynn tanuhhih; 
^Uet us overcome the Dasyus in our own persons:” x. 83, 6, hanam 
dasyun uta hodhi ape^ | let us slay the Dasyus,, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Br., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes : Vaihd^ 
mitrdh dasyundm yknyuht^dh | *^Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Viivamitra.”] 

Secx. II. — Additional Vedto texts heariny on the relations of the Aryaa 

and Basym, 

Pirst: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : Basyun S'imyumS cha piiruhutah evatr hatvd pritJiivyam iarva 
nivarhU | sanat hshetraih sakhihJiih svitnyelhih sanat sviryam sanad apah 
suvajrah | ‘‘ (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imyus [or destiuyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.”®® ii, 20, 7 : Sa vritrahd Indrali Icrishmyonlh purandaro daslr 
airayad vi | ajanayad manave hhdm apas cha ityddi j ‘‘ Indra, the 

29 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer ? In B.V. 
vii. 18, 6, we have the 'words dardhantam iimyumy which Professor Both (Lit, and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders by “ defiant wrong-doer.*' Sayana on that passage 
explains dimyum by bodhamamm | “understanding” (participle). In the text 
before us* he explains the word 8*amayitrin mdhakdrino rdksJiadddm | “ Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, Ba.k8has£|S, etc.” ; and again on the same passage ; 8'tt»yun | 8*amu 
vpaiame ( damayati sarvam tiraskaroti iii rakahadddik dimyndi ] “The verb dam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore etc,” 

Then, who are the “ shining friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? 
or the fair-complexioned Aryas ? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
“ his friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex- 
plains verse 18 thus: dvitnyebhih dvetamrnair alankarena dJptdngair sakhibMt 
mitraohutair marudbhih saha kshetram dairu'mm svabhutdm ihumim sanat sama-^ 
hhdkshlt j “Along with his white- coloured (i.e, whose Jimhs were shining with orna- 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies.” On 
the other hand, we have, in verse O of this hymn, the worshippers themsely^ spoken 
of as, according to Sayana^s gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared. The 
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slayer pf Tyitra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of Hack descent. He produced the earth and waters for Mann.” The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f. ), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3 : Tvafk 
ha m tyad adamayo dasyUmr ehafy hrishtir manor ary ay a | ‘‘Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.”^ vi. 61, 3: Uta hhitilhyo avanlr avindah\ 
‘'And thou (Sarasvati) hast obtained lands for men.^^^® vii. 19, 3: 
Fdm%hut8m Trasadasyum dvah hhetrasdtd VTitrahatyeshu purum | 
Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are.: Asmdkehhir auryam sanat j which Sayana renders, Asinadi^ 

yair nrihhih puruskaih surycm suryaprakasam sanat samhhaktam harotu datrv^ 
puruskais tu drishU»nirodhahham mdhdkaram saihyojayatu | “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve onr enemies in darhness which shall 
obstruct their view,*' The same words are rendered by Rosen : Nostratihus viris 
solm coneedat^ “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen/' where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then he, “He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair Mends," 
But this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa grmmhhih sanita aa rathehhih | 
whether we understand grdmehhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
Mends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Rigveda i. p. 260, note : “ These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Maruts ; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy's country {aatrunam bJmmim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white {dwitnya) in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.Y., as, i. 101, 1 ,* iv. 
16, 10 ; vi. 18, 6 ; vf, 21, 5 and 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Rosen renders this passage : Bxpug^ 
naotX terrain aociis auia nitentibm, “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companions thus giving another sense to imtnyebhih. In two other hymns, vii, 
09, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a ^omewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 618, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us : “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis- 
chief ; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his holt ; with his shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods.” 

30 Sayana explains the words kriahnayonih, etc., thus: krishnaydnir mJcfiahic^aitTf 
daalr upakshapayatrlr daurlh amah^ “the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank,” The Valakhilya ii. 8, has the following words : yebhir ni dasyum 
mmuaho mghoahayah | “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (F) the 
Dasyu away from the man.” 

81 Sayana explains kfiahm^ “people,” by “ children, slaves,” etc. 

3* Sayana explains avanih^ hj Aauratr apahfitdh bhurni^ “lands taken away by 
the Asuras.” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense'of “ streams f which 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than lands. 
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with foes for the aoq^uisitioii of land.*^ vii. 100, 4 : Tiehahrame prUMvim 
etiha etdm Icshetraya Vishnur manave dasasyan | “ This Yishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu (or the [Aryan] mah),^^ 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion, may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
hf the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west; but it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In II.Y., x.' 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets dvrdta and apavrata^ devoid of/' or opposed to, 
religious rites, or ‘‘lawless," will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the IJasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, bi* Indro yo 
dasyun ‘adkaran avdttrat marutvantam saMydya havdmahe f 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus" [or, “ subdued and humbled the Dasyus"].^ ii. 11, 
18: DMshva iavah iura yena Vrttram ovaMnad Ddnum Aurnavdlhcm | 
apdvrinor jyotir drydya ni savyatah' sddi damjur Indra \ ‘‘Maintmn, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Tyitra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou bast revealed light to the Arya, and. the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand."^^ The text of the following, ‘B.Y., 
ii. 12, 4, has been already giveh in p. 282 : “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour." iv. 28, 4 : Vihasnidt aim adliamdn Indra dasyun 
vUo dastr akrinor aprasastdh | “ Indra, thou hast made these Das 3 nas 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown." 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of .the Aryas, i. 33, 4, 5 : Ayajvdnah Sanakdh pretim 
lyuh I para chit ilrshd mvrijm ie Indra ayajvdno yapahhih 8pardkamdndh\ 

33 Sayana explains tMs -of making the Asuras vile and slaying them : Asuran 
adhardn nikHshtdn kritvd, 

3^ Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mytJncW personage 
Vntxa. The words ni 4: sddi, makmg together nishddi, present a curious coincidence 
with the word NUhada* 

33 Both (Diet.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,” to guhd.hhh. 
Sayana explains it of “hiding in a cavern.’* The word mrtuiy colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus.. 
Sayana, explains the latter, either of the S'Qdra caste, or of the Asurxis, 
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The imsacrificmg Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 Indra, with averted faces.’^^® i, 131, 4: 
S'asas tarn Indira marly am ayajyum ityddi] ‘‘Thou, 0 Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.”®^ i. 132, 4: Sumadhhyo 
randhaya IcancMd ayrafam hrindyantafh chid avratam | “Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful,’^ iv. 16, 9: Ni mdydvdn ahr^ahma dasyur aria [ “The 
deceitful, prayerless Basyu has perished.*’ H.V., v. 7, 10 : Jid Ague 
japrinato Hrih sasahydd dasyun ishah sasahydd nrin | “0 Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus: may Isha over* 
come the men.’* R.V., vi. 14, 3: Turvanio dasyum dyavo 'vrataih 
Bthhanlo mratam | “ Men subduing the Basyu, with rites (or laws) 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Ajpawaldn 
prasave vdvridhdndn hrahma-dvishah surydd yavayasva ] “Bemove 
far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10 : Tvam nah Indra rilwyuc tvdnido ni trimpasi | 
madhye mmhm tuvinrimna drvor ni ddmUi iiinalho hathaih \ 11 | 

Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Yfltra : Manndmakah Vrtird- 
nuchardh, I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. They may hare 
been heretical Aryas and not Basyus. A Sanaka was a mindborn son of Brahma. 
Wilson, Vish, Pnr., first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078,' where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders mmlcah old.” 

^ In i. 100, 15, the word marttUhy *‘men,” is opposed to deva^if ‘‘gods.” The 
word martya^ “mortal,” is usually applied to men. But fiom the following passage 
of the S'atapatha-brahmana it appears that the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, ff. : Devdicha mi Amrdicka 
ubhaye prdjdpatyah paspridMre | Te ubhaye eva amtmdna asub, martya hy asuh | 
andtmd hi martyah [ Teshu ubhayeshu mariyeshu Aynir eva amrita asa | Tam ha 
sina ubhaye amritam upc^jlvanti .... Tato devds iamydmsa iva pariUiishire j Te 
arehaniah i rdmyantas cheruh | Via Asurdn sapainan martydn abhihhavema iti te 
etad amritam agnyddhey am dadxUuh\ Te ha uGhuh\ hanta idam amritam antardt^ 
mann ddadhdmahai | Te idam amfitam antardtmann ddhdya amrita bhutvd astaryya 
Ihutvd starydn sapainan martydn ahhibhavishydma iti. “The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajupati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agni alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal, . , • 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austenty, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
this imraorttil consecrated fire. They then said, ‘ Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies,’ ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam amanusham ayajvdnam adevayurrt [ am Bvah saMu dudhuvlta 
parvatah, sughn&ya dasyum parvatah | “ Thou, Indra, lovest our re- 

ligious rites; thou tramplest clown those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy Yital parts {lit, thighs) ; thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend'^Parvata:, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Basyu who observes 
dilFerent rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” iv. 41, 2 : Bahvamso dasyum avratam 1 Subduing the 
irreligious Lasyu.”®® x. 22, 7, 8: nah Indra prilcshase asmukam 

brahma udyatam | tat tvd ydchdmahe avah 8'usJinam ydd hmn amdnmham | 
8 I Aharmd Dasyur abhi no amantur anyavrato ^amdnushah | tvam tasya 
amitrahan mdhar Dasyasya dambhaya | ‘‘Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 
lifted up to thee for sustenance. "We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman Shshna. The Lasyu, irre- 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us: do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries ot 
the Yedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “miindra,” “without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, E.V., i. 133, 
1 : Uhhe pundmi rodasi ritena druho dahami sam mahir unindr dh | “ Py 
sacrifice I purify' both worlds, I consume .the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” H.Y., iv. 23, 7 : Druliafk jighdfhaan dhm- 
rasam anindram tetikte tigmd tujasa anikd | “Seeking to slay the 
injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” ' E.Y., v. 2, 3 : Kir any a- 
dantam iuchivarnam Cirdt kshetrud apasyam dyudhd mimdnam | dadCino 
asmai amriiam mprikkat Tcim mam anindrah krinavann anukthdh | 
“Prom an adjacept spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecbt for aid in the translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Basyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal ; but some hf 
them recur in x, 22, 8. In verse 7 of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to : 

$m adevah qpad isham dfrghdyo maHyah : “ 0 long-lived god^ let not a godless 
mortal obtain prosperity In his comment on BY. v. 20, 2, Silyana explains the 
word anymrata thus : Vaidikad 'vilhaMam vraiam karma yasya tasya Asurasyay 
** the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda.’* See Goldstiicker, Biot. 
9,v, ** anyavrata,^* 

39 Benfey in a note to Ms translation of Samaveda, ii. 243 (p. 251), imderstandji 
Dasyum avratam of Vyitra, or the Evil Spiiit in general. 
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nnmingled [fuel or butter ?], I beueiu [^Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me ?’’ B.V., vH. 18, 6: Ardham 
virasya sritapdm anindram para iardhantam nanude dbTii hshdm [ 
/‘Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarders of India/’ ,E.Y., x. 27, 
6 : Barsan nu atra iritapdn anindran hajiulcshadai sarave patyamdndn | 
ghrishum m ye niniduh mhhdyam adhi u nu esliu pmayo mvrityuh j 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations,* ** ^ and are fit • victims for the 
thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those who. reviled [our], 
destroying friend.” In E*V., x. 48, 7, India speaks: Alhldam 
ekam elo ami nUJishdl alU d/oa Mm u trayah karanti \ khale na pa/rshdn 
prati hariini hhuri Um md nindanti iatravo anindrdl^ 1 “Impetuous, 
I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what yjan even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of com 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me ?”^3 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8 ; Ava no vrijind MilM richd vanema anrichah f 
ndhrahma yajnah ridhag joehati 'tve\ “Take away our calamities. 
With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.”^ 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas. and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote tbe following remarks, made by Prof. Jlax Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

*0 See Eoth’s interpretation of this verse in Ms Lit; and Hist, of the Yeda, pp, 93, 
99 ; arid his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 132-5. 

Prof. Both, explains hdhulcshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, ie. d worthless portion of the victim. 

** See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Both, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

^ In my article “ On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age,” (Joum. Royal As. Soo., new series, ii 286, ff.), I hp© 
quoted numerous texts from the Bigveda ‘‘ containing denunciations of ^ religions 
hostility or indifference,” in which “no express reference is mad© to Dasyus,” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community.” 
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‘‘Times’’ newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprmted in his “ Chips,” voL ii. (see p. 324) : — “ At t^ie time,” 
he says, “when this name of ‘varna’ was first used in the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aiyas and the non-Aryas, 
the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometinves called by 
the poets of the Veda ‘the black skin.’ Bigveda, i, 130, 8: ‘ Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” ^ (This passage has be^n 
already quoted, p, 360.) 

. Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines ; such as R.V. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369) : “ Indra, the slayer of Vritra and de- 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile {ddslh) [hosts] of Mack descent.” 
But Prof. Roth (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, hruhmyomh, 
as well as hrishnagarlhdh, in R.Y. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
hlact clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Regnier in his fitude sur Tldiome des Vedas, p. 154. In R.V. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
Riji^van, son of Vidatbin, and of 50,000 Mack beings (explained 
by the commentator as Rakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. {Tkam Fiprum Mrigayam iusavdmiam 
ftijiitjane YaiMihindya randMh { ^anckdiat hfishnd ni vapah mhasrd 
atlMm na pv/ro jarimd, m dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re- 
garded as aerial foes.^ See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of R. V. 
viii 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

^ This phrase, "the black skin,’* occurs also in B.y, ii. 41,. 1, a text which 
reappears in the SSmaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra y$ gam na 
hhurmyoB iio$$hdh ay am akramuTi^ ghncmtah krishnam apa tvaeham; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey : " The flaming, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious bulls, “and chase away the black skin,” In a note he adds the explanation : 
" The Mamts (winds) chase the clouds.” In his Glossary to the S.V, the same 
author explains the phrase " black skin " by ** night.” A similar expression, tvachara 
aaikntmy occurs in B.V. ix. 73, 5: Xndra^dvishtam apa dhamanti mdyaya tvaeham 
asiknm hhumano joari 'l-^Bytheirmightthey” (I cannot say who [qu* Manits?) 
are here referred to) " sweep away ftom the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfey translates this line in his Glossary, asiktit. But perhaps 
the words “ black skin” should not be construed with the word earth.” The con- 
struction may be, " from earth and sky.” 

Compare Prof. Wilson’s Translation and B,Y. i. 101, as well as the Introductioii 
to his BY., vol. iii., pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes. of some kind: B.Y. 
vii. 5,‘ 3 : Tvad-hMyd nsah dyam asiknir asfzmandh jahailr hliojmdni | 
Vaihdnara purave iosucMmh puro yad Agne darayann adide'^ | For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos- 
sessions, when thou, Agni Yai^vanara, gleaming In behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.’^ Prof. Both (Lexicon, u. 
^^aaikni'^) explains the words black tribes” as meaning '^spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in H.Ya viii. 62, 18 : Fur am na 
dhrishno druja Icrislmayd hddhito viid | “0 impetuous, break down as it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized ; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet ‘‘ mridhravach” 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest,- but un- 
fortunately both points are doubtful.^® The following are the passages 
alluded to: — ^E.Y. i. 174, 2: Fano viiah Indr a mridhravdehah sapta 
yat purah karma karadlr dart \ rinor apo anamdya arndh yune Vritram 
Furukufsdya randlnh\ “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Yritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
E.Y. V. 29, 10 : Fra anyacJi chakram avrihah Sdryasya KuUdya any ad 
varivo ydtave kali | andso FasyUn amrinor vadhena ni dwyone dvrinan 
mridhravdehah | “ Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya : the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus : in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8 : Tyam chid 
arnam madhupafn, kaydnam asinmm vavram mahi adad ugrah \ apudam 
atram mahatd vadhena ni duryone dvnnan mridhravdeham [ “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Yritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden ; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that' footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

The Atharvaveda xii. 1, 45, refers to the earth as “ sustaining men of very 
various'’ forms of speech and customs ; ^ach dwelling in their own abodes ** {jmam 
hihkrati hahudhd vivachasaih ndnadharmdnam prithivi yaihaukasam)* 
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speaHng [demon],’’ vii; 6, 3: Ni ahratun grathino mridhrmachal^ 
Fanin airaddhan mridhan ayajnan | pra pra tan JDasyun Agnir mvdya 
puroak chakara apa/rdn ayajyUn | ‘'The senseless, false, injnriouBly** 
speaiing, unbelieving, unpraising, unworsbipping Panis (or niggards) ; 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was be wbo first made tbe 
irreb'gious degraded.” vii. 18, 13: Vi mdyo vihd drimhitdni eshdm 
Indrah purah sahasd sapta dardah \ <oi Anavasya Tritsave gayam Ihdg 
Jeshma PHrum vidathe mridhrmdcham | ‘^Indra straightway shattered 
all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence : he divided 
to the Tritsii the substance of the Anava : we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word ^'mridhravach,” which I have rendered injuriously- 
speakingj” is .explained by Sayana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning ‘‘one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 
(himsita-vagindriya^ or Mmsita-vaclmha). On i. l74, 2, he interprets 
it as mar^ham-vaclimdk^ “ speaking patiently,” (“ suing for pardon,” 
*Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by ladJiavachamf “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,” ‘Wilson), The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “ speech-bereft:,” 
or “ speechless,” Both, in his “ Illustrations of the ^Tirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Taska (who (Hir. vi. 31) renders “mridhra- 
vachah” by “mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speaking injuriously.” Br.Kuhn, again (Herabkunffc des Feuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in E..Y. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Muller (Last Eesults of Turanian Besearches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, ff.) remarks, that “the ‘anasas,^ enemies, whom Indra killed with 
his weapon (B.Y. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (B.Y., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): ‘^Andsa, Sayana says, means dsyaraMtdUf devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; asya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for Sahda^ 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, aHuding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speeoli being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
08 in the familiar term for a barbarian, ‘mlechha/ which is deriyed 
jErom the root, mlechh^ to speak rudely and adds, in reference to 
Professor Miiller^s proposed interpretation of anasa: *‘The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayaga is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called ' also mridhrmachas^ , . . . having de- 
fective organs of speech/* 

There are only two** of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravdohy in which the Easyus are. named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (E.Y. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called ^ani^ who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave, 
(See Wilson*8 R.Y. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note,y^ In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhrmach is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines* 

In the R.Y. frequent' mention is made (5) of the cities or castites of 
the Easyns, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been abeady quoted in p. 359. ThefoUowihg are additional instances : 
E.Y. i. 51, 5 : Toam Fipror nrimamli prdrujal^ fwad} pra fuijUvanarh 
DasyU’^hatyeshu avitha\ ‘^Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Eiji4van in Ms battles with the Easyus/* 
E, Y, i. 63, 7 : Tvam ha tyad Indra sapta yudhyan puro vajrin Furuh- 
uUdya dmdah \ “ Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Pnmkntsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles/* i, 174, 8 : Bhinat puro m lUdo 
adevir nanamo mdhwr adevasya piyoh | “ Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like theb castles: thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer/* ii. 14, 6: Yah iatam S'amlarasya puro hihheda 
akman&oa purvih \ “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt/* ii. 19, 6 : IHvoddsdya navatim cha nova 
Indr ah puro vi airach Chhamlarodya | “Indra shattered for Eivodw a 
hundred castles of Shmbara/* iii. 12, 6 : Indraym navatim puro ddsa- 
painir adhunutcm | idJcam ehena 'kmmand | “Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles helongiug to the Easyus/* 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandamm vi airam nava sdkam nmatih S'aml<h 

*7 See Bbhtlingk and Eoth, s,v* panij where BY. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 

texts where the word means niggard^’* and comp, my art. on the "Priests in the 
Tedic Age/’ Journ. E. A. S. fo? 18^6, p. 290. 
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ra^ya 1 S^aiatamam veiyaih^ mrvai&id. Divoddsam Aiithigvam yad dmm | 
“ Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
Shmbara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Diyodasa Atithigva.”*® vi. 81, 4: Tva^ iatdni am 8'am^ 
harasya pvro jayantha aprailni dasyoh j Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Easyu S'ambara.’’ The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant : — ^x. 89, 7 : Jaghdna Vritraih madMiir mneva rufqfa para 
aradad na sindhun | lihheda girifk namm in na humbham d gah Indro 
okrinuta svayuglMh | “ Indra smote Yritra as an axe (fells) the woods; 
he broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed out the rivers. He 
split the mountain like a new jar ; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage : ii. 20, 8 : Frati 
yad asya mjram hdJwor dhnr hatvi dasyun purali dyasir niidrlt i 

"When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra’s) hand, he slew the 
Easyns, and overthrew their iron castles.” 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of: — i. 181, 4 : 
Vidm te asya viryasya pHrmo puro yad Indra iaradir avdtirah ( sdsa^ 
Mno ardtirah] idsas tarn Indra martyam ayajyud^ kavasaspaU\ “Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” (See also B.T. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 876.) vi. 20, 10 : Bapta yat pur ah karma idradir 
dart han ddsih Furuhutsdya kihshan] “ When thou, our defence, di(|st 

See Kuhn’s Herahkunft des Feuers, p, 1 40, and note. Benfej in his excursus 
m sarmtdti, Or. und Oco. ii. 624, render “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Diyodasa.” The words ‘‘in safety” may, he says, refer 
^0 Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy; and he refers, as Kuhn 
also does, to B.Y. yii X9, 6* 

Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts : B.V, 
iv, 27, 1 ; vii. 3, 7 ; viu 16, 14; vii. 96, 1 ; viii, 89, 8 ; and x. 101, 8 ; hut not m 
connexion with the Dasyus. 

fo The autumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battiemented cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayapa 
tn loco explains the term thus: S'dradjh samvataara-^sambmdhinjh samvatsara* 
yarymiam prakdra-parikhddibhir dpdhikritdh pur ah dairuimm purth | “The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc. hut see. 
next note. 
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treak down the seven autumnal castles, thon didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.’^'®^ 

. The epithet iawat is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, ‘‘constant/’ “ peipetual,” but accord- 
ing to the Nighantus it h^s the meaning of “many/’ and Say ana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14 : Dra^so Ihettd 
pur dm immtindm In^o munindih salcd | “The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of m§iny (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the fdend of 
sages/’ viii. 87, 6 : Tvaih hi sahatindm Indra dartd purdm an [ hantd 
dasyor manor vridkah patir dimh\ “Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene- 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.“®^ Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20 : &atam aimanmayindm purdm Indro vi dsyat 
Divoddsdya ddiushe | “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Bivodasa.” In E.V. viii. 1, 28, men- 
tion is made of a “ moving” castle : Tvam puram charishnvam mdhaik 
S^ushnasya Bampinah\ “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” ^ 

The castles referred to in these Yedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Tajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra iyam dlchydyihd asti | dsvaih parajitdh asurdB tapas taptvd irau 
lokye trlni purdni chahrur hhamayim hhumau rdjafim antariJcBhe 
haimim divi [ tadd devais tdh dagdhum upasadd Agnir arddhitah | tatah 
upasad-devata-rUpo *gmr yadd tdsu pdrshu pramiya tdh dadaha tadd 
tisrah puro ^gnes tanavo ^hhumn | tad ahhipretya ay am mantrap | “On 
this text [Vaj. Sanh. 6, 8], the following story is told ; — ^The Asuras 

Sayana, in his note on this verse, explains the word daradth differently, as 
iarm-ndmnah murasya samhmdhinlh | ** Belonging to an Asnra called S'arad.” 
Sayana renders the word darma in this passage by ‘‘ with thy thunderbolt.*' In his 
note on E.Y. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by ‘‘for our happiness.” I 
have ventured to render it “ our defence.” 

In E. Y. viii. 84, 3, we find the same epithet applied to persons : Tvam hi 
iasvatdham patili rdjd viddm asi \ “ Thou art the lord, the king of many peoples.’* 

^ Sayana interprets asmanmayJmm hy pashdmir nirmitdndm, “ built of stone,*' 
and says they were the cities of S'ambara. 

It appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds, — one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to bum these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference./' ^ The S'atapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject : — Bevds cha mi asurdi cha ubliaye prdjd^atydh jpmpridhire | 
tato ^ surah eshu lokeshu jpura§ ohahrire ayasmayim eva asmin hke rcya- 
idm antarihshe Tiarinim dim ) tad mi devah as^rinvata 1 te etdJbhir 
sadhhir upasidan ] tad yad ii^dsidams tasmad upasado ndma | te purah 
pralhindann imdn lolcdn frdjayan \ tasmad dhur “ u^pasadd pur am 
jayanti iti | The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near {upa-asidan) with these * upasads ' [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of ^upasad' originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an ‘ upasad.' " lu the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat safnskmroti 
Agnim anikam Bomaih ialyafh Yislmifh hulmalam \ “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft. Soma the iron, Yishnu the 
point." ^ (See also Weber's Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

TheAitareyaBrahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story : 
Bevdswrdh mi eshu lokeshu samayatanta ] te mi asv/rah imdn eva lokdn 
pwo ^kurvata yathd oyxydmso haliydfasah^ 1 emfh te vai ayasmayim eva 
hfidm akwrvata rajatdm antariksham harimih divam te tathd imdn lokdn 
pwo ^kwrvata\ te devah airman mi imehurdh imdn lokdn akrafal 

pwah, imdn lokdn prati karavdmahaP^ iti tathd'^^ iii\ te sadah eva asydkt 

“ The reference here is to the text of the V.S. 5, 8, wliioh contains the words 
yd te jLy'ne ayahdayd tanuh; yd te ague rajakiayd tanuk; yd te agm hari4ayd 
tanuh: “The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron; whiich. reposes in silver j 
which reposes in gold.*’ The * upasad * was a festival, part of the jyotishfcoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon. 

The Commentary says: vajrasya mukha-pradeialj. \ icdyae iaiah 

purvo bhdgah “ kuhmlam ” tatpuchha’-hhagak j 
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^aiyahir^ma ayntdhram mtarihMd hmirdham divas tatkd im&n IcMn 
^ah pratyakurvata\te devah ahruvann upasadah upaydma vpasada vat 
mahdpurain jayanW^ iti ^^iafhd^^ %U \ te ydm eva prathamdm upasadmt 
t^dyam tayd eva endn asmal lolcad anudmta ydfA dvitlydlk tayd ^ntarih- 
shad yam tritiydm tayd divah j tdma tathd ebhyo hlcelhyo '^mdanta. 

The gods andAjuras strove together in these worlds. TheAsuras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold : thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said : “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles ; let ns 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) * so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room {Badas\ 
out of the air a fire-altax, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla- 
tions : thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘ let us enter upon sieges {upasadaK)^^ for by siege men- conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other gods said) ‘ so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the seeond from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

[j^urther on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya BrSh- 
mana says i~l8hufh vai etdm devah mmaskurvata yad vtpaeadah | fasydh 
Agnir aniham dsU Somah salyo Vishnus t^'anam Varumh parndm \ 
tdm djyadhamdno ^srijams tayd puro Ihmdantah dyan | “ The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads, Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Vishnu was its point, Yaruna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a how, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles.” 

The Taittirlya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurved% in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two othenBrahmanas : — 
Teshdm murdndm Usra^ purah dsan 1 ayasmayl avamd Hha rajatd Hha 
Jtarim | id]h devah jetum ndiahnwan | tdk upasada eva ajiguhan 1 tasmdd 
dhur “ yai chaivarh veda yai cha na upasada vai mahdpuramjayanti^^ iti 1 

This is Prof. Hang’s rendering. See Ms note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p. 51, 

** There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two me^inga of tipasad<t 
* siege,* and a certain ceremony** [so called] observable.**— Hang, p. 52. 
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te ishum Bamaslcu/rmta Agnim miham Somam ialyaih Ftshnum tejanam ] tB 
^hrman ^^hah imam dBuyatV^ iti\ Rudmh^* ity airman 1 ^^Rudro vai 
hrurah so ^a^yaW'* iU\ bo *lravid varam vrinai aham eva pa^unam 
adhipatir asdni^^ iti | tasmdd Rudrah paiundm adMpaiih | tain RvA/ro 
^^dBrijat | Ba tisrah puro hhitvd elhyo lohelhyo '^mrdn prdnudata | 

These Astiras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, ‘ he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege/ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Yishnu the point.®® They said, * who shall 
shoot this arrow ‘ Buclra,’ they said; ‘ Budra is cruel, let him shoot 
it/ He (Eudra) said; ‘let me ask a boon; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims)/ Hence Eudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds/’®® 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods : — 
RivoB tvapdtu fmritam madhydt tvd pain a/rjunam\bhumyd^ ayoBmayam 
pdtu pragdd devapwrah ay am [ imdB Usro devapurds ids tvd rahhantu 
sarvatah | “ May the golden protect thee ftom the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth : this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually/’ 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x, 
6, 10 : Tam lihhrach chmd/ramdh manim oBurdndmpwo ^ jay ad ddnavdndfk 
hiranmaylh | ^‘Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Hanu/’ 

And verse 20 of the same hymii sa;^ : Tair medino Angiraao Rasydnam 
hihhiduh puraa tern Uain dvishato jahi | “Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the HasjTis : with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Hasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in E.V., ii 12, H, we have the words, Yah Samlmram parvaU 
eshu hhiyaniam chatvdfiddydm iaradi amm%ndai\ “ Who discovered 

Comm, p. 391: Amka^sahdo Idnasya prathama^hhBgam Jidshiham dcTmh^ 
dalya^iabdo loham t^am^iabdas tad^agram. 

See the version of the same story, given in the Anns'a^ma parva of the 
Mahahharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of work, pp, 168, f.; and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv» 1407, d*. 
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S'amLara living in tlie mountains in tLe fortieth autumn ; and in i. 1 30, 
7 : BMnat ^uro nmaiim Indra Burave Bivoddsdya mahi daiusJie nrito 
vajrem dasushe nriiah | Atithigvdya B'ambaram girer ugro avdlharat | 
maho dhanani dayamanah ojasd vUvd dkandni oja8d\ 0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacnficer Hivodasa; — ^impetuous, — ^for the 
liberal sacrificer. Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun- 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.’' iv. 30, 14 ; Uta ddsam Kaulitaram hrihatah 
jparvatdd adM ] avdiiann Indra 8'ambaram | Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Ha^a S'ambara, son of Hulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5 : Ava girer dasarh Samlaram han prdvo Divoddsam | Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa S'ambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Hivodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Hasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 83, 4 : VadJiir M dasyum dhaninam gJimiena 
ela^ charann ujpa idhlMr Indra \ Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Hasyu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.”®^ i. 176, 4: Asunvantam samam jahi dUndiam 
yo na te may ah j amalhyam asya vedanam daddhi surU chid ohate | 
**lIiU all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness; give us their wealth: the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrin parigatya BahhUer 'oiivam adhag 
dyudham iddhe agnau \ aa gobhir aimir asrijad rathebhih | Surround- 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Habhiti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, ' 13 : Uta B'ushnashya dhrishnuyd 
pramrihho abhi vedanam | p^uro ydd asya sampinak | Tfiou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6 : Api vriicha purdna-vad watater iva gush- 
pifam I ojo dasasya dambhaya | vayam tad asya sambhritam msu Indrena 
vibhajemahi \ “ Boot up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep- 
ing plant; subdue the might of the Hasa-; may we through [or with] 

^ SSyana remarks on this verse : The Vajasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of Vyilra] in jhese words ; ‘ Yxitif&syantah sarve demfy sarvdicha vidySh sarmni 
havlimH eJm amn : In Yiitra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and aU 
oblations,’ " 
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Indra divide his collected wealth.” x. 69, 6 : Sam, ajryd parvatyd 
vasuni ddsd vritrani arycijigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property,, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
hy-name, togethe'r with the persons who were delivered from them. 
H.V., i. 51, 6 : Tvam Kutsam Sushnahatyoslm dvitha arandhayo Aiithi- 
gvaya Siambaram j mahdntam, chid Arludam nyahramih pada sandd 
em dasyuhatyaya jajnishe 1 “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with Shshna ; hast subdued S'ambara to Atithigva j thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbtida; of old hast thou been horn to . destroy 
the Dasyus,”®® vii. 19, 2: Tvm7i hi tyad Indra Kutsam aval, Suh'u-^ 
shamdnaa tanvd satnaryye | damifi yat 8'ushnam, Kuyav.am ni mmai 
arandhayah Arjuneydya Hhslian | “ Thqu, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S'ushna, and 
Kuyava.” i. 53,^ 8 : Tv am Karanjam uia JB army am mdhta 
tejishthayd Atithigmsya mrtanl \ tvam iatd Vangridasya alMnat puro 
andnudah purisJmtdh J^ijiivand | 9 [ Tvaih etdn jana-rdjno dvirdaia 
alandhund Bu^ramsd v>pcigagmuBhah | skaahtm aahasrd navatim nava 
'h'uio ni ehakrena rathyd duahpadd avrimh | 20 j Tvam dvitha Suira-^ 
vasam tav&tihMa tava trdmabhir Indra Tdroaydmm | warn mmai Kutsam 
Atithigmm Ayum mahe rdjne yarn arandhandyah [ “8. Ttou hmi 

slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva* 
Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundr^ cities of Vangyida, 
which had been blockaded by Kijisvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot- wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Suiravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

TMe verse is followed almost immediately by tne text, i. 51, U, quoted above, 
p. 359. ‘^Distinguish between the Aryas,*’ etc. 

63 lu E.V., iv. 26, 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is called tbe sou of Aqum* 
. Xubn cousiders that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Aijuni, Axjuna being an epithet o*f 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140, 176, 
See also Bbhtlingk and Eoth, s.v, Euyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3 : JSshJrem 
tndtah Kuyavasya yosh$f hate te syatam pravam SHphayah. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water ; may they be drowned in the stream of the S'ipha/' 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou li^st by tby aids protected Su^ravas, and by 
tby help Turvayana. To this migbty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.’^*^ ii. 30, 8: Sa/raivati tvam asman 
aviddU ma/rutmti dhrishati jesU iatrun \ tyam chit i(X/rdhantam tavishl-^ 
yamanam Indro Jianti <orishahhiim Sandihdndm | “Sarasvatl, do thou 
protect us : impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou conq[uerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the Shn^ikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.^'®® iv. 30, 15 : Xfta ddsasya Varchi- 
mh sahasrdni iatd ’vadhih | adM pancha pradhln iva j 21 ] asvdpayad 
BalMtaye sahasrd triMatam hathaih \ dasandm Indro may ay d | *‘Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred followers of the Dasa 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round ?] 21. Indra, 

The youthfal king, alluded to in the last verse, is said by Both '(Lexicon, under 
the word “Atithigva”) to be Turvayana. 'See, however, under Turvayfina. -Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must be Sus'ravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (II.V., i 63, 3; i. 121, 9',* iv. 16, 12 j x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 14, 7 ; .iv. 26, 1 ; vi. 18, 13 ; 6, 2), by Indra. 

Sayana says that S'andaimrlcdv AsurapuroMtau : “ S'anda and Marka are the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the stoiy regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4, 10, 1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to by Sayana. The story is somwhat dijfferently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 6 ; Tatra mi d&odh asura^rakshasdni apajaghnire tad etaP em na seJcur apahan- 
turn I yad ha sma devdh Mnoha karma Icurvate tad ha sma mohayitvd Jcshipre eva 
punar apadravatah \Q\te ha d&odh uch'ali\ upqfdnJta yatha imm apahandmahai** 
iti I teha uchuh | ^*grakdv eva dhhydm grihndmatdvahhyapauhydtah\ tau avtkfitya 
apahanishyamahe** ita j tdhhydm grahau jagfihali [ tdv ahhyamitam | tau svlkfiiya 
apaghmta | tasm&t 8*andamarkabhydm gpihyete depatahhyo huyete | “When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Eakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said : ‘ Con- 
sider how we shall smite them.’ .They (the other gods p) said : ‘Let us prepare two 
draughts for them; they will alight; and then we shall master and smite them.’ 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted* They (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts are prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
but are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1, 4, 14 (p. 9 of W’eber’s 
edition), Kilath and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras : KiWddkuU 
iti ha Amra-hrahmv dsatah. Z. D. M. G-. for 1850, p, 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following words from the Banchvins'a-brahmana, 13, 11 ; Gaupa^ 
vandndm vai satram asimndm Kirdidhulmv amrarmyo^ etc. “ While the Gaupa- 
vauas were seated at a sacrifice, Borata and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, U^anas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was the teacher {upddhyaya) of the Asuras. and his 
four sons were their priests {y^akidh)» In verses 3188, ff., of the same hook, the 
rivdry of TJ^anas and Angiras is referred to. XJrfanas Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras. according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 5. See also B.V., vii. 99, 5, 
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by his Buperlmman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou- 
sand Hasas for Dabhiti.*' v. 30, 7 : Atra ddBasya Namucheh iiro 
yad avartayo tnanave gdtum icJikan | 9 | ^striyo hi dasah dyudhdni chakre 
Mm mam ha/rann alaldh mya sendh | aniar hi akhyad uhhe asya dhem 
atha upojpraid yudhaye dasyum Indrah [ ^‘When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Hasa ISTamuchi.*^ 
9. The Hasa took his wives for allies in' battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me ? He concealed his two fair ones ; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Hasyu.’’ pin. 32, 26; Ahan 
Vritram richuhamaht Aurnamlham AhUuvam himem avidhyad Arhudam\ 

India slew Tpitra, Aurnavabha, Ahl^uva: with ffost he pierced 
Arbuda.*^ viii. 40, 10 : Yah ojmd Sushnasya anddni Ikedati jeshat 
avarvatir wpah ] “ Who by his might crushes the eggs of Shshna ; 

he conquered the celestial waters.** x. 54, 1 ; Yrdvo devan diiro 
dasam ojah prajdyai tmsyai yad aUkshah Indra 1 Thou hast pro- 
tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Hasyus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.** x. 73, 7: Tvam 
jaghantha Ndmuchim mahhasynm dasam krimcinah rkhaye mmdyam [ 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Hasa devoid 
of power for the i^ishi.**®® x. 95, 7 ; Yat tvd FurUrmo randya (war- 
dhayan dasyuhatydya devah. | “ When, Pururavas, the gods strength- 

ened thee for the conflict with the Hasyus.** 

I have gone over the names of the Hasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the E.W. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin ; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro- 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Haniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Hasyus are spoken of as monsters.®^ Thus, ii. 

^ There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'atap. Brah., v* 
4, 1, 8, p. 459, 

^8 See Benfey, Gloss, to S.Y. under the word J^amucM, 

69 The Hasyus must be evil spirits in A.Y.> xviii. 2, 28: T$ dasyava]^ pitpthu 
praviahtdK etc. («the Hasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pitris’O* 
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14, 4 : Yah Vramfh jaghdna nma chaTchanisam navaUm cha hdMn | yo 
.Arludam ava ntclia laladJie [ slew Tirana, displaying ninety-nine 

arms ; who struck down Ajrbuda^’^ etc» x. 99, 6 s Sa id ddsam tuvirmam 
faiir dan shadalcsliam triimhdnafk davnanyat | asya Trito m ojasd vridJidno 
vipa mraham ayoagrayd Jian j lord humbled and subjugated the 

loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads.’® Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
o/ InOra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky : thus, ii. 
12, 12: Yo RauJilmm asyhurad mjrabahur dyam arohantaih m jandsah 
Indr ah | ‘^0 men, he who, armed with the thunder,' slew Eauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” viu. 14, 14: MaydlUr 
utsisri^satah Indr a dyam druruhhatah ava dasyUn adhunuthah | 
^‘Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Lasyus, who, by their super- 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.”’^ 
In ii. 12, 2, the Lasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal ; 
Brijo mahir Indra yah wyinmh ^aruhthitdh AMm iura ^urviji [ 
amartyam chid dasan manyamdnam a/odlhiriad uMhair mvfidhdnah | 
*‘Thou hast, 0 heroic Indrd, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Lasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In V. 7, 10, the Lasyus are conjoined with men : Ad Agne apyimto 
Hrih sdsahydd dasyun ishah sasahyad nrin [ ** Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Lasyus, piay Isha overcome the 
men,” 

1 have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear', some reference to the con- 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Lasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Tyitra, the demon of 

are said to be parapurali and nipurajt, whicb. tbe commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ex- 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies. In that passage the word asuralk is used 
instead of lasyus. See also A.V., x. 3, 11, where they are identified with asuras. 
J}idro dasyun iva asuran. 

^0 In S'atap. Br., p. 57, a son of Tvashtpi with three heads and six eyes is men- 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

5^* In i. 78, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhunmhs recurs* 
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the clouds, who withholds rain; where we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, Shnibara, Shshna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as ni 3 d;hical personages, of a kindred character with Yritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word ‘Writra’’ has the 
signification of enemy in general (as E.Y. vi. 33, 3 ; vi. 60, 6 ; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361) ; and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ’’ had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
he a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
JBenfey (G-lossaty to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighantus as synonymons with megJia, “a clond’^ (i. 10), with udala, 
‘‘ water ^’ {i. 12), and with hala, ‘‘force’’ (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Yritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, p. 116) : 
“ In the passages which speak of Hivodasa, mention is made ol his 
deliverance, hy the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
R.Y. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that Skmbara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Yyitra ; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of aU enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, ff. 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Basyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc. : “ Basyu simply means enemy ; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘he destroyed the Basyus and protected the Arian colour.’'^® 
The ‘ Basyus,’ in the Yeda, may mean non- Arian races in many hymns ; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
. priests can hardly he said to prove their barbarian origin. Yasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Yisvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana,’ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

72 [This passage, iii. 34, 9, appears' to me to be, rather, one of those in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 
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wKere tlie original passage and tlie translation are giyen.) other 

passages [of the K.Y.] the wrd . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
tut it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian,’^ and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Tatudhana. Another Yaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
, < anagnitra/ ‘they who do not keep the Thus we read, ‘Agni, 

drive away from us the enemies — ^tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the. earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation.^ The same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Yasishtha we read: ‘ Indra ^d 
Soma, hum the Eakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
BuUs, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he hum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable. . . , Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . • . and they are also called ... or raw-eaters, for 

’8 The Eev. Dr, Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Eakshasa, Pi^acha, and Asnra, were originally names of tribes; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

E.V. i, 189, 3: Agne tvam asmad yuyodhi anitvah anagnitra^ abhyamanta 
kfuhfhth I Tunar asmabhyan suvitaya Devc^ hsham vUmbMr amfitebMr yajatra || 

[R,y. vii. 104, 1, 2 : Indrd-Somd tapatam rahsha ubjatam ni arpayatam vrishand 
tammxidhah | Pardirinltam achito ni oihatam hatam nudetliam ni iiBtam atrinah\ 
Xndrd-^Somd sam aghaiamdm abhy tapur yayastu charur agnimn iva | 

Brakmadvishe Icravydde ghoraehakshase dvesho dhattam mavayam himidine] In a- 
similar strain, Yi^vamitra, the rival of Yasishtha, 'says, in BY, iii. 30, 16--17 : 
Indra dfihya ydmaJcosa ahhuvan yajmya Hh^ha grinate sakhihhya^ | Burmdyavo 
dwtm martyda^ishangino ripavo hantvdsafi. [ sam g^dshah sfinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshu asanim tapish^hdm ] Vfiseha im adhastdd m rvga mhama jaM rahsho 
Maglman randhayama | Xfd^fiha rahshah aahamulam Indra vriaeha madhyam prati 
agr<m [ 5 klvatah salaluham chakartha hrahmadehhe tapmhim hetim aaya ] 

“ Indra, be ^rong ; [the Eakshases P] have stopped the road : bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends let our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest holt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them; kill and subdue the Eakshas, OMaghavanr Tear up the 
Eakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
Sea Both, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 8, p. 72. — 
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tBe cooking of meat ms a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and freg[uently invested with a sacrificial character, Agni, who in the 
Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization ana social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character, in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,^ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, ^nts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [H.Y., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Bakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to he eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Bakshas are themselves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and ‘ muradevas,* 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called ^ asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Bigvedawe read [x. 87, 16], ‘the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.^ AH these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, hut they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian {ddscL oha vritird hatam drydni cha\ and we frequently 
find the expression ‘kiU our Arian enemies, and the Basa enemies; 
yea, kill aH our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. • The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘susipra/ m 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘with- a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

[The far more opprohriotis epithet of itinadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in B.y. TiL 21, 6 ; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thxis : Md iUnddevaJi apigwr ritam nah : **let not the lasciTions wretches approach 
our sacred rite." Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains tUnadeva by dbrahmacha/ryya ; Both 
(ninstrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapip, 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows : Anarvd yat iatadtirmya wdo yhnan iUnadevdn ahU mrpma 
hhut, “ When, smitiiig the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 346, ff.) — J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indrawas suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India ; and in the hymns of the Bigv^da, 
Mann is said to have conquered Yi- 4 isipra (Pada-text, visi-^ipra), 
which may be translated by ^noseless/ The Dasa, or barbarian, is 
also called ‘vrishasipra’ in the Yeda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed,' and the ‘anasas,’ enemies whom Indra tilled with his 
weapon (E.Y. v. 29, 9,. 10 ), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.’’ (See 
above, p-. 377, f.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
the Phagavata Purana which will he quoted further on). 

“We may, perhaps, he better able to understand many of the expres- 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis- 
criminately, to the different classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes 5 and if we, secondly, con- 
sider that the hyrtma in which these phrases are recorded were com- 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries ; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns ; 

, and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originaUy a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

Eirst, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing fl^}m the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishingj or by some attempts 
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at agriculture. These barbariaus were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religious wor- 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and viUages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able aU at once to secure their position, hxifc would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on tbe part of tbeir enemies, who 
would avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them/ to carry 
off their cattle, d,isturb their rites, and impede their progress,” The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods, and tbe obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to spea;k of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons ; or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
Tbe belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modem times and among Christian nations. . In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; aud, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

Wilson, K.y. voL i. Introd. p. xlii. See the fifth voL of this work, pp. 450, ff. 

In the Eigveda there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to Aranyani, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows : Arm^ani Arcm^yani asau ya pr&sa nasycmi | hatha gramam 
na priehhasi na tva hhlr iva vindati 1 . . . Anjanagmidhim surahhim hahvmnUm 
ahruJvfmldm jpf’a/iam mrtgdna?n mdtaram Aranydnim aiamsiiham* ^^AranyanT, 
Aranyani, thou who almost losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee ? . . . I have celebrated Aranyani, tbe unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.** 
See Eoth, Illustr. of Hir., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

In R.V. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Bakshases: 
Yo nah has chid ririkshati rahshastvma martyah svais sa evaih ririshukta : “May 
the man who seeks, with Bakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis- 
conduct.*’ 

TOL, II, 
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in one of the Hrahma^as, as driving away or destroying the devils.®® 
In a similar way the author of the Ramayana (if we suppose that there 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Rama in the Bekhan 
as Rakshasas and monkeys.®^ This state of things might last for some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some- 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the Basyus into 
the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora- 
tion with the conquerors as the lowest grade in their community. 
When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the state of 
things just described continued, tbe composition of the Vedie hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on their 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new com* 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection,®^ 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in 
the older hymns might be forgotten ; and it might happen that some 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un* 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring 

Quoted by Sayana on E.Y. i. 33, 8 : hy eva udyanpurastad raMamy 

ojpahanti. See also Sayana on E.Y., i, 71, 4, 

61 And in our own experience the Chineae speak of Europeans as foreign devils.* 

Compare Eenan’s Histoire des langues S^mitiques, 2nd ed, p. 120, note 1. 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Both (see p. 389) supposed to have been the case with the word S'ambara. 
“When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Yedas have been 
often developed in the Puranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Yedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahmanas 
the true meaning of many of the Yedic texts has-been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were, comppsed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said, of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the confiicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, ^a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra, This con- 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the. word Dasym, as is supposed by the Indian com- 
mentators (page 3C3, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to he applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might natursBy suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. Ve 
ourselves apply to the devil ^the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy {feind) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as ‘‘deliver us from the fear of the enemy, we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyavrata^ ‘‘ observing different rites, avrata^ 
“without rites, “not sacrificing,’’ adem^ “without gods,” 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro- 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus- 
trated by the following curious passage irom the Qhhandogya Fpanisl^ad, 
p. 585 : Tasmad api adya iha adadanam airaddadhanam ayajamdnam 
dhur ^^dsura vata ’’ iti | Asurdnam hy esha upaniBhat pretasya iariram 
IMkshayo vasanena alanharena %U samlcurvanU | etena hy amufh lokafh 
jeshyanto manyanie \ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con- 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras : they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.’’ 

The following passage of the S'atap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 23 
"Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras : Te Asurdh attavaclmo “ almah he almaV^ 
iti vadantah pardlalhUvuh | Tatra etdm api i)doham udur upajtjhdsydm j 
sa miechhas | Tasmad na hrdhmano mlechhed | Asuryd ha eshd vdh* 
**The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alamh (^'0 enemies,’ 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly • 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” ^ 

See Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Mann, xi. 20 ; Tad 
dhamm ycdnasUamm deva-svam tad vidur budhah [ Ayajvanam tu yad vittam 
asurff-svam tad uchyaU 1 1 “ The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as the property of the gods f hut the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-brahmana; xih, 8, 1, 5 
(App. Note N.), and Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittiriya-brahmana cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

In the Brahmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii, 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to he proved by the passage about Kilata (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kirafcas, an aboriginal ‘race) and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above,* 
p, 386, note, from the S’atap. Br., and hy the legend of Eiivana. It may be also 
.worthy of note, that the word when occurring in the E.Y. (as in ii. I"?, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Both, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S’atap. Br, xiiw 5, 4, 7, to be an old name of the Panchalas ; KHvayah 
iti ha vaijpurd Panchaldn achdkihaU^ 
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Sect. III .^ — The Axidns on the Barasvati, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that jpoint. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towards the Sar^svati, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who are designated 
in the 'Ye_dLC hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly » 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Bekhan. 
We shaE also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Bamayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Bekhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Eigveda the same class of people are de- 
signated by such terms as Eakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the narrow tract caEed Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvati and the Byishadvati, aEuded to in the classical passage of 
Mann, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages> that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the coEection of the Yedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country.®® On this subject Lassen remarks as foEows (in his 

Some texts of the Yeda relating to the SaTasvati have been quoted above, 
p, 345, t Weber (Ind. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'ankhayana 
and Aitareya Brahmanas, about the rishis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Haug’s Ait. Br, The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Bishayo vai Sarasvatyaih satrmn mata, te Kavasham 
Ailusham mnad amym: ^^dasya^ putrah hitavo 'hrahmanali katham no madhye 
dikskishta** iit tarn hahirdhmva udavahann mam pipdsd hantu | Sarmvatydk 
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Zeitachrift, iii. p. 201) : — The holiness [of the Saras vatl] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom .such rules 
were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati : the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the NishMa country j and she disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.’^®® Of the same locality Professor Wilson (Yishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. Ixvii) remarks: ^‘Yarious adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity ; and the A^ramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the hanks 
of the Sarasvati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Yyasa, the compiler of thfe Yedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
'another, when on one occasion the Yedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the .Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvati.®^ One of the most distinguished of 
he tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata. : . . • The 

udaham mapad** iii | ‘‘.The lishis attended at a sacrifice on the, [hanks of] the 
Sara!kvatT. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman ; how has he consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite ? * Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
saying, ^Let thirst destroy him here ; let him not drink the water of the SaxasvatT,’ ** 
The Sarasvati, however, showed him favour, ahd the Brahmans in consequence ad- 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mahabh,, iii. 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr.j iii. 200), it is said: Dakshinena Sarasvatyah Bfishadvedy-uttarena cha^ 
y$ vasanti Karukshetre te vasanti irtpish^ape\ “Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sai’asvati, and north of the Drishadvati, dwell in heaven.“ See also 
the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

Mahahh., iii. 10,538: Etad Vinaiancm natna Sarasvatydk vi^mpate j dmram 
Nuhddarashirasya yesham dosKdt Sarasvati | JPravishfa pfithimm vira ma Mshadafy 
hi mani viduh | “This is the place called the Vinaiana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvati, the gate of the countary of the Nishadas, to whose impurity it was due 
that the Sarasvati sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishadas should become 
acquainted with her/' 

An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor Wilson at 
p. 285, 1st ed. of his work, note 9; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the or S'alya Parva of tho Kaliahh., verse 2000. A twelve years* drought 
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liver itself receives its ajjpellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hind^js 
, assumed shape and authority.’^ [May we not with as much proba- 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case, — especially as her 
name is derived fnom sar as ^ “ water (Nir., ix. 36), — and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?] These indications render it certain that, 
whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.’^ See also Lassen, Zeitsohrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedio era, to the country between the Sarasvati and Lfishadvati, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to • 

Manu, ii. 17-24: Sarasvati'-Drishadmtyor deva-nadyor yad antaram | 
tarn deva-nirmitam deiam Brahmdvartam praohakshate ] 18 | Tasmin 
deie ya^ dcharah pdramparya-^krarndgatah [ varndndih sdntardldndm sa 
sadackdra uchyate | 19 | Kurukshetram cha Matsydi oka Fanchdldk 
B'urasmakdh | esha BrahmarsM-deio mi Brahmdvartdd anantarah j 20 1 
Maddeiaprasutasya saMidd agrajanmanali ) smm svafk chariiraMi 
iihslieran prithivydm sarm-rndnavah] 21 1 JBdmamd-VindJiyayor madhyafd 
yat prdg VinaSanad api ( pratyag eva Praydgdck cha madhyadekah pra- 
hirtitah \ 22 \ J[ samudrat tu mi purvdd d samud/rdt tu paiehimdt | 
tayor evdntwraih giryor drydvwtiam vidur ludhdk | 23 ( hrishnasdras iM 
ckarati mrigo yatra smhhdvatah j sa jneyo yajniyo deh Mhchhadeias 
tatah pa/rah | 24 | Etdn dmjdtayo ddan safhsraymn pray atnatah | iudraa 
tu yasmin kasmin vd nivased vritti-ka/rshitah ( The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the great pshis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas {teshdm kshtiM paritdnam nash^h redd *bhidhdvatdm)^ 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, hut was dissuaded hy the Sarasvati ; 
nagmtavyam itcihputra tavahdram akam sadd | ddsycbni matsyapravardn mhyatUm 
Ma JBhdrata : Go not hence, my son : I will give thee excellent fish for food.” He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (prdmn veddmicha 
dhctrayan) ; and communicated the Vedas again to the other rishis at their desire. 

See the fifth vohjme of this work, pp. 338, ff. Professor Weher, however, in 
his review of that volmna in the Lit, Centralblatt of July 28th, 1870, p* 86^, objects 
to the view there staled. 
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Drisliadvatx, is called Brahmavartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country; 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of, the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which aAjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. Prom a Brahman bom in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Yinakna, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyade^a (central region). 22. The wipe know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrihce; 
^beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
S'udra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence.”®* 

Prom this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are- referable the Brahmans had 
not ordi]^rily penetrated to the south of the Yindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Yindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. Pirst^ then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation ; or_(2) the region of devotion or the Yedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. IKext in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Knrukshetra 

I am indebted to Professor Aufrecbt for tbe followiag note: ^^Panini, ii. 4, 10,' 
says : S'ndranatn miravmitanam : the eombination into a dmndoa of S'Odras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains nirmasita hy mhishhrita) is put into the 
singnlav. On this the MahSbhashya remarks : ArydmrtM anirvasitandm | he punar 
Arytivarlah | pray AdarsM pratyah Kdlahavanad dc^hshinena Kmavmtam uttarena 
Taripatram j ^Tbe’ sense is as follows: ‘“Kot excluded* from Aryuvarta. But 
wbat are the Aryavartas ? The country east of Adar^a, west of Kalakavana (or the 
forest of K^aka), south of tbe Himavat, and north of Parinatra,* 
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(tRe country west of the Jumna, and stretcHng jErom tRe Sarasvati on 
tRe nortR towards Vrindavana and MatRura),®® with tRe country of the 
Matsyas, PancRalas, and S'urasenas. TRe PancRalas are said by Kulluka 
BRatta, tRe commentator on Manu, to Rave occupied tRe country about 
Eanyakubja or Kanauj ; and the SRrasenas to have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mathura.®^ TRe third tract, called Madhyade^a, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, and north-^est and south-east, from Tina^ana, where 
the Sarasvati disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Pray%a 
or Allahabad. TRe fburth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to fJie 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvati (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south ; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvati, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Yindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Horthem 
India, at the time to which we refer, may he found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Hshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Br^mans, sunk to the state of Yrishalas, or SRdras. Prom 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhahitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions ; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of aH those provinces ; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may he relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east- 
WJ^d as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. voL ii. 

PancJmlah Kanyaktcbja-'deiaji B^urasenahdh Math%ir{x<^deidlf,. 

See Wilson’s Yishiiu-Purana, Ist ed,, pp. 190, 192 ; 2iid ed. Tol. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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la the Sktapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stnd., i. 
170, regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (S'atap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff .): — VidegJio ha Mathavo ^gnifh 
Vaiivdnaram muhhe habhdra | iasga Gotamo Edhugamh risUh puroMtah 
asa I tamai ama dmahtryamdno m praUsrinoU na id me 'gnir miivCi- 
naro mulMd nishpadydtai^^ iti | tarn riglMr hvayitufh dadhre “ ^ vUiho^ 
tram tvd kme dyumantam mmidhlmahi | Agne hrihanfam adhvard 
videgha^^ iti\ sa m praUiuirdva ^^^Ud Agne kuchayas tarn iukrdh 
hhrdjantah irate \ tma jyotimsM mrchayo^ videghd ’’ iti | sa ha nawa 
pratUutrdva | ** tarn tvd ghritasna/e imaJie ity era alhivydharad j atha 
aeya ghrita-Jcirtdr era Agnir Yaihdnara mukhdd ujjajrdla [ tarn na 
iaidha dhdrayitum | so hya mukhdd nishpede | sa imam prithivlm prdpa 
adalj, 1 twrhi Videgho Mdtliavah dsa sa^asvatydm | sa tatah era prdn 
dahwm alhiydya imam prithivim ( tain Ootamai cha RdMgano VideghaS 
eha Mdthavah pakhdd dahmtcm amlyatuh\ sa imdh scmdlp nadir 
atidadaha ] Saddmrqf ity uttwrad girer nirdkamti [ tdm ha era na 
atidaddha | tdm ha sma tdm purd hrdhmandk na taranti ‘‘ anatidagdha 
agnind Vdihdnarena iti j tatah etarhi prdchmam hahavo Irdhmandh | 
tad ha akshetrataram iva dsa sraritaram iva asvMitam Agnind Vaii- 
vdnarena iti | tad u ha etarhi kshetrataram iva hrdhmandh u hi nunam 
etad yc^nair asishvidan I sd ^pi jaghanye naiddghe sam iva era hopapati 
tdvat iltd ^natidagdhd hy Agnind Vaihdnarena | sa ha uvdoha Videgho 
Mdihmah “ hoa aham IhmdnV^ iti | atah eva te prdohlnam IhmanarrV* 
Hi ha mdcha | sd eshd ^py etarhi kokala-videhdndm marydda | te hi 
Mai}mdh\ Atha ha uvdoha Gotamo Bdhdganah Kathafh nu me 
dmantrymdm na pratyakaushir ’’ iti | Ba ha uvdoha Agnir me 
Vaikdjnaro muhhe ^hhut sa na id me mukhadnishpadyatai tasmdt te na 
pratyairausham^* iti\ ^Had u katham abhid^^ iti\ Tatra eva tvam 
^ ghritasnwo imahe'* iti ahhivydhdrshts iadd eva ghrita-klrtdv Agnir 
Vaikdnaro mukhdd udayvaht tarn ndiaka^ dhdrayitum \ sa me mukhdd 
nirapddV^ iti | Videgha®^ the Mathava bore Agni Vaisvanara in his 
mouth. The IJishi Gotama Eahtigana®® was his priest (purohita). 
Though, addressed by him he (Yidegha) did not answer, ‘ lest (he said) 

See alsoEassea’s Ind. Ant. rol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 6i5, 

Afterwards prakritized to Videha ? ^ See,Ii.V. i. 78, 6. 
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Agni (Eire) slionld escape from Iny moutli,’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Bik; ‘Ve kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (B.Y* v. 26, 3) 
* 0 Yidegha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(B.Y. viiL 44, 16) ‘0 Yidegha.’ [Still] he made no reply. [Th(F 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ eta 
(B.Y. V. 26, 2). So far he uttered ; when immediately on the men- 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth: 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Eahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers ; but he 
did not bum across the Sadanira, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Yai4- 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Yaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Yais- 
vanara. Yidegha the* Mathava spake : ‘ YS^here shall I abide ? ’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘Thy ‘abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kodaks and Yidehas ; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Bahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied : 
‘Agni Yaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest he should 
escape from*' my mouth.’ ‘ How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘ did it come ' 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Yidegha answered] : ‘ ‘ As thou didst 
utter the words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men- 
tion of butter, Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my .mouth.’ ” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanira, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinptly indicated. At the time when the Shtapatha-brahmana was 
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composed, the Hrahmans had already (as VSTeher remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanira, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanical religion; as Janaka, the king of 
Yideha, appears in that work with the title of samrat,’^ or emperor. 
Thus (Shtap. Hr. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice : Janaka 
the Yaideha put this question to Tajnavalkya. *Dost thou, 0 
Tajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice?' ^ 0 monarch,' he replied, 
^ I know it.' Professor Veber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted : ^‘Tinder the name of Agni Yai4vanara (the 
Eire which hums for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious ; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. The Sadanlra presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), hut from the inhospitable 
-character of the territory beyond ; for the word ‘ sravitaram,’ * some- 
what flowing,' designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp.®^ Even after Yidegha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had ouhivated the country ; 
until, in the time of the S'atap, Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved." Ind. Stud. i. pp. 1V8, 179. 

In the Yocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanira is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanira is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Ko^alas and Yidehas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that Vjo river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant. — ^Weber, as above, p. 181. 

S'^aiap. Br. p, 846 *, Tad ha efaj Janaho Yaid&ho Ydjnavalkyam paprachha 

vettha agnihotram Yajhavallcya ” iti “ veda samrad Ui | See also S^atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2, 1, p, 872, 'where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans hy the same title. 

^ In illustration of this, a line of the Mahabh. ii. 1078, k referred to by Weber, 
which states that BhTmasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin ; iato 
XCimavataJk pdrham samabhyetya jalodbhavam^ 
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Las8«n, Ind. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed,), remarks : Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the Sadamra, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to be the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanira means always ‘ abounding in 
water/ and might be applied to any large river.’’ 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the foILowiag passage from the Mahabharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanira occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. ^‘Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kuruj^gala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing .Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, Maha^ona, 
and Sadanira. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern Ko^ala, they crossed the river Mala Charmanvati, and 
came to Mithila.”®® In this passage (if any order has been pre- 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanira is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be wen defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little cdnsequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their, 
worship advanced firom the Sarasvatl eastward to Behar and Bengal. 


Sect. IY . — Admnce of the Arians from the Doab across the Vtndhya 
Mountains; and their eonfliets with the aboriginal tribes of the Dehhan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Bamayana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

Mahahh., ii, 793: Kuruhhyah prastJdtas t$ tu madhjma KurujdngaXam | 
Mainyam Tadmasaro gatva Kalakutam afitya cha | Gandahm cfia Makadonam 
Saddntrdm tathaim cha j Shaparvatahe nadyah 'krammaitymrajanta te | UUtrya 
Sarayum ramydni drishpa purvam cha Koialam | Atitya jagmur MithiUm Malum 
Gharmanvatm nadm ] ] 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from tlie north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Hamayana. 

“The Hamayana,’’ remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant,, first ed., 
i. 634; second ed., p. 646, f.), “in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arian.’^ 
“It represents Mithila and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvati, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Ba^aratha belongs.’’ Among the persons who were to be 
invited to tiie sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Bamayan^a, 
SchlegeTB ed,, i. 12, 20, ffi (=Boinbay ed., section 13, 21, ffi ; and 
Horresio’s ed., 12, 18, fi.) : Mithiladhipatifk iuram Janahafh dridha- 
vilzraniam ] nislithitam sarva-sdstreshu | tathd mdeshu nuJitMtam | . . . [ 
iathd Kelcaya-rdjdnam vriddham ^arama-dharmiham | haiuram raja- 
BimhaBya sa-putram tvam ilidnaya | A7ige^varam cha rdjdnam Lomapadam 
Busathritam | suvratafh deva-sanhdiam svayam evdnayasva ha | Prdohydmi 
cha Sindhusa'Woirdn Saurdshtreydihi cha pdrthivdn j PdksMndtydn na/ren- 
drami cha sarvun dmya md chiram | “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the ‘ S'astras, and in the 

*^eda8 ■ Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 

ITakayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the Angas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvira, the Surash^ra, and the southern monarchs.’’ 

The word “southern kings” may, Lassen says, he employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Tindhya was still un- 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the INishadas. Thus we are told in the 
Bam., ii. 50, 33^ ffi, Bombay ed. (=iL 50, 18, ff., Scblegel’s ed.; 
and ii. 47, 9, fi*. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage^ which I shall 
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cite at some length.) Tatra raja Guho nama Ramasydtma-samah salchd | 
Nishddajdtyo halavdn sthapatii cheti visrutah | sa irutvd pwiiaha-ryd- 
ghrafh Rdmadh vishayam dgatam | vriddhaih pa/rivrito ^ maty air jmtiVhik 
chdpy vpagatah ) tato Nishadadhipatim drisJitvd durad upaBtJdtam | 
mha Saumitrind Rgmah sarndgaclihad Guhena sah | tarn drtal^ sampa- 
rishvqiyar Guho Bdghavam abravzt \ ^^yathd ^yodhya tathedam te Rama 
him Mravdni te \ Idriiarh hi mahdhdho hah prdpsyaty atithim priyam j 
tato gunavad annddyam tipdddya pTithagvidham | arghyarh chopdnayaoh 
chhigram vdhyam chedam umcha ha \ svdgatam te mahabdho taveyam 
akhild mahl \ vayam preshydh lhavdn lhartd sddhu rdjyam prasadM 
nah ”1 .... Guham evam Iruvdmm tu Mdghavah pratyuvddha ha | 

a/rchitdk chaim hriehtdi cha lhavatd sarvadd vayam \ padlhjtan ahhi- 
gamdch ehaiva sneha-sandarsanena cha j Ihujdhhydm sddlm-rrittdlhjdm 
pidayan vdhyam alravit [ ^^dishtyd tvdm Guha pasydmi htj arogaih 
mha landhavaiV^ | ‘‘There, [there was] a king called Guha, of the 
race of the NTishadas, a friend whom Hama regarded, as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati).®® He, hearing that the 
eminent Etoa had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Hama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Mshada 
king had arriyed, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
■he saw Bama), embraced him, and said : ‘ This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for thee ? Bor who shall find 
a* guest BO dear as thou art?’ He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ^arghya’ (offering); 
and then said : ‘Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine : 
■we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ .... Bama replied thus to this address of Guha: 
‘ We have always heeh honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis- 
play of afPection.’ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said : ‘ Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinsfolk in good 
health,’ ” etc.^°° This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Bama with 

9® See the first volume of tMs work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 317. 

^99 It is singular that a Nishiida should he here represented as a friend of Rama, 

equal to (or, dear as) himself/* and whom he affectionately embraces. The com- 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Tadyapi idrisasahhyain 
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Lis wife aad brother across the Ganges (Eam.j,v SchegeFs ed. ii. 52, 
TV. 4-7 and 68, ff., »= Eombay ed. ii. 52, 5, ff., 74, £P.): and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Earn., SchegePs and Bombay editions ,* ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narratiye, the Bandaka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, w;hile wild beasts and 
Eaksbasas everywhere abound. ‘'The Eamayana/’ says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


hma->saJchpam*^ ity Mina uyapatakesliu ganitam tathapi tad vipra^msliayam] rajmm 
dtanka -balena prayojanamttmt shadvidJui^^hala^sangrahasya raja-dharmatmchcha 
tat-sakliyam eva tH- dik | atra idam bodhyam Niskada - Qulia-vishaye Jddmasya 
dimasamaji, ity evam vadatd VdlmVcina Jddma-samatva-Rdma-8amdna’> 

khydtitvoktya bhagavad-bkaktatvena jSFiskndatve ^pi pui'va-krita-s'ravanddwiattvena 
tasya tattvajnatvam suchitam] “Although such a friendship is, according to the 
words (no doubt of some smriti), ‘ the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ etc., reckoned among the minor jsins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that Valimki, when he describes the Nishada 
Guha as being a < friend dear to Eama as his own soul,’ by speaking of his equality 
with Earn a, and of his being in the same category with Eama, intimates that he 
had, — through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishada, yet by what he had formerly done and heard, — attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

Bum. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1, Gorresio): Pravisya tu mahdranyam 
Dandakdranyain dtmavdn ) Mamo dadarda dardlianhas tdpasdsrarna'^mandalam] 
Bama alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. (s=iii. 16, 33, 
Gorresio) : Na tu jdndmi iam desam mnasydsya mahattaya | Kutrddrama^padam 
ramyam mahurslm tasya dhlmatah ( “ From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot -where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

At a later period, after the commencement of the Hahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan, southern India came to be regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Yyusa cited by Weber (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit,, p. 247, note), it is said : Samprdpte tu kalau kale Vindhyddrer uUare sthiidh\. 
Brdhmandh yajnarahitdh jyoUh^sdstm-pardngmukhdh j “In the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya aro destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomy j” while another law hook, quoted by the same writer, .ays : Vindhyasya 
dakshine hhdge yatra Goddmn sihitd | tati'a Veddicha yajnddcha bhavishyanti Kalau 
yuQB I “ In ths Eali age the Yedas and sacrifices will be found to the south of the 
Vindhya, on the banks of the Goduvarl.” 
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conq[tiest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brabmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Eama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Bama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brabmanical missions. The Eakshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Eama, and render him assist- 
ance, This can only mean that when the. Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Eama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.’^ 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Eakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aborigin^ races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Yedic hymns), 
— or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal- 
ity, — ^there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Ariau colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Eamayana in which the atrocities of the Eakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, 4:hus represents to Eama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Earn., ii. 116, 11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp, 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.) : Mavandvarajah kascJdt Kkaro ndmeka 
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rdhliasah j utpdtya tdpasdfb sarvdn jamstMna-nivdsimh j 12 | 
dJirishtas cJia jitaMSi cha nrisaihiah purushadakah | avalij^tas cJia papas 
eJia tmfh cha tdta na mrisliyate j 13 | tva7Ji yadu-pralhriti hy asminn 
dsrame tdta mrtase | iadd-prahJiriti rahkamsi mprahirmnii tapasdn j 
14 I darsayanti hi hlbhatsaih hrurair llmJianakair api [ ndnd-rupair 
virupais cha rnpair asukha-darhnaih ( 15 | aprahstair amchiVhih 
aampraytijya clia. tdpasdn | pratighnanty apardn kshipram andrydh 
pw^atali BtUtdn 1 16 ] teshu teshv dirama-Btlidneshv ahiddham amity a 
cha 1 ramante tdpasdihs tatra ndiayanto ^JpacTietasah | 17 | makshipanii 
srugd}]idndan agmn simkanti vdrina [ kalaidihS cha pramardanti havane 
samupasthite j 18 | tair durdtmalliir dvuhtdn diramdn prajighdmsavah | 
gammiaydnya-deiasya ehodayanty rishayo ^dya mam j tat purd Mama 
sdrtrlm upahim$dm tapasmshiz 1 dariayanti hi dmhtdi te tyakshydmah 
imam dsramam'\ ^‘11, 12. A certain Eakshasa, called Khara, the 
younger brother of EaTana, herce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthana and cannot endure thee. 13. From .the time when- thou 
hast d^elt in this hermitage the Eakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base {andrya) wretches harass others by 
bringing them, into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. , 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the ' water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested hy these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show , a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics : we shall abandon this hermitage.*' 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Eama encounters 
Yiradha, a Eakshasa, who is' thus described, Earn. Bombay ed, iii. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio's ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.): JDadaria giriiringdhham purmhd- 
dam mahdBmmm | 5 | galhirdk&ham mahdmktrafh vihatam mkatodaram | 

The original ^vords are: AbtMham and avaltya, which the commentator 
explains as ahuddham'’* miditam yatlid hhmaii tathd nidrddm avallya cha” 
nirbhayam diUshya cha | “Unknown, in sleep, etc.^ and fearlessly insinuating 
themselves.’* Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words Imdh vikrUa-darsaiidh/ 
‘^dificolved” [into airl and “changed in appearance,** 
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lllTiaUam dirgJiam- mlcriiam ghora-da/rimiam [ 6 ( msanam 

charma miydghram msard/ram rudhirolcBldtam | trdsanam sarva-lJiutd^ 
ndm vydditdsyam wdntakam j 7 | trin Bmhdihs eJiaturo vydglirdn dvau 
vrihau ^ris%atdn daia | savislidnam msa-digdham gajasya cJia siro mahat | 
avasajydyase kule vinadantam maMspamm\ ‘‘He belield ^ being like 
a mountain peak, a man-eater, ' loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, Imge, huge-beUied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread- 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Heath with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 

This demon, who was slain by Eama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Eakshasa ; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He,^ nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall he buried after the manner of the Eakshasas ; Bam., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19) : Amte ehd^i mdm lldma nihshipya 
huiall wqfa ,| ralcBJiasd^ gata-Batvdndm eska dharmah smidtanah | 23 | 
avate ye nUMyanie teehdfk lolcdh saidtandh | 27 | tatah IcJia-^ 

nitram addya Lakshmamh hdbhram uttamam | ahhanat pdrhatas 
tasya Virddhmya mahdtmanah | 28 | tam muhta-Jcanfham utlcsMpya 
hnkuharnam mahdsmnam | Virddham prdkshipat halhre nadaniam 
lhairavmvanam ) “And, Bama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 


104 'Pile Mskadas also are described in the Pnrllnas as very black and ngly, but 
differ from tbeBaksbasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this worh, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Yishnn-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhag,-Pnr., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them:-— “ Viniichityaivam rkhayo vipanmsya mahlpatek | mamanthur 
unm tarasa tatrasJd hdJiuko narah j kdJcakfiahiv) ^ tihrasvdngo hrasmhahur maha- 
hanuh j JSrasmpdd nhmanasdgro raktaJcahaa tamramurdhaja^ j Tain tu te *mnatam 
dmam him karomiti vadinam | nishidety abrumnis tdta sa nishddas tato ^hhavat] 
Tasya: vams'asitc naishaddh giri’‘hdnanti-‘gocharah j ‘‘The yishis having thus resolved, 
vigorously ruhbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), when there issued from it a 
servile man, black as a crow, veiy short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humhle and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, ‘Sit down’ (pishMa)^ and 
he, in consequence, became ^ Nishdda, His descendants are the Kaishudas, who 
dwell in hills and forests.’* We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padma 
Purana (Bliu.-K.) “ has a similar description, ad^ng to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant beHy,’* 
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BaksLasas ; such, of them as are so interred attain to eyer-enduring 
worlds.’^ . . • 27, Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 

trench by the side of the great Yiradha. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared,^®® loud-voiced Bakshasa, after Kama had removed his foot from 
his throat, he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully.’^ 
This may allude (as “Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribe^. 

The following are two farther passages in which the Eakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the. power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by tbeir superhuman faculties ; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Bam., Bombay ed., iii, 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.) : So ^yam hrdhmana-hhuyishtho 
^dnaprasiha-gano maJidn j tvanndtho ^natMvad ^dma JRdkshasair Imnyate 
Vhrikam j elii jgakya iafirdni munindm Ihdvitdtmandm | hatdndffi 
Hdkshasmr gJiorair laJiundm halmdhd vme | Fampd-nadi-nimsandm anu 
Mandakimm afi [ Chitrakntdlaydndm eJia kriyaU kadanam mahai j 

This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Eakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Kama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by - the Eakshasas in many parts of the foreat. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
Mandakini,^®'’' and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Bam. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (=GorreBio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Edhhasair JDan>^ 
dakdranye laJiulMh kdmarupihhih f 1 1 | arditah sma hhniam Rama 

The sense of the epithet sanku-Jcarna is not clear. It is compounded of 
iankUf a ‘‘pin,” ‘‘peg,** or stake,’’ and harm, “ear.” The commentator explains 
s'ankti by ianku-vat kathinam, “ bard as a pin.’* 

In the sequel, however, Hama encounters Xabandha, another Eakshasa, wbota 
at his request Laksmana burns on a funeral pile in a trench. — Earn. iii. 71, 31 j 72, 

1, ff. (=Gorx. sec. 76, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

Here it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath ; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed., p. 187, note; Eamayana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio*s ed. mptarsU-hliava^- 
nam tatra tatra Mandakinl mdi j “ There (in the country' of the XJttara Kurus) is 
the abode of the seven lisbis ; there is the river Mandakinl and my “Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnath,” printed in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f.j is applied to 
'a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 844, 
347 and 349) about the application of ^he same name to different iti-eams^ 
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hhavdn nas tatra rahhatu | homa-MU iu samprdpte pG/rm-Mleshu 
chdmgha | 12 | dharsliaymti sma durdharsMh Mahhasdl^ pikitakandh ( 
Rdlcshasair dharshitanam chd tdpasdndm tapasvindm] 13 | gatim mri* 
gdyamdndndm IJiavdn nah paramd gatih ] Icdmam tapah-pralhdvem 
^ iahtd^ hantuih nihdohardn j 14 [ cMrdrjitam na clieclhhdmas tapah 
hhandayitum vayam [ lahuvighnam tapo nityafh dukcharam eJiaiva Rd- 
ghava 1 15 [ tena ^dparh na munoJidmo hhahhyamdnd^ cka Rdhshasaih | 
10, 11. ‘‘We are greatly harassed by mimerotis Hakshasas in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Bakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
.power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors/^ 
The^utterance of a curse, it appears ffom this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Yi4vamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Slta, however, 
thinks that her husband Bama has no right to slay the Bakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostiKty with him, and had done him no 
injury/®®" 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Bama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per- 
fectly successful in keeping the Bakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described, Bam. iii. 11, 79 ; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii. 
17, 17, ff.)i Agastyah iti viMyato lolio svenaiva Ica/rmandX diramo 
drikyate tasya pariirdnta-iramdpahah] . . . . ] 81 | Nigrihya tarasd 
iprityurh loldndm hitorhamyaya j dakshind dik kritd^ yena ^aranyd 
punyakwrmand j 82 | Tdsyedam dkrama-padam pralJidDdd yasya rdkslich 
mill 1 dig iyam daksMnd irdmd driiyaU nopabhujyaU 1 83 1 yada- 
prahhriti chdkrdnid dig iyam punyakarmand ( iada-pralJiriti nirmirdh 
prasdnidh rajanlchirdh | 84 | Wdmnd ckeyam likagavato dakshind dik 

^0® Bara. iii. 9, 24, Bomb. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22) : Na Jcathanchana sd kdryai 
gxiluta-dhanmld tvagd \ huMhir miram vind Imitim Rahhamn Randakdiriion 1 
ajparddham vind hantim loko vira na mamsyat$ [ 
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pradahshina | pratMtd ,tns?m lolceshu durdJiarsha Icrura-JcarmalJiih | 
85 I Mdrgam mroddhum- satatam h^dskarasijdGhalottamafi | sandesam 
pdlayams tasya Vindhyasailo m mrdkate | . * • • I ^^1 N'dtrajwed 
mrishdvddi Jcruro Dd yadivd iathah | nriiamsah pdpavriUo vd mtmtr 
esJia tatMndliah ] ^‘79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 

the world by his holy acta, (that hermitage) which oifers relief to 
the wearied, is now in view. . . . Bl. [This is the] meritorious 
sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to manMnd, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 
whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Eakshasas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re- 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Yindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.’’ . . . ^‘90. hTo 'liar, or cruel, 
or wicked," or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here : — such is 
' this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. ll, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(=Qorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, ff.), the destruction of two Asuraa called 
Yatapi andllvala, by this sage, is described; Ihaihadd UUkruro Vdtdptr 
apt chelvahh | hhrdtarau sahitdv dstdm ordhmana’-yhnau mahdsurau 1 56 1 
DJidraym Irahmamih rupam Ihalak samshriiaih mdan | dmantrayata 
mprdn sa iraddham uddikjot nirghrinafy | *57 | ‘BJirdtaram samskritam 
kritvd tatas tam mesJKH'Upimm | tan d/oijdn hhojaydmdsa huddhordrishtena 
karmand \6B\ Tato IhuUamtam feshdrTi mprdndm lhah | Ydtdpo 

nislikramaBV ” eti warem mahatd mdan | 59 1 Tato IJirdtur mohah irutvd 
Vdtdptr mesJio^md nadan | hMtvd hhitvd ia/rlrdni hrdhmandndm mnisk’- 
patat'^^^ I 1 Agadyena tadd devail^ prdrtUtena mahwrsMna \ 

^09 We have here a form of the imperfect ■without the augment, vinishpatat for 
vinirapatat, on "which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
is Yedic {ad-abhavaji drsha^. In Gorresio^s edition the perfect- is 
substituted. In i. 18, 17, the Bombay edition has similarly clia Jehat 

patat^ “ a shower of flowers fed hom the sky,** where the commentator makes a 
similar rcmaik {a^'^ahlidva^ chhmdmajf)* 
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anulhuya Mia sraddlie Ihalcshitah m mahamrab, | 62 | Tatah ^^Bampan^ 
nam^^ ity uMva datva haste ^mnejanam | Ihrciiaram nislcramasv^^ Mi 
IVoalal^ samaihashata j 63 | iada hhashamamm tu ijirdtara'fh vipra^ 
ghdiinam | abra/dlt prahasm Ahlmdn Agastyo mumsaUamah\ 64 | ^^Kuto 
nuhkramitu0b §aktir may a ]jtrnasya Bakshasah | Ihrdtm tu meska- 
rupasya gatasya Yama-sddanam^^ [ 65 | Atha tasya vachah §rutvd. 
Ihrdtm nidhana-samiritam | pradharshayitum drelhe munim krodhad 
, niidcharah \ *‘55. formerly the cruel Yatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony (sraddha). 

57. He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a ^raddha, 
his brother Yatapi, who had been transforined into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, * Yatapi, jissue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Yatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way, “61. The 
i-ishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Yatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, ‘AH is com- 
plete,’ gave him water* to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 

* Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, ^ How can be come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his, brother’s doom, Ilvala began ,to assail Agastya,” but was burnt 
up by the flash of his eye. 

Agastya is again spoken of (Bam., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south : Nirjitd jivalokasya tapasd Ihdvitdtmand | 
Agastyena duradharsha munind daksJiin&oa dih ] “As the southern 

^^0 An explanation of this- legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud., i, 476, He 
thinks it nmy partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Bekhan. The story is told more at length in» the recension of the text 
followed by G-orresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvala asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya,*' also smiling, replies that 
he is himgry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty ' 
whatever in devouring the entire animal ; which he accordingly begs may he served 
up, and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ffi), with the result already told. 

On Agastya see the quotation from Lasson above, p. 409 ; and Caldwell’s 
Xteavidian Grammar. 
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region, nnaBsailable by liying beings, was conquered by tbe medita- 
tive mnni Agastya, tbrougb bis austerities.” 

YibMshana, the brother of Bavana, is represented by bis sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Kama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Eakshasas.^^^ Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Kama, 
having adopted Brahmameal usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Yibhishana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Eama.^^® In the Eamopakhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Eavana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Yibhi- 
shana, on the other hand, prays, ^Hhat even in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield.” 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Eakshasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, Earn. hi. 
22, 8, f. (=Gorr. ed. hi. 28, 18), as being *‘of fearful swiftness, un- 
yielding-in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud,” 

Khara himself is characterized by Kama as the ‘^perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” as ‘‘cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” Eavana is stigmatized as an “ over- 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others;” 
as “ one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 


Earn., Bombay ed., iii. 17, 22 : Vtbk’ishanas tu dharmatma na iu JRdksham* 
eheh'hiitah ( = Gorresio’s ed., iii. 23, 38 : Vibhlshanas cha dhannaima Eahshamciham^ 
va/rjitah j |) 

“8 Bam, (Gorresio^B ed.), V. 91, 20: cha 

Jdahiha^am | Vvacha madhuram vahyam sakka mama Bhavan iii | The Bombay ed., 
vi. 19, 24, has only iti Bruvanam EUmm tu ^arislwajya Vibhlshanam ] ahravil 
Lakshmanam iiyadi ( 

Mahabh., iii. 16,918 : FaraimpadgataByapi nadharme me matir hhave^Aiih^ 
shitam cha bhagavan hraJmastram pratihhdtu me \ In verse 16,197 Vibhishana 
is styled dharmagopta hriyaratili^ “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites/* 

Fakshasdin hhima‘>vegdmm samareshv dnivarttindm | ]!d‘tlajtmuta^varmndm^ etc. 

Earn., iii. 30, 12 (s=Gorr,, iii. 35, 68, and 100) : Nityam brahmamkan^aha. 

Gorresio, IbiA, verse 70 : Kruratmem hrahmauidpishta tyaktadharma supa-- 
pakfii, 

IMA, 32, 12 (= Goxr. 36, 11) : TJehhetdram cha dharmdnam paraddrahhimar* 
damm. 
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the Brahmans had offered with hymns and as a ** snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being/^^^® jSTevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Sita, pronouncing the Yedas, Kto. iii. 46, 14, (~ Gorr. 52, 20).^^® 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Eamayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re- 
ligious worship ; or are they, as well as the Eakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations ? In Eim., iiL 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (= Gorr,, iih 
75, 66), it is said that ‘^Sugriva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends. And we are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Eama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Yedio formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fixe, 
under which had been spread kusa grass.” 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Eto, (Bombay 
and Gorresio's editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Eama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to he in keeping with their other 

^19 Earn., 32, 19 (=Gorr. 36, 11, ff.) : Mmtrair ahhishfutam pmyam a^mreshu 
dvijatibhih l havirddneshu yah somam upahanti mdhdbala^ | Frdpta^yajna*haram 
duih^am hrahmaghnam hruraharinam | 

Jdrahmorghosham udtrayan | In the Mahabh,, iii. 15,981, the sons of Yai^ra- 
vana, ie. Eavana and his brothers, axe said to have been originally sarm veda^vida^ 
iurdh sarve aueharUa-vratah, “all of them learned in the Yedas, heroic, and at- 
tentive to religions rites.*' 

tu te ao *vamantavyah Bagrivo tidnatddhipali | hfUaSnoLh hdmarupi eha 
aaMyartha eha hrityavdn \ See above, p. 157. 

ESm., iv. 26, 29, fP.(=Gorr.25, 27, 28) : Tatas te mnaraireahfham abhiahehtum 
yatJMvidhi [ Matnair vaatraii eha hhakahyaii eha toahayitvd doijarahahhdn [ 30 1 
Tata^ husa^panathyyim aamiddham jatatiedaaat^ | Mantraputena hmiah't huted 
mmtravido janWh || 
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ehaiacteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal iahabitants of the southern forests. 

r need not decide whether it is more, probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the pocfs imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Eakshasas in the Eama- 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Eigveda. The Eamayana, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men/^ as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Eigveda (see above, 
pp, 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Eakshasas, or 
Yatudhanaa as being ‘‘ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies ” 
{almrman^ avrata, a’pmrata^ as practising different 

rites {anyavrata) as ^'godless” {adeva^ adernyu)^ haters of prayer^’ 
{Irahmadvish), as “inhuman’’ {amdmsha), “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes” {yhorchehahhas), as “fiesh-eaters” {hrmydd), “de- 
vourers of life,” or insatiable ” {asutrip), as eaters of human and 
of horse filesh,” (E.V. 'x, 87, 16 : Yah paurusheyena hravishd mmankia 
yo asvyena pasmd yatudhamh) ,* as monstrous in form, and possessed of 


^23 In the Mahahh., xiy. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Eamayana to Eakshasas, is attributed to a Hishada. Axjuna is there 
said to hare arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas ; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice {y(^na*vighmrtham Ugatam), 

In the story of Grautama, already partially quoted, in p. 365, f. from the Mahahh,^ 
the very same epithet of “man-eater’^ (purmhada) which the Bamayana applies to 
the Bukshasas,- is empk)yed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Brahman who re- 
proaches Grautama with sinking into the^ condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘ coming home with a how in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater,” etc. ( . . , , dhamsh-panim dhritayudham | Eudhi- 
rcndwihdngam griha-dvaram tipdgatmn\Xam dpskiva purmhaddhham apad)ivastam 
kshayagatam^ etc.) 
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magical or superEnman powers.^.® It is quite possible that tbe author 
of the Btoayana may have borrowed many of the traits wMch he 
ascribes to his Bakshasas from the hymns of the Bigveda. 

The last editor* and translaJ:or of the Bamayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Bekhan (NTotes to vol/vi. pp. 401, 402); ^'The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Bamayana .monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Bekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.’^ And in regard to the Bakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 

The author of the Bamayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied tbe bated name of Baksbasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Bakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.^’ In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Bamayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Horthem Asia into 
tbe Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin,^*® 
whom they partly drbve before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Bamayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization ; 
since they entered into league with Bama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

In HY., iv. 4, 15, auotber epitbefc, yiz. asas, “ one wko does riot praise [the 
gods]/* is applied to the Eakshases. JDaha asaso Ma&shasah pahi aman druho nido 
miirmmho amiyM : Thou who art to be revered by thy friends, burn' the 
Eakshases who offer no praLe ; deliver m fiom the reproach of the oppressor and 
,ihe reviler.** 

128 Xhe same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Eephaim and the Zamzummim, Dent., ii. 20. 
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south of the Tindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Aryas; 
hut towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their woi^ip. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Eakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Eama, celebrated 
in the Eamayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
•giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Ramayana has 
{Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to Mack collyrium ; attributes to them crisp 
aud woolly hair, and thick lips ; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri- 
fices, is the terrible Kudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio heHeves to be of 
Hamitic originu**^ Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites.^*® Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Eama’s expedition against the Bakshasas to he historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the sanie two races, as some Poranic 
legends relate that Kaxttavirya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

127 la a note (no. 35, voL x, p, 291), to vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes : ** The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the. Eirst Book, 68, 9, ff. (= Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.). It appears to me that this fact represents, nnder a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship, S'iva, -a deity, as I helieye, of the Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo^Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which he wes 
excluded ; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acte of violence at their sacri- 
fices, succeeded in being admitted- to share in them.” In regard to Siva's interference 
with the sacrifice of Baksha, see Wilson’s Tishnu Purana, vol. i., pp. 120, fiT. (Br. 
Hairs ed,), aud the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

1'-® As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of the Bakshasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. See, howe-ci, Bam. v. 49, 1, ff. (= Gorr. 45, 1, fi.) 
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of Para^urama, and somewiiat anterior to tHe “hero of the Eamayasa, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and mad^ Havana prisoner (Wilson, Yishnu 
Purana, Ist ed., pp. 402, 417 ; Dr. HalPs ed. iv. 22, f., 55, £ j and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478).^^® 

In r<^ard to Signor Grorresio^’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitic origin; hut, as we shall see in a 
subseq^uent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber , is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Eamayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications oi certain events and cir- 
cumstances. Sita, (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Eig- 
veJa,^^® and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre- 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Ea^ma as the ploughman 
personified. The Eamayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 

The story is thus told iu the Yishnu Parana, ir. 11, 4: MdJiishmatyam 
digvijayahhyagato J^armadd-jalavagahana^’kfiM^nipanamadahulma ayatnmaiva tma 
jipesha’’depa-‘daitya~g(tndharveda^Jayodbhuta>-madavalepo ^pi Mdmnaji paiur iva 
baddhah sva-^agaraikante sthdpitah | “ When, in thp coarse of .his campaign of 
conquest, Eavana came to MahishmatT (the capital of KarttavTrya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over all the devas, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvas, was captured without difficulty by KarttavTrya (who was* 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a comer of his city.’’ Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according to the Vuyu Pur., Karttaviiya invaded Lanka, and there took Eavana 
prisoner ; but that the choumstances are more generally related as in the Yishnu 
Parana. 

^30 Eigveda,iv. 57, 6, f.I=A.Y. iii. 17, 8) : ArvaehT subhage hliam site vanddmahe 
tvd j TathB nail sabha^'sasi yathd nah siiphala ^sasi | 17 | ( = A.V., iii. 17, Indr ah 
sltdm ni grihmtu tdm Fuslm anu yachhatu | (A.Y., abhi rahshatu) | Sd nah payas^ 
mil duhdm uttardm uitardm sammn | Propitious Furrow, approach ; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7* Alay Indi-a 
plough the Furrow, may Pushan direct her : may she, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.’* See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Yaj. Sanhitu, 12, 70. 

See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410; his dissertation on the Earaatupaniya'Upanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Eamayana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. Jt would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. The reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Eamayana and the Brahmanic period, pp. 37, f. ; 315-318. 
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jSEcyr. ’^.—Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 
jpeninsula* 

Having fumisiied some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Eamayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. were descended from the Bishi Yis^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44, specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had suuk into the 
condition of Yrishalas (or Sudras), from the extinction of feacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Gholas and Heralas 
are stated in the Harivansa to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara.^^ 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Yayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Kanjata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
Yishnu Parana, Dr. HalFs ed. voL iv. p. 117, note 1).^^® Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates : Yayati^ son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.’’ ■ 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

Quoted in the first volume of this work,’ pp. 356, 368 ; and above, p. 364. 

^3* Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 481, f,, together with- other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. ^84 yolume, p, 488’. 

13® The Harivans'a, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Kamata; Kurutha^ 
mad atH ATsrldai chatvaras tasya dtmajah | ^dndyahha Keralaichaim Kolas 
Cholaicha parthimh [ Teahani janapaduh sphltdh Fimdyns Chola h sahemlah] 

From Kuruthama sprang Afcrida, wno had four sons, Panclya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

13® Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff. ; Saptadvlpam Yayatis tu JUvd pritlivm sa-^ 
sayardm | mjabhajat panchadha rcijan puinindm NahusJias tadd ( DUi dakshma* 
pw'vasydm Timasam maiUmn prahhah ] . . . . nyayojayat | j 
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Tayati’s sons, liad declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse : 
“Since thou, though born from within me, dost not give me ifp thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 

The Andhras, Bravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of' the adopted son of Turyasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from tbe language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. YI. — Languages of the south of India, and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit, 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, ^ere 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre-* 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non- Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit.^® I shall now proceed to 

Tat tvam me hridayaj jdto vayah $vam na prayaMasi | tasmat praja 
muchhedam Turvaso tava ydsyati | Sdnkirnachdra'-dharmestm pratilomachareshu 
cha I TUitdiisku eld dntyeshu mudha raja hhavishyasi | Guru^dara-prasakieshit 
tiryag^yoni-gatcsJiu cha \ Taiu-dharmishu papeshu Mlechheshu tvam bhanshyaaiW 
111 verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be tbe progenitor of tbe Yavanas {Turvasor 
Tavandh smritah | ) See above, p. 49* 
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establisli in detafl the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Yarious savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central Jndia, such as the Q-onds, Kols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakpit dialects derived 
jfirom the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re- 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan ; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
dose affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in- their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from, the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell's Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Bev. 
Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
Prom the last-named work I abstract the following details : — There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malay^im, spoken .cd- 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 6^0,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malay alim have the most affinity to each other, and ^et 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages ; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised hy inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two langur 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
be regarded as distinct languages. 

''The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India 
See Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sets of Eve, tlie Eve Gauras and tke iive Bravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Bravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three ; as, though the 
Mahratha and Guijara (^Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Bravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their origihal and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non- Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other sonthern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and tbeir whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.’’ 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. E. W* Ellis, appended to the preface to Oamphell^s Telugu 
Grammar : In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Nfagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. .... 
Keither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit ; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” — 

(p. 2) The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 
^*0 See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Canna^i, etc., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree ; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the afixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots ; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.’’ — (p. 3.) 

“ To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
y, have been taken from the common Phatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here : — 


SANSKBIT. 

Akf to mark, move, move tortuously.- 
to move, move tortuously. 

Afk, to move, despise, begin, move 
qxiickly. 

A^ha^ to sin. 

Achy to boiiour, serve. 

Anchf to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj\ to throw, move, shine. 

Adf to occupy, undertake. 


TELTJGXr. 

Akkaluy to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles. 

Again, to separate, break, 

Agguy to worship. 

Aggalu, to be insufferable, excessive 

Ais, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Anfn, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adangn, to be destroyed, submit, be sub- 
dued. 

Adaru, to shine, shoot at, 

Adalu, to weep bitterly, 

Aduy to slap. 


Kaky to hint desire, go. 

Kakky laugh. 

Kakhy laugh. 

KaJcIchy laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kmh, to tie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kafy to m.ove, screen, rain, 

Kathy to fear, recdkci . 

Kad, to eat, reji.i'. L-, divide, prisc-rve. 

Fach, to cook, explain, stretch. 

Fad, to shine, move. 

Fath, to speak. 

Fan, to traffic, praise. 


KaJcku, to vomit. 

Kats, to play dice, chess, 

Krats, to Want. 

Kalin, to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kadugu, to wash. 

f:S3“ 

Safa’)*® ^ 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 

Kadalu, to move or shake. 

Kadi, to approach, obtain. 

Potato, H 

Fanchu, to ffivide, send away, appoint. 
Fatin, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Fa4u, to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKRIT. 

JPat, to rule, move. 
jFatAf to move. 

JPady to move, be fixed, 
Prt», to praise. 

Tamif to move, 

JBarhb^ £o move. 


TELUGtr. 

Fandu^ to reprove, produce, lie down, 
Fadayu, to obtain. 

Fa?itanyu^ to vow. 

FadarUf to act precipitately, speak non- 
sense, threaten. 

Fannuy to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 

Fanatsu^ to send, employ. 


Vahy to be cooked, move. 

Vay, to be lame. 

Yaoh, to speak, order. 

Yajy to move, renew, or repait. 
Vaty to surround, share, speak. 
Vata, to surround, share. 
Vantay to share. 

Vathy to go alone, Ibe able. 
Vady to shine, surround. 

Van, to souni 


^^|!^’jto grieve, pretend grief, consult. 

Yaffir, to speak ddceitMly, bark as a dog, 
Vanyu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Vrats, to divide. 

Vatt(, to become lean, 

Yattu, to dry up. 

Yaitm, to shine. 

Yaddu, to serve food 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telngu, Oanarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.’' As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not ‘consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by farther details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas." Vith this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Yencaya : 

“ Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the Andhra Bipika, .an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugn, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

^ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Be^yam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan- 
guage.’ " 

Of these the following are examples : — 

SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM, SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. 

Mdmah Mdmandu. Vac Ydccu. 

Yanam Yanamu* Fyau Fivamu. 

[A few examples only ^re selected under two beads. — J.M.] 
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* TadbLavam consists of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters The several modes of derivation . * . . are exemplified 

in the following lists — 

SANSKBIT. TADBHAVA.M. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVaM. 

Bamudrah Bandaramu, Chandrah Tsandurmdu, 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhav’a terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtrl, the S'auraseni, the Magadhi, the 
Pai^achl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Pai^achi (spoken 4n Gandhara, ISTepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apahhransa, spoken in the country of Abhira, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya: 

‘ Hesyam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds ; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
de^yam, or th^ language of foreign countries intermixed with- it.’ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the Adharavana Yyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies.^^^ Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: ^'As it is 
here said, in the country between S'risailam, the station of Bhimeswara 
at jDracharamam, the greater Kale^waram, and, as the fourth, the 

This passage, as quoted in the Andhrakanmudf, is given by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii, note. I am indebted to the late Prof. 
H, H. "Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characters : 
B'rllaila-jBKima^Kdleia^Mahendra-giri^sarhyutam | J^rdharam tu mahat Jcxiti>d 
irlijki dmtcLni cJC dkarot | Trilochmo mahe^a&ya triiulcmcha hare mhm | Trilinga^ 
rupi nymmat tri^&odreahu ganair vritaJi | Andhra-Yishnuh swa^yuio Dant^ma 
JtfiihamhhVina j Yuddhm trayodaia yugdn hatvci tam Jtdhehasottamam | Avasat tatra 
fishtbhir yuto Qoddvarutate | Xaikdla^prahhriti hahetram Trilingam Hi viarutam ] 

1 translate this anew as follows: — “He [the Andhrian Yishnu Wore mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'rWaila, Bhime^vara, Kfile^vara, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eyes, hearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (S'iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, the son of Banu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yngas, resided there with the rishis, on the banks of the Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.*' 
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mountain of MaLendra, in these, holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-de^am, is that now under consideration; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu,* and is thus described in the AppacavXyam (verse) : 
*A11 those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (Shddha-Andhra-Besyam)/ ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, ^erugu^ curdled milk, 
elarihed butter, the earth, padatuka^ a woman, koduht^ a 

son, iaU, the head, nela, the moon, madiy a field, puU^ a tiger, maga- 
vandu^ a man. Mamidi Tericaya then proceeds to the« terms introduced 
iuto Telugu from foreign countries. The following verse is from the 
Appacaviyam : * 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.' 

This is what Mamidi Yencayahas to say about the Gramyam terms: 

Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacaviyam (verse) ‘Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms : these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless;, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot he avoided.' " 

“In the preceding extracts" (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan- 
guages, what remains is the pur^ native language of the land: this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Be^yam terms contained 
in the list taken by Vencaya from the Appacaviyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and . Cannadi. It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond/' 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed/ pp, 19-21, which I omit. Kr, Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“From the preceding extracts and remarks, on the composition of. the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four branches, of which thp following is the natural 
order. Be^yam, or Atau-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India : Anya-desyam, terms, borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language : Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyam (literally the .rustic dialect, from 
Grdmam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-ielugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-desyam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths ; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

“With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil : in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use ; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
iu the low dialect the use of them is mpre general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the Shdra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dmleets ; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as tlie alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“But though the derivation and general terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect cap be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case : in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences iu Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Teiugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “ iNote ” itself. 

Erom Mr. CamphelPs Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Teiugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language: — “The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage E^unva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of tho 
language. It is stated that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Eoyoodoo,^^^ son of Soochundra. . • * 

^*3 «Kiinva said! ‘He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall he considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest.’ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows: Kanvas tu yalha aha 
Andhra^vishmr anujnd^kritasya mad-vyakaranasya droht guru--drohitu 

1** In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre- 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428 : Andhra-natho Mal^ishmr Nuhamhhu^ 
danujapnKd | Fura Svayamhhuvo Manoh kale Kaliyuge Karify [ Kakuk rqja’-varymya 
Suchandrasya tanubhavah | Ahhavat mrm-devaiicha vesh^ito loha-pujitah | “ For- 
merly, in the time of Mauu SvayarabhO, in the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of Kunva, of Andharvan Achary, and of several otter 
ancient grammarians, are not now to he found. All the treatises on. 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named ISTannapa, or JNunniah Bhntt.’^ 

‘‘ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find 'myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.*^ 

In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct/* ‘^In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Hajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books ; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same fime, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Eoyadoo^^® established his residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those pecnliar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, ‘ created by the god Brimha/ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Visbnu, the slayer of tbe Danava Nishambbu, was bom in Kakula as tbe 
son of tbe monarcb Sucbandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind.” 

This is tbe prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at SiccacoUum on tbe 
siver Krishna, and who was tbe patron of Kunva, tbe first Teloogoo grammarian.” 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from tbe Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words.^^ This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain' that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of INunniah 
Ehutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct ; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land ; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, P‘ 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign words.’^ 

“The words included in the first class,, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they axe designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land;^ it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘ current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it, — the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirmative verb — the ex- 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

The following is thp passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 Tatratyals tatsamalapas tathallnah JSarer hhatah [ XdUna mahata 
sarvam iatsamtim svalpa-buddhMih | Asud^dhochcharpamanain sat tadbhavancheti 
sammatam | Viharsha-vyaiyayahhydmcha padardhokti videshktali ] Tadhhavam iti 
Jcathyante Jcalena mahata samah | Brahmana nirmitali mchah purvam Andhreditur 
Karsh I Achohah iti cha hathyanU sup-hrid->dhatu>‘samanmtah | “ The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there, (in Trilinga, on the banhs of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these- tatsama words began to be in- 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsama 
words .were denominated tadbhava from loss or substitution [of lettei's], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
achcha (pure).^* 
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forms of the verb— the tmion of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit j while the Tamil an^ K!ar- 
nataca scholar will at once recopize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo change’s and assume terminations and infiections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.’’ 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages: — ‘‘No person,” he remarks, “who is acquainted with com- 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition, 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro- 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious schools of SUnkara Acharyya and Eam^uja, from about the 
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tenth tQ the fifteenth century a.d. The words then, introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the nbove, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century A.n., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamils This peribd 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was tbe Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the, CuyaJ, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period,* from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they, employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus lolcai ‘ world, ^ becomes ulagu in Tamil ; 
rdjdy ‘king,’ becomes ara^u\ and ra^ ‘night,’ (from becomes 

iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed fi:om Sanskrit or 
tbe northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
-Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives,, belonging to tbe very 
earliest period of tbe literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is ipore cor- 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiianee of all rules ; as the 
Sanskrit in, ‘ sacred,’ into tiru» While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Bravidian tongues in 
the ways just described, — ^it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

It is supposed by some' scholars, &om the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word loka occurs, it is preceded by “ n," that the original 
form of the word was ''uloka,” and that in the texts in question "u*' is not a particle 
separate flom the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, 

loka.’* 
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the Hindi, Mahratti, and other G-anda dialects. Kor (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Hravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The. 
pronouns and numerals of the Brarildian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the case with the yemacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘ national 
words’ and ‘pure words.’ ’’ In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“(4). In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And farther, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or Malayalim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of aU the Dravi- 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanskrit ; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian "dements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition iV regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
ddTeloped\ their language with great ardour and success ; and the finest 
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compositions in. the Tamil language, the Oural and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, "but original in design and 
execution.’’ 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
hook, passim, may he added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and NTorth-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to he acquainted. 


nSn 

nam 

ni 

nir 

viral 

kadal 

manal 

kudal 

niral 

seval 

nilam 

madu 

adu 

kuranji: 


kan 
mukku 
mel 


I 

we 

tkou 

we 

finger 
ike sea 
sand 
a bowel 
shade 
a cock 
the ground 
an ox 
a sheep 
a monkey 
a day 
the eye 
the nqse 
above - 


kir 

kal 

vin 

knrndn 

immbu 

imppu 

Buvar 

ngii; 

tamir 

kinani 

Tral 

tigil 

tinggal 

irul 

toppu 

magan 

magal 

Elan 


NOUNS, ETC, 

below 
foot 
sky 

blindness 


iron, 
of iron 
a wall 
finger-naE 
sweetness 
a well 
the liver 
a inght 
the moon 
darkness 
a grove 
a son 

a daughter 
a husband 


Elal 

vannan 

vannatti 

oru 

irandu 

mundru 

nangu 

eindu 

aru 

eiru 

ettu 1^8 

onbadu 

pattu 

niupattu 

mum 

munnuru 

arubadu 

erubadu 


Tamil declension of manei^ a house. 

TluraL 


Singular, 
Nom. manei 
Aco. maneiyei 
Inst, maneiyal 
CoNJ*. maneiyodu 
Dat. maneikku 
AbuI maneiyilirundu 
Gen. maneiyin 
Loo. maneiyi^attE 
Voo. maneiye 


maneigal 

maneigalei 

maneigalal 

maneigalodu 

maneigalukku 

maneigalirundu 

maneigalin 

maneigalidattil 

maueiga|e 


a wife 

a washerman 

a washerwo- 

one [man 

two 

three 

four 

five . 

six 

seTen 

eight 

nine 

ten 

thirty 

a hundred 

three hundi-ed 

sixty 

seventy 


YEEBS. 


to sprout 
to praise 
to rejoice 
to whirl ‘ 
to sound 
to bend 
to roll 

to suffer pain 
to give 
to come 


1*8 Xhis word, it must he allowed, is not unlike the Hindi 5 ^^, eight* 


irrukkiradu 

it is . 

tuHr 

pemgugiyudu 

it increases 

pugar 

adangu 

to he containea 

magif 

adakku 

to contain j 

sural 

agu 

to become 

kuyil 


to make 

tuval 

ningu 

to quit 

urul 

nikku 

to put away 

kadukku 

niramhu 

to he full 

tara 

nirappu 

to fill 

vara 

valar 

to grow 
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^*(5) The grammatical structure of the DraTidian language is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” Por farther illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Br. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 34, ff*, and to 
the subsequent details given in that- work, passim. , 


SicT, TII . — 'RemlU Reducible from the preceding Sectiom. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of, the rascal differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the" Bravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. Ve 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, Be^ya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consHer that the first class, the Be^ya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of Xing Andhraraya,*^* and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brgdima. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; hut 3SIr. Ellis, informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classic^ in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all-deubt, that the Brayidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and jfundamental portion, no affinity with the 

We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries b.o. From the Vishnu Purana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an Andhra-hhritya dynasty of kings reigned in. Magadha, wnose accession 
Wilson (V.Pm iv. 203, Dr. Hall’s ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years b.o. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 765, 934. 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modiflcatioil known to 
comparative pbilologists, have been ct®5:ived from any member 6f that 
family. There are certain processes and inodes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether ^stinct from 
the Sanskrit, it foUows, at least, as a prim^ facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, Mahxatti, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make nse of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
he at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu gramniarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers; 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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tlie original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they coiild not, as Mann and. the 
Mahahharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. Eor if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, 'be (as in all probability they are) of Arian Aescent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population j for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Adrians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Yindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical ijeligion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers t© the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore iDe compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province jn which they settled ; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of, them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin., And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from iN'orthern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ance with that' sacred tongue, and with its literature ; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular,^®® just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

I may take this opportamty of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab- 
original tongues , both of northern and southern India, but ’has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Joum. 
Eoy, As. Soc., vol. xv., p, 19) ; will here express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact th,at many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Aiian extraction 
affords, therefore,, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of nop-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. ?1, f.) in the Hindi, MahrattI, and other northern dialects, sterna 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non- Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact t^at the 
great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non- Arian in its. descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the aforegoing pages, in regard to the trans-Hinaalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we wbre led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian — J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and 
that the writers of "Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) ; “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes : Sanshrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely ^ 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskiit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words yrill only become possible when an acc^’rate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and cm the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India hrom the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyns : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-West of 
India, from the Indus to the" Sarasvati, began, at length, to move for- 
ward to the east and to the south ; (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Bekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes : and now we 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Bekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended firom the later Allan immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. ' Pirst, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedic 
period, we And the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab ; then ad- 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvati to the Sa^anira, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Boah, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Bekhan ; — affords the 
‘strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
q[uarter olbsely adjoining the north-western comer of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly : the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Bekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Boab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 
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mnst eitiier suppose that both of these two races, the Arian and the 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
who^e languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non^ 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west ; but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than 
in that of the, non- Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus,’ we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps stiE more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310), But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Basyus or barbarous races and the Bravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula- 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Yindhya range, 
and of the Bekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non- Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula ; for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 801), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended firom some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Shkas, Hu^as, etc., are 

In the App., note 0 , I shall quote’ the views of the Ecr, Dr, Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non-Ariau tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I, apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the S'akas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, ff.), even if they have any historical founda- 
tion, can he referred to any very remote period. Epr the time 
at which the Indo-Scythiana, who were repelled by Vikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot he placed much earlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassep’s Ind. Antiq. voL ii. 365, ff., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of fthe Hasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Tedio texts' cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
oommenoement of this volume ; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are Sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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irOTE A..~Page 187, last line. 

On this subject Professor H. Eem remariks in Ms recent dissertation, 
Indiscbe tbeorieen over de Standenverdeeling’’ (Indian 'Theories qn 
the Division of Classes) : ‘‘ That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four,. Vedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Vedas, they mean that there is a triple Veda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses {ricK)^ (2) of verses sung {sdman) and (3) 
of formulas in prose {yajmh\ all the three words being comprehended 
under the name of ‘^mantra/’ Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Veda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Higveda, Samaveda, Tajurveda (wMte and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Bigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Eigveda in the most eminent sense, wMlst 
the Tajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to he proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.’^ p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B . — Page 191, line 22, 

In hi» dissertation quoted in the preceding note,- pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kem says of the Atharvaveda ; Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Bigveda : that has become a sort of, 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics ; whilst another, again, copies wdth confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas lectionis^ 
the same as in the Bigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Bigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of' the A.T. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, BO far as I know, nn one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somev^hat may very 
well he jfound which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indiana 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Bigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahlikas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahlikas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Bigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.’’ 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kem when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.Y. 
to the B.Y.fi:om differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Both writes as follows: “In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Bik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap- 
proaches to the flowing, mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Hik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth maudala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear' completely the 
character of the Atharva- hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one: The hymns of the Eik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Vedic rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn* in which Mitra and Yaruna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, — not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Eebha, Pedu, and others, but JamadagnijYasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
traditioix makes to be composers of hymns in the Bigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Bik^ but is also of later origin.’^ 

In his Dissertation on the A.Y.^ pp. 22, ff., the same author writes : 

If I have above designated the A. Y. as a sort of supplement to the 
B.V., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information regarding the date^ of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain, Bor the rest, this Yoda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. Iishall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.Y., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its forihulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the B.Y., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

Vith a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.Y., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tollable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. G-enerally regarded, the 
1 Abhandlung uber den Atharwaveda, Tubingen, 1866. 
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language of the A\Y, shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Yedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The !A.V. 
also has very many peculiar 'Yedio forms, i.e. foyms which belong to 
the old speech ; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the B.Y., there may not seldom be observed (a) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tvdya for ivd, which alone was in common 
use at a later period : similarly, (i) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view’’ {le, that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves), This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the B.Y. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.Y. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle iUhd but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the E.Y, So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the E* Y., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the E.Y. does not at all 
know the later form evam, but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.Y has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the AY. ' This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These email words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever, its contents may be, provided only that it agrees im 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Houns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occnr with 
equal frequency in hooks of which the contents are different. Yet 
even here a comparison between the BY. and AY. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. ‘^Eita,’’ the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Yedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the AY. as in the BY. ; yet it must smprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more than throe hundred times in the latter. So 
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too rihvm, which the [fe. V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.Y. ; 
ut% which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occmrs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Karu, which the E.Y. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has uhthya only once, the former about forty times. 

‘‘Thej^ld much-employed word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y., and nearly always only in connexion with urj udan 
but once ; the adjective rishva is used forty-eight times in the B.Y. 
and only once in the A.Y. ; the old adverbial form uruya is unknown 
to the A.Y., whilst in the E.Y. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urushyaii, which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the E.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb kan, 
which was afterwards, entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the E.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its use of the verb kalp, which was%so much 
applied in later times, whilst the E.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya^ which occurs indeed very 
often in the E.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 

sense, has the latter meaning in the A.Y. ; in the nineteenth hook 
■4t is used for the five senses. 

“These examples might he increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.Y. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Yedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not he imfnediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.Y. are all of them later than those of the E. Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to bo contemporary with the older hyrnna of the 11. Y.” 
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I am indebted to Professor Atifrecht for the following farther detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.T., which consist 
of entire hyn^s common to it and the R.Y., there are found not only- 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the E.V., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the B.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not mee versdy from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the E. Y., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. IMCuller's Preface to his 
Eigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 18 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. tChe Eatrisukta, one of these Ehilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in books i.-ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth maudala and others of the E^Y., 
which have been attached to the end of other man^alas, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second maudala ; or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the E. Y. 

The Eigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
drst in the Erahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 

i. Religion, 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
E.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of religion ; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Surely the latter. 

1. Yishnu. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the oiTroXKoiy or . as a loka^ala 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), HI 27, 5 ; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Varuna. The A.V. has a hymn to this god, iv, 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to be taken by a 
witness),® but every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the B.Y., There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Yaruna is represented as giving cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. Ecr the rest, Yaruna is treated very much as 
Yishnu. 

3. Indra. lYo particular h 3 rmn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Eigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Hakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

Prom all this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hyinns contem- 
porary with older ones of the E.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the EY., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the E.Y. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-S'arva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named BhaVa and Shrva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the E.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the E.Y., but ser- 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
{felhyah sa/rpebliyo ndmma vid}iema \ ‘‘Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents ’’), x. 4, 23 ; viii. 8, 15 ; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc. ; and it has hymns to NTight, xix. 47-50 ; * and 

* In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, iaxs tva 
mrvair ahki shyami pWiair mav ammhyayana ammhyah putray ** with all these 
bonds I hind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such "a 
woman,” the real name of the person was substituted for the words amt^hyayanat 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident. Comp, A.V. x, 5, 36, 44 ; xvi. 7, 
3 ; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.V, has *atpa^ serpent,*' only once, x. 16, 6. 

^ It is true that we have the same in RY. x. 127 ; but in the A.V. ihc adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 6. On the other hand, the A.V. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.) j and has hymns to Kala and Hama, divinities unknown to the R*V. 
(See vol. V., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Foetryy Imagination. 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in the beautiful hymns to Tishas in the E.Y.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
dights of levity 

iii. Ritual. 

The development in this department becomes clearer and Clearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishtomay anmalay pragajay anuydjay^ (L 30, 
4), mahdnamnly mahdvrata, rdjaauyay vcLja^egay agnihotray elcardtray 
(U'trdiray chaturdtmy ^ancha/rdtray etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
{gajnasya irayo ’^hshardh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yahhaty mshaty svdkdy are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.Y. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.Y. we encounter the terms («) ndma and *^name,’^ 
and “ form,’’ which occur so constantly in the Brahmanas and Yedantic 
literature; (1) pilumatl dyauh, ** a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); {c) hUti and ahsUti, ‘Uransitoriness,” and ‘‘eternity” (xi. 7, 
25) ; {d) the three gunaSy x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561) ; {e) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modem character, 

V. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the E.Y. and the 
A.Y. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The roof" hri has in the E.Y. only the form Icfinotiy and Jmru 
occureT only in x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has krinotiy but laroii quite as 

* These two terms occur also in R.V. x. 51, 8, f. 
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often. The H.Y. uses the root scjs, and not so commonly for “ to 
sleep.’* The A.Y. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the E.Y. it substitutes svap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
R.Y. has only the form d^ut, ‘^to shine;” the A.Y. has this, but 
also ji/utf ‘*to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The E.Y. has never 
tadd for ^*then,” and taddmm only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of iva . . , 
tva, “ the one . . . the other,” is common in E.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of E.Y. x. 71, 7, 8. BwOkara^ ^‘the sun,” in 
A.Y, iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
JVb, in the sense of ‘4ike,” ‘‘as,” disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it^ both so very common in the E.Y. Dris^ “to see,” 
of which in the E.Y. we have the forms driieyam, darsam, drisan, 
adrisran, drimna, never appears in the A.Y., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf,, etc. ; for jyog eva drisema suryam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of E.Y. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage. 

Dmpin^ “a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7;' vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvipa, “island,” perhaps Ceylon). Bydmarh 
loUtam ayas^ “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imdni pdnchen- 
d/riydni manahshashthdnif “these five senses and the mind, manas, a 
sixth.” NTames of seasons : grishma (E.Y. only in the Purusha*sukta). 
Kali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Achdrya, Irahmachdrin,^ xi. 5, 1. 
A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Yeda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Bhana, which in the E.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “ prize,” appears in the A.Y. chiefiy (only rarely meaning “a stake,”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dhwrma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In E.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Naga, “mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1 ; it 
signifies “ not going,” and is a perfectly modem word, as modem as na^ 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older amritd. Bundarlkam 
navadvaram, i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. JVdr^ 
iam lokam, “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing oi the 
* Brahmacharin occurs also in R.Y. x. 109, 5. 
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Hnd in the E.Y. Fanch&nguri (the five-fingered) “ man/’ is modetn, 
Tarameshthin^ of a supreme deity (often with Praja^at^ iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 5, 10 ; ix. 3, 11 ; or different from him, yiii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the E.V. ^‘to see,” has, 

in the R.V., often its oldest form spas, hut never in A»V. except in 
three passages that are taken from the E.T. Fasupati, applied to 
Bhava, e,g. xi. 2, 28 ; xi. 6, 9 ; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the E.T. 
Mdgadlia, “a hard,” xv. 2, 1~4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.Y, 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
BEndus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On tlais subject, a learned correspondent writes; ^^NTo one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.Y. is more recent than every 
part of the E.Y. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
E.Y. is of a much older character than the hulk of the A.Y. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the E. V. It follows om this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the E.Y.,. 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot he allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. Eor the rest, 
it wiU not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Rema/th on Prqfessor KsrvUs conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste ; but as that is the sub- 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as sot forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of Harch, 1871. First of aU I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of tlie most recent in tlie coUectibn of tlie Eigveda, 
wMlst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con* 
aiders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, hut 
in its hearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8) : We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, fiimish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a syhibolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin -of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Uigveda ?’* 

He’ adds (p. S)t ‘‘ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip- 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent.*’ Dr. Hem goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
TTi diart institutionB ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p* 3, that the argumentum a silentio has beCn 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Vedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Hem inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Taina xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, EatRaeslitao, Tastriya-fsliu- 
yant, and Huiti [words which are rendered in hTeriosengh's Sanskrr 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, kntumbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
‘‘religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work- 
man.’’] On this he remarks, p. 11, “It is thus established that ac- 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the -work of the Indian Brahmans,” In like manner, Professor 
Kem considers (p. 11) that the third class, Ya^triya fshuyant, cor- 
responds to the Indian Yai^ya, being composed of the same elements ; 
and that both designations are very ancient j and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the S'udras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p, 13) as pro- 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds : 
“ If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Ya^na xix. 44 ; ^This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is au unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 18) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of 'the Tasna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recoguize only three. The word hy which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is au entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else- 
where. Thermo is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth cl^s is here interpolated ; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown /to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kem demurs to this 
assertion Vitliout proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
cumstance; that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned ; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Ya^na xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian faith;’’ and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religions worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vaesu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, '^villager,” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Ger manic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without auy limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. ' However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Ariau nations? 
Professor Kem leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
hack into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
exists I from the eatliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque ad nauseuih, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
Bukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kem 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may he abused; hut in this 
case its application seems to he perfectly legitimate. Por the rest, it 
should not he necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Poes it not read as much like a-set of verses from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns If that he not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words ‘*vaisya,’^ ‘‘sudra,’’ prishadajya,” <‘sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in B.T.' i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
‘*loka^^ not loka’’ (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, e.v.) 

Professor Kem urges that in the estimation of th6 author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as .the sun and moon. True ; hut 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Pid not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Hern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. Por 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
« $euse). But this transformation did not cause itself. Pid, for instance, 
Taisya impose on himself the restriction that he was hot to 

’ Tills does not of course mean that the Purusha-sUkta is contemporaneous with 
the Mahabhurataj and is not in some respect* «f a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Pmnisha- 
Bukta (see above p. 161, end of note 181) ; and neuter plural forms like visva in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.T. is properly a gleaning of h 3 Tnns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and oontains compositions in regard to the 
anthor^ip of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a ^gleaning** 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, tEe iunctions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Erahman, etc. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Eomish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Hrahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

^‘The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between' the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated frond each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races — ^like 
nations — ^were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modern times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons- of different classes were also rare. Let it he recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in 'Home. 
Hence the greatest weight is to he attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conelusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

^‘I am not aware on what evidence Professor Eem founds 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Camhyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian hooks say of the so-called Khetndas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Camhyses said to him quite correctly vofMov ovSepa 
€^€vpi<rK€iv, 09 K6Xev€t crupomeeiv ^ ^ must first 

he told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi’s Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning, marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qa^tu. 
(hvaetu), — or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which ever 3 rwhere reckons hv [=qj as a syllable; e.g. 
qAthia [hvathra] as trisyllabic = huathra) to write it, — ^ha^tu, means 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea* of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘everything relating to marriage appears, to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Eathesta, and Yastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a ‘‘huiti” or ‘‘vaesa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains ‘‘ vaesa” rightly. In the Yeda 
also ‘‘vesa” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a “proletary^’ docs not appear to he in conformity with the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from ‘‘hu” := “su” (compare ‘‘prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which those classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabukry. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
‘‘athrava” (crude form “atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“ atharvan” ; while the Zend “ rathaestao ” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ratheshtha.” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bbhtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon : “ (a) The fire and soma priest, E.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest) ; E.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2 ; a brahman, Medinikosha, 
n. 164 j (h) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, E.Y. vi. 16, 13 ; vI. 15, 17; x. 21, 5j i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. 83, 5 ; A,Y. xviii, 3, 54. With, miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, E.V. x. 87, 12, 
etc.’’ In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiioker, s.v. interprets it as (1) A hrahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medinikosha, that atharvan” is a synonym of hrahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the E.Y. given by Both (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : ix. 11. 2 (==S.Y. ii. 2): jLhki te madhuno. 
payo athcLT'vdno aiiivdyuli | devam devaya devayu | The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : somam madhu- 

mattamam ghanvidTh sinoJiad atharvani \ ^^Let him (the :)rishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.”. By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Both. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as = ahiihsalce ^gnau [ yadva Hharvd risUh [ tena nirmatUto 
^gnir upachardd atharva ” ity uchyate | Into the innoxious fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘atharvan.’” Yaj. S. viii. 56 : AtharDd updmhriyamanah \ “It (soma) 
becomes ‘ atharvan ’ when being brought.” Here, Professor Both says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows: 
Kandanartham updmJiriyamanah dmyamdnah somo Hharva-ndmako Iha^ 
vatL) B.Y. vi. 47, 24: Daia rathan prashtimatah iataiii gdh atharva- 
Ihyah 1 Aivathah Fay me adat | ‘ Asvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayana 
explains atharvalhjah as atharva-gotrebhyah riehihhyah | “Bishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” B.Y. x. 48, 2 ; Aham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah \ “ I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Both, s.v, vahhah, seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word emp%ed in the 
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Veda for prieat was at first ^‘braliman,” and subsequently ** brabmana/* 
the son of a brahman.’’ See the first toL of this worh, pp. 242, 

If ^^athmran” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 

brahman” and “ brahmana.” 

The crude form of ‘^rathaestao,” as given in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
**yathaestar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Eig- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, ‘^riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Vaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows; JL 
'brahman Irdbrnano braJmavarGliasl jdyatdm | a rdshtre rdjanyo 
iurah iskavyo Hivyadhi mahdratho jdyatdm | dogdhin dhenuh | vodhd 
^nadmn I dkuh sapUh \ purandhir yoshd | jishnuk ratJiesJithdh salheyo 
yiivd d^sya ycjamdnasya jdyatdm 1 “ 0 priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be bom in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
'(‘maharatha’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘rathe- 
shtha,’ a polite youth, he born to this sacrificer.” Eere it will be 
observed that the word ‘‘ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Eajanya in the early part of the sentence ; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
hut a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit ; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Eoth,, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, fi., the views 
of Prof. Haug, op the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the ‘‘Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“ Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ”) read before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states — 

(a) regarding the Pumsha-siikta : “In any case it proves that the 
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caste-system m India is very ancient, and existed already in the Vedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Vedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth booic, em3 than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But tlie ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity : in. particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajnrveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
Wnich were formerly practised in India. 

(3) “But even if it were to he admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Ajian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [E.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Bajan, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Bajanyas instead of Bshatriyas), — a circumstance which 
plainly, points to a distinction of castes. 

(c) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, shoxild have been suddenly formed ia 
tha later Yedic period. 

(i?) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Eigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may he a different one,’’ [i.e, the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
,then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not he overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial ia 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e, those who 
caused the sacrifice to he offered (yajamanas), are called ^givers’ ia 
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general, also Hhe rich/ (maghayan) without any mention of their 

caste ITow as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Yai^yas, — as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the S'udras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda, — the Ycdic poets had no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that tlie names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.^’ 

(e) Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can he adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zondavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to he found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ^ priest,^ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Bathaestao, ‘warrior/ (3) Yastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’ (4) Hiiitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) Ho further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes -are contained in the Zend writings ; hut we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already 'formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate,a sacred text to any one else hut an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, lYest.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “Ho one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste, — 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Yodio period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion wRicli I liaye lately discovered in tRe Zendavesta to tlie initial 
'verse of the Atharvaveda/’ 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof, Haug, after 
explaining that in the Yedic age Zahatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Bik verses ; and' that even Kavasha Ailusha, the son of a slave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, fi, note 85), adds : Nfot- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a- participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.’* He then quotes the 
text R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers 'to and compares i. 108, 7, 

I add a few remarks, on some portions of Prof. Hang’s argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Haug now 
states Ms opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

(b) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, 
^kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (E.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i, 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii, 13, quoted below, where the word rajan” is 
employed for Bajanya. In E.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a ‘^king.” In E.Y. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, 
s.v, ‘‘raj an.” 

(o) The Yedio period was of considerable duratipn. Professor Haug 
himself estimates thb period during which “the bulk of the Sanhita” 
was composed to have been from 1400 — ^2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com- 
mencement of Yedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i: 
47, f. The entire Yedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

{d) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-oecurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to Lave 
then existed,* and to have home the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to he so exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed 5 and might in niany 
passages have admitted of allusions to the exist^ce of castes. 

(e) The ohservations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p, 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, ffi, in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (25.1 5) is to the 
following effect : Alrdhmam^h tu mmyanU S adra-puiram anaipunat | 
trishu mrneshu jato hi Irahmanad-hirdhmano hhavet\ They regard 
from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a S^dra woman [by a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.G. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be U Brah- 
man.’’ And Manu says, iii. 18, Sudrma lharyd S^udrasya 8d cha 
svd cha miah smrite 1 te cha svd ohaiva rdjnai cha td& cha svd^ cV dgra- 
janmanah\ ‘‘A S'udra female only can he the wife of a S'udra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may he the wives of a Vi^, i.e.^ Yaii^ya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Eajan, i.e. Eajanya; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Erahman.” From these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


NOTE O.—Page 258. 

The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion, 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
tiie midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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tlie languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion ^hd in- 
ventioni The ohKvion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted ; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superRuous. And as regards 
invention, I find no dijfficulty in tliat either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute’ origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.” — A. W. von Schlegel, de 
Forigine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Eoyal 
r*Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


NOTE E.—Fage 277. 

Mr. Q-eldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that ‘‘language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between tbe races and 
tbq languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “ not even piim^ facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a dose assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies/’ 

The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was' a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of* social relations, L^guage was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution, It would not reveal a people's genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

Should it ever he proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, the sole valid inference would he, that ai some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon aU the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.” 


■ NOTE D^.—Paffe 287. 

** Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, • 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similanty of speech which existed in. 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achasmenidse, (2) that of the later Acheemenidas, (3) the dialect of 
the Gathas,® (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also he embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, thedast two to eastern, Iran. ’’^Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achaemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, ^*we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin,” (See above, p. 440, 

® [It is soHTcely neccssaiy to eay that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Gfttli a dialect, described above, pp. 115 , ff.— J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 18, lie remarks: ‘*We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old'^ Indian. IVot a few such 
peculiarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar* 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter 2 , which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian 8 into A.’’ — (See above, 
pp. 313, and 315)« 


NOTE K—Fa^e 296. 

Bigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ajasmm yasmin hJce 8V(»r 
hitam I Tasmin mam dhehi pavamana amrite lohe ahsMte j Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatrdva/rodhanam divah | Yatrdmur yahvatlr dpas tatra 
mam amritam hridki | YatrdnuJcdmam cha/ranam trindhe fridive divah | 
Lokdh yatra jyotislimantas tatra rndm^ etc. | Yatra hdmdh niJcdmdicTha 
yatra hradhnasya vishtapam j Svadha cha yatra iriptischa tatra mdm, 
etc. I Yatranandaioha moddicha mudah pramuda dsate | Kdmasya 
yairdptdh Icdmds tatra mdm^ etc. | ‘‘Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Taiva^vata 
(Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.’’ Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikama, renders svadha and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.’* 
See the fifth voL of this work, pp. 284, ff. 

NOTH' 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Hr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma- worship of the Arians.’* 
Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks ; “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking to preserre the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter df the greater im- 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. Por as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems hud developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Yeda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions ' are, indeed, compara- 
tively few j hut the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the ' more striking j as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Tima, son of 
Yivahghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, son of Yivasvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama, is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (E.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima/^ 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] '^But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the^-most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma- worship of the early Arian race. 

Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, ^ to beget,’ and also, but 
especially in the Yedic dialect, to * drop,’ or ‘ to press out juice.’ In 
later Indian mythology Soma, means the moon and its deity: but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, audits 
juice. This is the asclepias aoida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex- 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant,® plucked up by the roots^ is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves ; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared ) ; crushed between stones by the 

® Oompaie Stevfenson's Translation of the Samaveda, p, iv. This work is re- 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Erahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The £uid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, an'd brought into a state of 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs ta 
accompany this ceremony ; and the Eigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages .which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage ; they long for it (as it does for them) ; they 
axe nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication : this is 
the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Asvins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates Shkra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

“If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in. the fountain of life. who 
drinks of its juice 'never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree hears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles tbe vine, is knotty, and. 
has leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Ya^na, iii. 5, it is said haommcha para-haomencka ^ I reverence 

the Haoma and the Bara-haoma/ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch,^'' hut what this plant was is not certain The plant 

10 The paragraph m which this mformation is found (of which Windischinanii 
cites only a few words) is as follows - 

Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46. ot /xep efpat S6o KaOditep Ivrird^ 

Xvovs, rhv fAv kyaBiav^ rhv Bh (jiadKrn Br}p.mpy6y ol Bh rhy filv Osby, rbv Si 

^cpou Baifiova, KoXovcrty ZapSacrrpis b fidyos,ty w9yTaKL(rxtXlots Irefft rmv 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm 'that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India; Ahura Mazda causes the 'v^ite haoma to grow among the 

numerons kinds of trees A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured {%airigaond), just as in the Veda. 

^*But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians ‘and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vqdas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p. 98) ; and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Kigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Ya^na, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 

TpcSiKoiv y€yov4vai irp^cr^^repov tarropovatp* Odros odu iKoXei rhu *npOfid^ 7 }v^ 
rhv Se 'hpaifidviov' KaX vpacravetpalyero rhy fiey ioiKeyat ^arX fjiiXi<Tra r&v ala'$ 7 }rcoy, 
rhy iii-vaXiv cric6r(p KaX ^yyoic^' fxia-oy 5^ afKpdiy rhy Mldpriy flyar Bih KaX MlBpjjy 
Ilfpirat rhy p.€(rfTV}y Syo/ad^ovcriy' jah evtcraia Bveiy KaX ‘Ttp -5e 

aTTOTpdiraia KaX crKvOpuird, TlSay yap rtya k6vtopt€$ ip.a>p.i Ka\ovia4yT\v iy SKpup, rhv 
“AStju ayaKo^ovyrat KaX rhy crKdrou' eJra pi^ayres a^pari \vkov (r<pay4yroSf eh rdyrov 
iK^4povcri KaX f^iKTovaru KaX yhp rSiy tpvray yopi^ovcri ra pev rod kyaBov 
Becj, rh, rov kokou Balpoyos elvar KaX rm Qday, SKTTrep K^yas /cal hpvtBas koI 
Xepraiovs ixhovs, rod ayaBod' rod Sk <pa6\ov robs iybSpovs cTvai, jcai rhy 
tcrelyopra rXetorovs €bhatpoyiCov(rt. 

For some think that there are two gods, as it were "opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon ^,as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Oromazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator: He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
omomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness ; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they emry it to a sunless spot an^ cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon *, and some animals, . as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-nrehms, to the latter ; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last/* 
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9tli section ^begins thus : ‘ In early morning Haoma came to Zaratbus- 
tra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, ** What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?*^ 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour , me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise,, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.** Then Zarathustra said, ^‘Eeverence to 
Haoma.” * Haoma is here called * remover of heat, or sickness,’ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Eigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amivahd, 

* the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Ya4na clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
■the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first - was Yivaiihat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be bom to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

‘‘ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Eigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 
‘By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Yivanhat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

Compare Spiegers translation of tbe same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note i lie remarks : Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined* Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. Windischmann^s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias acida; the 
I’ersian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.’* 
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offspring, — ^Thraetaono and sons who destroyed tlie Alinmanian 
monster* The, heroic age of the conffiot of light is thus referred back 
to Haoma, whilst in the Bigveda (i. 91,, 8), * Soma is inyoked to 
‘deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Eakshasas, 

“ It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Eishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaspa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation, 

‘^'When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are Jware^a^ Zend, == svarsM^ Sanskrit 
(E.Y. i. 91, 21), ‘giving heaven;’ mrethrajaoj Zend,=«?/*t^ratAa, Sanskrit 
(E.Y. i 91, 5), ‘ destroyer of enemies ; ’ liukhratm^ Zend, := mlcratuh, 
Sanskrit (E.Y. i. 91, 2), ‘ offering good sacrifices/ or ‘ wise,’ or ‘ strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further detads of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s “Main Eesults of the later Yedie Eesearches in Germany” 
(Journal of Ihe Amer. Orient. Society, Hi. 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Eigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pavamanyas^ ‘purificational.’ . . , . The 
word soma means simply ‘extract’ (from the root to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnish^es, like ihe latter, an abundant milky 
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juice^ wRicli, wh.ei?. fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. la 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner' perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual was prompted to, and capable "of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers ; the plant which aflhrded it became to them the king of plants ; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity 'of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occuriing in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
fammanya hymns of the Yeda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest, 
strains of adulation and veneration^ all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
h 3 iTnus compose one whole hook of the Hik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, hut the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Yedic religion.’* 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the afSnities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516 ; 2nd ed., i. 617) : “ It should first be. 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape ; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ^ nearest relations and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, systefn. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha S'pentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans ; the Yedas re- 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. . The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separatioa of the good and eyil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
*who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Yeda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water ; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common fonndation.^^ 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Tima, and of other points of con- 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed. i. pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes : These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 

and the Arian Indians, cannot he explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after .the separation of 
the two. nations; and in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion hy a division in their opinion^. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.’^ 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German. 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, €.), on the legends of Eeridun and Jemshid, and on the 
** highest gods of the Arian nations;’’ and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume ; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Stndien, iii. 448. In the voL of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for . 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show hy an example, 
'‘how the Veda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, tht? Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character ; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,”' 
reprinted in “ Chips,”!. 81, fl. 


NOTE G.—I^age 806. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Blphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, if. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances •which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mx, Elphinstone, and then proceeds : 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race ; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
otherj and the similarity which we find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even ^though the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled’ a question as before.” Compare Mr. Celdart’s remarks 
in note 3), above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that ^^this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion ; hut they ‘prove nothing regard- 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time/ [Elphinstone] ; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the foUowing considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “ a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prim^ facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the Hue as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE K.—Paffe 315. 

“ The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. Eor our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made.* The 
Iranians may have immigrated into thePanj§,b along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves firom the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Yedic era. INo such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify ns in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Yedic period. The great 
majority of the Yedic gods and of the Yedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
Batisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Yedio period.’^ Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
znr vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


KOTE L—Pa^e 816. 

“ It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc- 
casioned the separation of the Indiana and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a deuTon among the Iranians under the form of daeva; and Indra as 
Andra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not he denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two. nations; but this opinion should 
not he regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to he an 
kistorical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to he regard'^d as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany* 
This ^ualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been trantl’onned into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to tbe new 
moral system. It appears to me that tbe opposition between tbe 
religious conceptions of tbe Indians and tbe Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zaratbustra, as some 
bave assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On Andra see tbe 5tb vol. of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 


I70TE Z,—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi, 16, has tbe following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

^’OpT! Se Bti^cofcev ttjv S'rjptfcrjVy rd re /caXoufieua fc, r. X. 

Tbe country of Serica is sxirrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., tbe 
Annibian, tbe Auxacian, tbe Asmiraean, tbe Casian, tbe Tbagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal ro KoKovpevov ^OrropOKoppa^, o5 rd Tripara eirix^i fioipa^ 
p^0 %crT ical pocrr X0. [Another of these ranges] is .that called 
Ottorocorras, tbe limits of which extend from 169^ 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Td fiep oifp dpKrtfcdrepa S'r)pcfcf]^ mravipLovrac Wvrj 
6 pc 0 Tro(j}ar/&v* ‘‘ Tbe northern parts of Serica are inhabited by tbe 
- tribes of tbe Anthropophagi” (men-eaters). Tbe Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal fiecTTjfi^pcv^raroL rrapa rd Kal ^7}piKd opr} ’Otto- 

poKoppav* And soutbemmost of all, near tbe Emodian and Serican 
' mountains, dwell tbe Ottorocorrae.” 

Among tbe cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in bis 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'JET ^OrropoKopa rrjv fjb&^lo-rriv fjfjtApav e)(ei &p&v iSyo ^ccrra* 
/cal hbicrrTjKep ^ AXe^avZpela<^ wpo? em &pat^ kirra. << Tbe greatest 
length of tbe day in Ottorocora is nearly 14J- hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards tbe east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind, 
Ant, iii. 94, ; and for tbe position of Ottorocorra, tbe map at tbe 

end of tbe same volume. 
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NOTE 1L.--Page 334 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant. Ist ed., 
i., p. 52B, fl. ; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.): we assume that the Arian 

Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, We should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the gods 
to exist to the. north of India.^^ The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyanem Yaejo as the first created country : this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth's temperature still floated 
in the legend. "We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to . be meant, etc. [The 
next paragraph will be q[uoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added; ^‘It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

12 Lassen’s idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “daily prospect of the snowy summits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains/’ and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and cloudless sty,” etc., would point out the “north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. : — 

'-Oi/\v/JLrr6vd*y S6i <pa<r\ Oeav e5os acr<paXls oiel 
oi/r’ &v4jjLOt<rt rivdcrcreTai, efire iror’ 

A€{f€raiy oijre ixiTiXyarar dXXd atOpT} 

Ueinrarai 5’ iind4dpojX^p aXyXrj, 

Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Eepose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled dydvpKpos^ “ snowy/* 
in Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “ snowy ” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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cotmtry. . . • . The means of arriving at a conclusion •on. this sub- 
ject are uncertain; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus, led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antique, p. 134, quoted in jJTote M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibelrwerh, voL v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks : — The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Ajian 
races of Bactda, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con- 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiana ; and the third Bactria, The progress of the 
Arians whih their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and, west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named coimtry can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con- 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands jtist 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the. most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged wintm* alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 

have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 

/ 
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THE BIHIKAS, GMBHIBAS, ETC., AS DESCEIBEI) 


irOTE h.—Fage 354. 

In the Asiatic Eesearches, voL xv. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karna Parva, or viii*^ hook of 
the Mahabh., verses 2026, ff., in which the manners of the B^lkas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig- 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troyer’s Eajatarangini, voL ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahikas dweUia thus defined (verses 2029, jT.) ; VahishlrUdh 
mia Gangaya olut mhishhritdh | Sarasvatyd Yamunayd KwuhJietrem 
cMpi ye | FancMndm Sindhu-shaeJitandm mdinam ye^ antardiritdh | 
Tan dharmavahydn aiucMn Bdlilkdn fwrivwrjayet 1 ^‘Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahikas, who are outcasts^® from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the Sarasvatl, the 
Yarnuna, and Xurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athaoha 
nrityanti ei^iyo mattdlf. mvdmsa^ | Nagardgdra-vaggreshu mUr mdlr 
yanule^pandh^ etc. The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar- 
lands, and perfumed with unguefits, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc. ; with much more tp the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff,): Famhanadyo mhmty dd^ yafra nmrifya 
^arvatdt | Arattd^ ndma JBdhlkdh m teshv Aryo d^yahwm ‘oaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Araftah ndma U deidh SdMkaih ndma tqjjalam>\ Brahmand- 
jpasadah yatra tulyahdld^ Frajdpateh | Vedo na teihdih mdyancha yajno 
yajanam, eva cha | Yrdlydndfh ddsamlydndm annam devdh na Ihxmjatd | 
Fradhaldli Madra^GandJidrah Araft^ih ndmafa^. JDiasdh | Vaedti- 
Bindhusauvlrdh iti p'dyo HikuUitdh | In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahikas, called 
Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two Aays. . . . The name 

These expressiona, «dliamia-tJa%o»” and seem to contain a 

play on the name of the Bdhthas. This tribe is mentiontl in the S', P. Br. i. 7, 3, 
8, quoted aboYe, p. 202 ; where it is said that they gaye to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia- 
tory aUusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana did not hold them in such low esteem as the speaker in the Mah^- 
hharata. See also .the quotations from Panini in note 142, p. 364. 
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of tlie country is Aratta ; the water of it is called Bahika. Therja 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Yeda, no Yedio ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Yratyas and servile peQple. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khasas, Yasatis, and Sindhnsauviras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same" j30untry 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra ^'ai Brdhmam hhutvd tat'o Ihmati Kaliatriyah | 
VaiSpah S'udra^oha 'Bd%lka& tato hhavati ndpUah | Nd^itaklm tato 
Ihutvd punar hhavati Brdhmanah | Bvijo hhutvd oha tatrawa punar 
ddso ^hhijdyate \ Bhmaty elcaJi huh viprah prasrishtdh hdmachdrinah [ 
Gandharah Mdd/rakaschaiva BdMhdichdlpachetasah. There a Bahika, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Yaisya, or a 
S'ddra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah- 
man alone is born iu a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahikas ; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Ptajatarangini, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thu's 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrildre Odndhdra - hrdhmands iata^ 1 
8amdna-6zld8 tmyaiva dhruva^ U ^pi dhijadhamah | Bhagim-varga- 
mmhhoga-nirlajjah Mlechha-vammjdh | SnmhcL-sangati-mUdieha ddra- 
dah. - santi pdpinah j .Vastulhdvais tathd hhdtya hharyyd-‘Vihraya-‘ 
hdrinah * | paropahhogUds teshdih nirlctiyd^ tarhi yoshitah | “ Then 
the Gandhara Br^mans seized upon rent-free lands; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disppsition as that . [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Miechhas, are^so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Thek 
women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vOl. ii. 317) that the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passag'e pf the Mahahh. named generally Bahikas and Arattas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely he doubted that the former ^the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. ^ . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Baj, X. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Ees. xv. 105); ‘‘According to the Mahflbh. 
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the G-andhari are not only met -with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the Airarati (Eavi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indus^ when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Eaj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west- 
ward as far as the modem Candahar.’' In his Yishnu-Pur,, 1st ed., 
p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gandha^as^ These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaridse.'’ See also Eawlinson^s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE 'K.—Page 356. 

lassen, Ind. Ant. i, 527, remarks as follows : “ The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Tarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Tur^n, and Ehamil are Tajiks and speak 
Persian; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia : so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this, range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the vaU'eys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, a^nd that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrian kings.” — ^Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhsh^ is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36*^ and 88® north, and lying eastward firom 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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JTOTE H. — 396, mte 83, line 6. 

The passage of the Sktapatha Brahmana here referred to is as follows: 
xiii. 8, 1, 5 : Cfhaiussrakti ] devds cha amrdi cha uhhaye prdjapatyah 
dikah/o aapa/rdhanta \ te devah asurdn sapatndn hhrdtrivydn dighhyo 
^nudanta | te ^dikkd]^ pardhhavan | tasmdd yah daivyah prajds chatus'- 
arahtmi tdh smaidndni Tcurvate ] atha yah dmryah prdchyds toad ye 
tmt parimandaldni \ te ^nudanta hy endn diglhya^. ** Four-cornered, 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular], ‘‘They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE O.—Fage 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, via,, whether the indigenous 
ormon-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-SanSkiit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Joum. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. Xn. for 1849), “It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link bcftween the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition the.t the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds : “ The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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■Waisyas; into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, haying a different religion, and different customs 
. and manners; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
uubdued, and in great numbers, expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The lan^age of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.’^ The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then‘“ discussed by Ur. Stevenson in various papers in 
‘ the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. 2)r. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre- Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, ands their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. aud 69, ff. of Ids Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem' to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Durther research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, hut their 
presence does not yet appear to he proved ; and he therefore cpnoludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
he placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Eev. Dr. J, Wilson, who in his Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes: — The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in tlieir forms than in their sounds. They differ very spmch 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in tiie south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Maiayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws hut little light on the 
M^athl; and though they may he classed in the same tribe of 
languages,, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to he explored hy the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.*’ Begarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
^re themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Bravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so eafy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech ; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians- 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselvee 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con- 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Dorns, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affini ty 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vemacularfl. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earKest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals,> 
Bhnis, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second, The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peamsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third, We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to fonn 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth, The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Grermanic stock, and last of aH from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other nu 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying ^different parts of India, were m 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system ; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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i. l^age 47, lims 21-24, 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtri, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term '' as they all embraced a tatsama*’ and a tad- 
bhava ” element also. He could only, when using the word “ 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. J^age 249, limn 18, Jff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astii does not cor- 
respond to the Latin eBto^ which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatat^ etc*. ; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek He also states that sani'i^ (Sanskrit) 
is not = &unto (Latin) ; and that the Greek m, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dszs, daii, but to the Yedie d$ (compare Bbhtlingk and 
Both 8.V. 1, a8\ where Panini vii. 3, 97, and E.7. x. 8 m, 7 ; x.129, 

3, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp, Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii.p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsam, dsiSf "dsU, and as, as corresponding to the 
Greek en^ es^ es, m; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of hia 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esid (&r.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit asiu, and mnio (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 

Hi. jPag8 250, Ime 14. 

dadarSa^ correspond both in sense and sound to dericd, dedcrka* 

IV. Page 251, lines 2o-27* 

Instead of the Sanskrit navaid^ samatd, laghutd^ such Yedie forms as ^ / 
aTish%a%dt% devatdiif sim^atdtiy should have been given as the moro 
exact ecj^uivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted# 

See Poppy's Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., voL Hi. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
seneeta, juventa, vindieta^ are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navata, etc.), and 221. See mao jacmexcJier's Compendium, 
Srd ed., p. 425. f. 

V, Page 251, lines 28, & 

Compare mtli the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tis and st$, the Latin 
mnSj mentis; ars^ wttis; fors^ fortis; and vesiis. See Schleicher^s 
Compendium, p. 437- 

Ti. Page 253. 

In the appendix to Ms edition of Xrjjyalaladatta, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms wMch correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1 ; and 289, line 6, and note 66, 

See Hohtlmgk and EotMs Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh; ivhere rodhati in 
B.V. yiii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat^ in E.Y. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived :from 
fudh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of growing.” 
See also Benfey^s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi- 
dent, ‘i. 596. 

viii. Pqge 347, lines 8, ff j 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above/ p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; ana 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following linos from the Mahabharata, ii, 1169, ff. : Tatah S'urjpdrch 
karh ehaiva Tdldlcatam atJidjpi did | mh dialcre mahdiejdh DandalcdM 
cha malidlalah [ 1170 1 Bdgara-dvl^a-ndsafhi dia nripatin* Mlechha- 
yoni-jdn\ Nishaddn ^urusJidddm^ cha Karnaprdvcvtandn a^i | 1171 ] 
Ye cha Kdlamtihhdh ndma nara-rdhhasa-gonagah | hritsnam Koligi-^ 
rim chaiva Suralhi^attangrh tathd | * ... 1173 [ PJhapdddM cha 

purushdn Kerahdn yana-vdsinah | nagarlfn Sanjayantim cha jgdshan- 
dam Karahdtakam | 1175 | Putair eva mse diahre- j 1176 | Tatah 
kachchha-gato dhlmdn dutdn Madravati-sutah I 1177 | Preshaydmdsa 
rajendra Paulastydya mahdtmane | VilhisJiandyd dharmdtmd priti- 
purvam arindama | 1178 j chdsya pratijagrdha kdsanam prlti^ 
purvakam | *^169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 
to subjection S'urparak% TM^ata, the Dap^akas, (1170) the kings 
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of MleoKha race, who inBabitdd tbe islands of tbe ocean, the 
STishadas, the men-eaters, the Kaxnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamuhhas sprung from men 
and Eakshasas, the whole of^Kolagiri and Surabhipattana . . . . 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city SanjayantI, and the wicked Karahataka , . , 
1176, Then the wise and righteous son of Madravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastya, 
Tibhishana, who received his commands in the same spirit.’’ In verse 
1837, the ‘^man-eating Eomakas/’ and in v, 1875, the Harnaprava- 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sita are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races : — ^Eamayana iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed., 40, 29, ff., Gorr. ed.): Karna^rmaranamk chaiva 
tathd chd^y O&hthakarmkaTi j Glioralohamuhhui chaim javands clmika’- 
jpadahah \ aksliaydh halavantai cha tatJiaiva purmhddahdh | Kirdtdi 
tlkshnachudds cha liemdlhdh priya-daHandh j dma-nlndiands chdpi 
Kirdtdh dvipavdsimk | mtarjalachardh ghordh naravydyhrah iti 
imritah, “The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, paen-eaters (a kind of Eakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold \ and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).*’ • One 
of the Eakshasis mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “the one-footed.” 


X. Fagc 416, line 4. 

The Eakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
manical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii, 6293, fP.), above referred to in pp, 365, f., 
and 418, note 124, — ^which is told as an illustration of ingratitude, — 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the oiher 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Basyu village in yrhidk he had been living, 
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and went towards tlie ocean. "Wliile he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Ka^yapa and 
the goddess Dakshayanx, and a Mend of Brahma, arriyes in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Yirupaksha, who lived not far oflP, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Rakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S^udya woman as his second wife [pumrhhu). ^Totwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thous^d4etaed 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(w. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his plac^ of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down weaned and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a» time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
Mend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usnal, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, fi^.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his Mend’s remains (v. 6418) ; and commands the malefactor to he 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Basyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life.. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S^udra woman, his second wife. He is in conseq[uence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to helf (w. 6445, ff.). 

xi. JBage 343, linen 8 anA 19. 

The number of the periodical called Nature,’* for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Miiller, on Major-General Cunning- 
ham’s ‘‘Ancient Geography of India,” in. which R.V.,v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
Gomati rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Comhill Magazine ” for November, 1671. p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Bravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “ represent lineally an off- 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Bravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice- 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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I EEPKiKT here two metrical translatioiis from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con- 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha^ or the Indian Simeon. 

In the lalita Vistara — a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name — ^it is related that a Bishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the shirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver,’ as the son of King SUddhodana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of tiie incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means *‘the enlightened,’’ or ^Hhe intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and S'akyamuni — ^i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
S'akyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated Ms character 
more than was justiflahle to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage q[uoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatta, a repowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the fanctidns of a rehgious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
<‘Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of tho world) ‘‘fall upon 
me ; but let the world be redeemed 1” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. B. 
0. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha^S having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this,' that Buddha volun- 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long cburse 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor E. B. Cowell, is unahle to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six paramiUs. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of . vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity ; and would 
compare it with St. PauBs words in Homans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the sapie way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from Ivi. 153, viz., the story of the dis- 
obedient son "with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says:-— 
JPdpino jpe [vi?] muchyanidm prithvydm tai-pdtakair api\ d pdpa^ 
Icshayam etad me ehahram hlwdmyaiu murdhmi j “ Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins; and nntil the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It oidy expresses a perfection of charity# . The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Puyana, ix. ch. 21. The “ immortal word” {amrita^ 
mcha^, V. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to flie pious and 
benevolent king Bantideva, — who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others, — ^is as foUows : JVa Izdmaye Uiam gatim ihwrdt pwrdm 
mhtm'ddhi-yuktdm apumrlhavafh vd ] drtim prapadye ^Ichila-dehahhdjdm 
antaJ^ihito y&m hhmanty aduhhhdh | “I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all oor- 
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poreal being®, and endure their pains, that so they naay be freed from 
suffering.’’ On this the commentator annotates thus : Pa/ra-duhkha'’ 

mJhkhn^a^d. Bm^ 0 Bhani duhlcJiam smyam hhohtum d§&ste j 

akhiladeha-hhdjdm drtifh^^ duhkham tat-tad-lhoUrkmpena antah^^ 
sann aham ^^prapadye^^ prdpnuydm iiy evam kdmaye |) 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, . 

Of shriveUed form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep. 

Bte — ^trhen great Buddha had been born. 

The glory of the Sakya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering worla forlorn— 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with jofjffal gods Iras thronged : 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

While echoes clear meir shouts prolonged. 

The cause es^loring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranpd ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the hahe, the Sakyas’ pride. 

With lonmg seized this cidld to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay. 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, ana swan-Kke flew; 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved— “ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits.” 

The page obeyed, and joined his bands 
Before the prince, and said — “A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

tn *=66 the King.” 

'F' ■ "■■.( ■ ■ ; cried— ‘‘ we greet 

All such with joy ; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring;” 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing — “ Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 
And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

' And hade him sit ; and theu'-began — 

** Great sage, I do not recollect 

That I tby venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allcrw 
That I inquire what brings thee now 
From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

<*To see thyTbabe,” the saint replies, 

I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined — “ My infant sleeps ; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

Such great ones ne'er,” the Rishi spake, 
In torpor long their senses steep. 

Nor soffely love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Mnce will soon aw&e.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 
Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The hahe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every nohle Bign,^^ 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying — “Lo 1 an infant ^aced 
With every charm of form Igreetl” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 

Next round the hahe bis arms be wound, 
And One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 
The child in whom these signs are found. 


Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in whom they appear. Of these, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha’s person. 

** The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. Wilson*# 
Dictionary, ** reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side toward# them.” 
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If such an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm'd array 
On earth shall sfiiblish far and wide. 

" If, spuming worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a tranquil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He theU'aJSuddha’s rank shall gain.*' 

He spoke, and on the infant gassed, 

When tears suffused his aged eyes ; 

. His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 
Then King Suddhodan asked, amazed — 

“ Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 
And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep I” 

For thy fair infant's weal no fears 
Dwturb me, King,” the Rishi cried ; 

** No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

** In every grace complete, tby son 
Of truth shall perfect insight^® gain, 
And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. . 

He such a Wheel'’ of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law or stainless righteousness. 

‘‘ him shaE suffering men he freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

** His hand shall loose the chains of all 


“ His words or power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leadeu clouds 
Which helpless mortals* vision shroud 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

By him shall men who, now untaught, 
In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way — 

To final calm '8 at last he brought. 

‘‘But once, 0 King, in mai^ years. 

The figtree'® somewhere flowers perha 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earn appears. 

“ And now, at len^h, this blessed time 
Has come : for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in bis prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 
And grant them immortality.*® 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall fj 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“ 'Tis this xnine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and s 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh, 
But ah I for me it comes too late J ’* 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 

Had all the infent’s greatness told, 
The King his wondrous son extolled, 
And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

“ Thee, chEd, th* immortals worship all, 
^ The great Physician, bom to cure 
* AE iUs that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate faE.” 

And now — ^his errand done — ^the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due^ 
Athwart the mther swan-like flew, 
And reached again his hermitage. 


Who groan in fleshly b(^nds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shaE hind 
Of those whom pain's sharp arrows gall 


The term here translated “insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “ Buddha,’* 
and means “ intelligence,'* or “ enlifrhtemnent.” 

ir The term thus rendered, dharmachakrt^ expresses a somewhat singular figure. It draiotes 
he “wheel of the law," or. the " wheel of righteousness,” or the “wheel of religion.” 

The word in the qtiginal is a term of which the sense is disputed— some scholars 

esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation ; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers to signify 

active bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from >>iTn on this subject in No. 63 of ” Triibner*8 Literary Becord ” for October, 1870, p. 37. 

The tree referred to in the original is the Udnmbara, the Ficus glomcrata^ 

AmHU cha pratUhth&puyUhynti, 
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11. Rdvam and Yedmatl. 

The Eamayana, as is "well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Bama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Sita. Sita was carried off 
by Eavana, King of the Eakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Eavana was slain in 
battle byEtoa, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Yifihnu, and Sita was rescued. Eama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the .throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Etoayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Eavana. Tedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-horn in the 
form of Sita. 


■Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
Himalay’s giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient aznre skies, 

And bright as molten silver glow-;* 
"While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Devadaru woods — 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on his ahj car, 

Those northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alighted there upou the ^ound, 

And roamed the forests wnd around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And MKant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad> 

Deform with ■ j: .IM ■: \ .’r : 

And all at on-'', v.=;-‘ p i-y ».*! . ■!, 

The damsel’s r-. , ;■ !■«! *'■, : : 

« How is tell me, lovely maid — 

Whose virgin charms subdue the heart, 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should lie arrayed — 
Thou dost this doleM garb assume, 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom ? 


<< Whose daughter art thou P "What hath led 
Thy choice to 'such a life austere ? 

0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’st deign to wed ! 
Him, duly honoured as a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed : 

« My father was a holy sage ; 

From him I sprang’ as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page ; 

The voice which spoke within the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain : 

ThOT ardent pleas were urged in vain ; 

A loftier aim my lather fired ; 

For he had vowed, vdth lawful pride, 

I could he only Vishnu’s bride. 

Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 22 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown : 

By night he nigh my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he dept. 


Piftuj devadaru, which signifies, the ‘*4iiTme tree the Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n hdght and girth. 

The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks. 
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** That I my sirens high aim may gain, 
And "win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart, 

I hnow thee, Bavan, who thou art : 

By virtue of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 

I bid tbee hence ; avaunt, depart !'" 

But by the maiden’s charms 'subdued. 

The demon still his suit pursued, 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires ; but sucb sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime, , 
hTor stern and painM self-control. 

The old may so their days employ; 

Put thou should’ st live for love and joy, 

• I am the lord of Lanka’s isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire ; 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desire, 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, ^ 
Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 
And magic gifts, with me compare ? 

A phantom vain no longer chase. 

The offer of my love embrace.’* 

To whom the holy maid replied — ^ 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loua : 
No voice but thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vifilmu’s might defied* 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord- 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake ; the fiend with rage was fired : 
The damsel’s hair he rudely grasped ; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped 
She tore her locks, and cried, inspired — 
This insult I may not survive : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

Tet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance slumber long, 
My pious works tbeir meed shad gain. 

And I shall re-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to ^e. 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; * 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Pained down by gods firom heavenly bowers 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire. 

As STta she was born again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Earaa for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane. 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old. 

By Euma’s hand in fight was slain. 

Por how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand ? 
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A 

Abhidharmapitaka, 56 
AljliTra, ^28 
Abhlrika, 46 
AbbJri, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Acbcba, see Atsu andXJtsu 
Acbitais, 391 
Adars^a, 400 

Adharavana Yyakaranam, 
428 / 

Adbvaryu, 188 
Aditi, .297 

Aditya (the sun), 1 88 
AEscbylus quot^, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agantya, 409, 413 ff. 
Agni,175, 181, 185, 188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
361, 461, etc. 
Agnibotra, 404 
Agni puTdua, 422 
Agrnyana, 177 
Ani, 388 
AhlaTuva, 387 
Ahriman, 480, see Angra- 
mpinyus 

Abura Mazda, 298 f, 329 
ffj464, 471C 
Aiudravayava-graba-brab- 
mana, 213 

AiravatT, 484, see Irfivati 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama-vaejo,, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Brabmana 181 
i. 4—172 

i. 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
T. 32—188 

Tii. 

I, 22, 34—183, 363 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
viii. 14, 23—324 
3^—183 


Aitibasikas, 175 f. 
Akesines, 345 
AkrTda, 422 
Aksm 484 
Aku^ 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander tbe Great, 344 f. 
Alisbuug, 345 
Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Amarakosba, 255, 404 
Amesba^pentas, 475 
Amir Taimnr, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anasas, 392 
Anaya, 377 
Andhra-dTpika,'427 
Andbrabbyitya dynasty, 
438 

Andbra kanmudT, 428, 431 
Andhriau Visbnu,428,43l 
Andbra Raya or Andbra 
Boyoodoo, 431, 436, 438 
Andbras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 
Angas, 351 f, 857, 406, 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasaa, 189, 383 
Angiosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299, 330 
Anmdra, 373 f. 

Anitabba, 343 348 f 

Anjan% 350 
Annib^ 479 

Annibian mountains, 479 
Antbropopbagi, 479 
AnukraraanI, 195, 361 
Auuyajas, 175 t 
Anyadefifyam, 428 
ApabbraMsfa, 46 fT, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakatiyam, 429 


Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 2iS ff. 

Aracbosia, 314, 332 
Aranyani, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
Ardbamaga<flil, dialect, 4 
60 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabignes, Ajriaratbe8,etc* 
etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (AhriiAan) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Arjiklya, 341, 845, 348 
At^unx, 385 
Arna, 347 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 

Aijas, 213, 282, 291, 354, 
359 C 443 

Aryavarta, 303, 340, 400 
A Shi, 331 
Asikni, 341, 346 
Asita, tbe Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmiraean mountains, 479 
Asoka, 66, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175, 202, 363, 485, 
etc., etc, 

tbeir castles, 378 ff. 

Asntripas, 391, 418 
AsTvadayana, l79, 199, 298 
AsVatba, 461 
Alvins, 176, 360,447,471 
Atbarvan, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atbarvans, 189, 383 
Atharvangirasas, 460 
Atharva SanhitS, 187 ff, 
445 ff, 

Atbarvaveda, 

iii. 

17, 4, 8—421 
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INDEX, 


Atliarv'aveda.—coM/ww^if. 

16, i,^ff.~451 
20, 4, 8—868 
SO, 4—209 

V. 

4, 1—328 

22, 5, 7 fr 12, 14— 
361, 446 
28, 9 f— 383 
X. 

3. 11— 388 
4, 23-451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 
xL 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1. 11— 349 
45—376 

xviii. 

2, 28-368,387, 

47, 50^451 
62, 1-368 

Athraya, 456, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atitbigva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Telugu, 429 f. 
Atthakatlia, 66, 62 
Afctock, 336 
Atyarati, 324 
Audharvan Achary, 432 
Audumbaruyana, 177 
Aufrecbt, ?rof. Tb., bis 
Catalogue, 167 

, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 
— , art. in Ind. Stud. 
195 

,on age of Atbarva- 

Tcda, 450 if. 

, on the relation of 

Prakpit to Sanskrit, 131 

, on Vedic forms in 

Pali, 72 

— , quotations sup- 
plied by, 159, 400 

, suggestions by, 

206, 238, 359, etc. 

, bis IJjjvalaladatta, 

142, 490 

Aupamanyava, 175, 195 
Aurnavabha, 176 f, 204 

■, tbe demon, 

871, 387 

Anxasian mountains, 479 
Avanti, dialect, 60 
Ayatars, 203 


Avesta, 469 f, 475 f. 
Ayodbya,'498 * 
Ayu, 386. 


B 


Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

* kings, 336, 484 

language, 226 

Badakbsbau, 319, 484 
Badarik^ 329 
Bagh 0 Babar quoted, 6 
Baebr*s Herodotus, 292 
Bablkas, 202, 362, 354, 


482 ff. 

Balhikas ) 

BakbdbT, 330 . 
Baladicbcba, 60 
Bahuramayana, 78,89,103 
Balasa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkb; 332, 446 
Ballautine, Key. H., on 
relation of Mahratti to 
. Sanskrit, 26 
Ballantyne, Dr. J. K., cor- 
rection suggested by 
bim, 174 

, bis Mababbasbya, 

154, 346 
Eanga, 64 
Bangas, 357 
Bauddbas, 269 
Bauddhayana, 179 
Beames, ^Mr. J., art, in 
J ourn. B. A, S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 


Beeas, 345 

Behar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Bebat, 345 

Belurtagb, 318 f, 334, 480 
Benfey, Prof. Tb. 

, bis art. in Gott. Gel. 

Anz. 115, 117, 146, 335, 
367 f. 

, Griecb. Wurzellexi- 

kon, 228, 256 

, Indian quoted, 55, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

^ Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359,370,372, 
etc. 


, Samayeda, 160, 170, 

198, 203, 237, 343, 346, 
348, etc., etc. 

, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 266, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, ' 32, 
118, 127, 146, 254,425, 
439 

Bbabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bbagavata Purana, 162 
i. 3, 24—350 ' ' 

iy. 14, 43 ff— 411 
Tii. 10, 1« — 350 ' 

IX. 21, Ilf— 495 • 
Bbamaba’s Manorama, 43 
Bbaratayarsba, 336 
Bhasba, 46, 67, 130, 136, 

161 f. 

Bbaskara Acbarya, 161, 
178 

Bbava, 451 
Bhayya, 342 
Bbills, 487 
BbimesVara, 428 
Bbisbma, 365 
Bbota, 49 
Bbotan, 487 
Bhpigu, 197 
Bbpigus, 279 
Bbur, 188 
Bbuv^, 188 

Blackie, Prof., bis note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f— 167 
Bobtlingk, Dr, 0. — 

, his S'akuntala, 14 

his Puniiii, 154 

Bobtlingk and lloth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350, 
360, f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr,, articles by 
bim, 160 

Bopp, Dr, P.jComp. Gram, * 
228, 236, 489 
BrabmS, 1195, 

Brahm^ jyesbtbam, j462 
Brahma and Brimha, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

Brahman (priest), 188, 462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Brabmanas (books), 163, 
176, 178 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, 

162 

Brabmayarta, 303, 400 
Brajbbakba, 36, 39 
Breal, M., on tbe geogra- 
phy of tbe Avesta, 314, 
334 

Brihad Aranyaka tJpani- 
sbad, 2161, 361 
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Bjiliaddevata, 

B|ihat, 1^6 

Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dbacbandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 55, 115, 153, 350, 
494 ff. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, 73 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 55 ff. 

Buddhist councils, 56 
Buddhists, 63 f, 351 
Bundehesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 
of the ^vesta, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E,, Bhaga- 
vata Parana, 338 

, Histoire du Buddh- 

isme Indieu, 116, 123 f. 

, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 65, 61, 72, 106 f, 
109 

Burnouf and Lassen, on 
the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


C 

Galchas, 196 
Caldwell* s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 

CampbelFs Telugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Canoj, 49, see Kanouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 . 

Cawnpore, properly Kanh- 
pur,17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. . 
Chakbra, 830 ^ ' 

Chandillika, Chandall,^ 46, 
50 

Cbanclulas, 305, 310 
Chandideva^ Prakyita di- 
pika, 46 

Chandrabhaga, 348 
Cbaranayyuha, 192 
Charmaisiras, 177 
Chhandas, 189 
Chhandogya ITpanishad, 
p. 685—396 
IT. 17, 1—188 
Ohenab, 345 


CbiMers, Mr. B. 0., sug- 
gestions made, and ma- 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 54, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 
Chintamani, 436 
Ohitrakuta, 409, 412 
Chitraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 
Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chidikapai^achi, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 
Chumuri, 368 
Clough's Pali Grammar, 
66, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
ComparatiYe Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 

i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
13, 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit and modern 
vernaculars, 27 ff. 

iii. — ^vii. Sanskrit, Ga- 
tha, Puli, and Pra- 
kpit, 76 ff. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in- 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

ix. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 

— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 

X. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff, 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns, nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Copben, see Kophen 
Coromandel coast, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
PrSlnita prakasa, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 
— , correction made by 
him, 174 

,note inElphmstone’s 

history, 476 f. 

^ opinion referred to, 
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Crawfiird, Mr. John — 

“ Lan^age as a test of 
the rae'es of man,'* etc., 
282 f. 

Cuya|,’435, 437 
Curtius, Grundzuge der 
Griech. Etymologie,228, 
237, 239, 266 
Curzon, Mr. A., m Jour. 
E.A.S., 301 ff, 312 fy 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

Dahhiti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
Dahaka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
Dakshayam, 492 
Dakshinatya dialect, 46, 
50 

Pamilas, 60 

i)andin’sKavyadars'a,46 f. 
Panu, 383 
Daim, 371, 428 
Pandaka forest, 408, 413 
Pandakas, 490 
Paradas, 338, 365 
Pasjnis, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
Pasa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
P’Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Kachchayana, 54, 65 
Par/anas, 330 
Pas'aratha, 406 
Pehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Pekhan, 441 ff. 

Polius’s Eadiccs Pracri- 
ticse, 14 
Pemodocus, 211 
Peofcsu, 337 
Pevapi, 168 
Pevas, 175, 299 
Pes'i, Des'yam, 147 ff, 
Peshyumoo /427 ff. 
Pesmoulins, 283 
Dhamiachakra, 495 
Phatumala, Sanskrit, 425 

, Telug^, 425 ’ 

Phauli inscription, 104, 
109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
PTgha Nikaya, 61 
PTpankara. 
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DiTodSsa, 379 f, 384, 389 
Dracliar^am, 428 
Dravick, 260, 401, 422 f. 
Dravi^, dialect, 46, 60, 

^ 127, 426 
DraTi^as, 365 
DraTiians, 443 
D|4sliadvatT, 311, 345, 397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 260 
Drvai-'pa, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 
Durga, 201 

Durga or Durgacharya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 166, 
165 % 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhana, 353 
Dushyanta, 422 
Dwarf ayatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavya, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 406 
Ellis, Mr. E. W, 

his note on the Dra- 

yi&an languages, 48, 
63, 424 ff. 

Elphinstone’s (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euaspla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 216 

E 

Eaesi, his note on Iliad ii. 
813 f.— -157 

Eargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad, 314, 329ff; 480f. 
Fausholl’s Dhammapada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridnn, or Eredun, 296, 
476 

Eick, August, his Vergl, 
Worterbuch, 216, 228, 
257 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

Oalava, 177 

Gandak, Gandaki, 404 f, 
Gandarii, Gandaritis, 342 


Gandhara, GandhariB,*49, 
342, 349,. 861 ff, 428, 
482 

Gandharvas, 176, 279 
Ganga, 341, 346, 482 
Gargya, 177 
Gmmapatya fire, 451 
Garroeas, 344 
Gatha dialect (Indian), 10, 
116 ff, 207, 210 
Gathas (Zoroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gau, 330 

Gaudi dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Gauri, 344 

Gautama, 366, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 360 
Gayafifiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C., his 
.paper “Language no 
test of race/* 277, 467 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Girnar inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godaveii, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokeren tree, 
471 

Gomal, 343, 348 
GomatT, 343, 348, 493 
Gonds, 424 

Goldstiicker, Dr. Th,, Ms 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

, his Panini, 163 

, paragraphs contri- 
buted him, 262 ff, 
Gopatha firShmana, L 1, 
1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama RahO^na, 402 
Govinda Ananda, 307 
Govinda deva*s Balaram5- 
yana and Prasanna- 
raghava, 14 

Gorresio*s Ramayana, 406 
ff, 419 f. 

Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff. 

Greek, ^216, 254 ff. 

Greeks, 267 ff. 

Gfihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., on the 
Dravidian elements in | 
Sanskrit, 34 I 


I Gui^an, 332 
I Gurhwal, 336 
Guzeraii or Guijara -dia- 
lect, 4, 7, 425 

H 

Haag, Dr. E. Vergleichuug 
des Prakrit mit den 
Romanischen Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat, 330 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff. 

Hall, Dr. F., Ms TSsa- 
vadattS, 162 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f, 
Hannman, 167, 159 
Hapta Hendu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivania — 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
H^Araqaiti, 330 
HariynpTya, 348 
Harivarsha, 326 
Haroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

, Ait. Brahmana, 164, 

172, 184 f, 382, 397 
^ Das Erste Kapitel 
des Vendidad, 329 ff. 

f Brahma und die 

Brahmanen, 462 
j Origin of Brahman- 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
how preserved, 139 
Heeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 61 f, 
67,404 
Hermes, 279 

ilerodotns quoted, 216, 
292, 459 
Hesiod, 186 
Hiiinend, 332 
Himalaya or Himavat, 
303, 310, 324,328,336, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
Hindi dialect, 4 ff, 13,- 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 264, 426, 438 f, 
441 

Hindukush, 335, 340, 364 
Hiran, 340 
Hiranvati, 344' 



Homer, 186, 216 
Hotri, 188 
Huiti, 456, 460, 464 
Huaiayun, 6 
Humboldt, 481 
HunaSy. 443 
Hufokbsb, 464 
Huxlay, Prof., on tbe 
“Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ft, 
Hydaspes, 346 
Hyrcania, 332 

I 

Ha, 323 

Iliad quoted, 157, 

Ilvala, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo-Scythians, '444 
Indra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
299, 348, 369, 361, 373, 
447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of theYeda, 
article on the, in Joum. 
P. A. S. 173, 210, 256 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

IruYati, 342; 345, 348 
i^ana, 294 

Ifvarachandra Yi^yasa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Itmian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f, 

J 

Jainas, 435 
lamadagni, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
Janaki (Sita), 158 
Janasthana, 41Q 
Jeinshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Br., his Handbuch 
dpr Eendsprache, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchayana^s Pali Gram- 
mar, 64, 60 
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Kaiyyata, 400 
Kakshivat, 323, 361 
Kakula, 432 
Kala, 452 
Kalakavana; 400 
Kalakuta, 406 
Kalamukhas, 491 
Kale^vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidasa, 180 
Kalpasutras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Kampana, 344 
Kandalmr, 332 
Kanojana \ 

Kanouj [ 49, 143, 401 
Kanyakubja ) 

Kanva or Kunva, 198, 431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karabataka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
Karnaprararanas, 491 
Karnata, 260, 422 
Kiirnataka dialect, see 
^ Canarese. 

Kartayirya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kusika, 361 
Ka^miras, 354 
Kasfyapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Katthakya, 177 
Kathasarit-sugara, 495 
Katyayana, 58 f, 179, 193 
KaushitakiBrahmana, 163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kausbitakins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Hirukta, 170 tf, 
Kaulsa, 177 
Kava W, 297 
Kavasha Ailusha, 398, 465 
Kaveri river, 347 
Kavya chandrika, 47 
Kuvya XTsanas, 297 
Kedarnath, 412 
Kemaon, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Keresaspa, 296 
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Kern, Prof. H, on the 
triple Yeda, 445 

f on the age of the 

A.Y., 446 f. 

f on the antiqtdty of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khavas, 482 
Khetndas, 459 
Khila, 193, 109, 460 
Khnenta, 330 
'•Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khoaar, 345 

Kiepei;t» ^Ir., on the geo- 
graphy of the Yendjidad, 
332, 334 

Ktkata, 347, 360, 357 f. 
Kilata, 386, 396 . 
Kiratas, 365, 396, 491 
Koas, 349 . 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols, 423, 487 

Kophgn river, 339, 342 C 

Koran, 219 

Kolala, 405 

Kos'alas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsees), 298 
Krauahtaki, 177 
Kravyad, 390, 4X8 
Krisaisva, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Krumn, 343 348, 493 

Kshatriya, 29,8, 310, 355, 
456, 463, 494 
Knhha, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Pali, 70 

, in Indische Studien, 

294 

, in Zeitsch. fiir die 

Knnde des Morgen- 
landes, 160 

: , Herahkunft dea 

Eeuers, 279, 361, 377 

and Schleicher’s Bei- 

trage, 468, 47,7 ff. 

Kuhn, Br. Ernest, his 
translation of Kachcha- 
yana, 64 
Kulitara, 383 
Kulluka Bhatfea, 401 


Von. II. 


33 
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Kumarila Bhatta, 494 
Kuntala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 405 
Kurujangala, 405 
Kurukshetra, 400, 482 
Kuruui, 343, 348 
Kurutthama, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, o85 

L 

Lakskmana, 407,412, 417, 
498 

Laksbuildliara's Sbadbba- 

* sha Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita Tistara, 10, 76, 89, 

115 ff, 210 

Langlois’s lligreda, . 196, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen’s Indische Alfor- 
thumskunclo (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 55, ff, 
58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 ff, 153, 158, 281, 
308,” 336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

Institutioncs lingum 

Praci’iticie, 14, 30, 35 ff> 
45 f, 58 

* Zeitsebrift fiir die 

Kunde des M orgenlandes, 
326, 353, 366 

Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff, 

in the middle ages, 

139 

Letto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 i 

Lit. Centmlblatt, 147 
Lohamukhas, 491 
Xiohas, 3o5 
Lomapuda, 406 

M 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
189 

Madhwacharya, 163 
Madras, 482 IF. 

Mudravatl, 491 
Madhyades'a, 303, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 454 
MagadhT dialect, 45 f, 48, 
50 f, 54,58, 60, 63,108, 
114 428 


Mahabharata, 458 

i. 

^22 207 

2544, 2606, & 3188 
—386 

2439 ff— 353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff— 326 

ii. 

793 ff— 404 
1025. 1031 f— 364 
1045 ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169 ff— 490 

iii. 

5074, 10538—398 
10545 f— 328 
12746 ff— 323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff— 365 

viii. 

1407 ff— 383 
2025 ff-482f. 


2960—398 

X. 

785—352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff— 36‘5 
6293 ff— 491 f. 

xiii. 

2505 ff— 466 
7458 ff— 383 

xiv. 

180—352 

2472—418 

Mahubhaslxya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63—154 
p. 62 — 356 
p. 104—161 

, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mabadeva, 194, 201 f. 
Maharasbtrl dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 f, 56, 65, 
428, 488 

Mahavansa (or Mabawan- 
so), 62 t 

Mabendra, 66 f, 61, 63 
Mabendra hills, 428 
Mahe^a, 428 

Mabldhara's commentary, 
on tbeVaj. S., 164,186, 
193 


MahishmatT, 421 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 336 
Maboramed, 218 
MabrattI dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 4S6 
Maitreya, 183 
Mala Cbarinanvatl, 405 
Malantus, 344 
Malaraantns, 344 
Malayaiira language, 32, 
2a0, 423 ff, 

Mainidi Vencaya, 427 ff. 
Munava dharma lustra, 
138, 141 

— — , quoted, i 23—188 

ii, 17 ff— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13—466 
X. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 
xi. 20—396 

Mandakiiii, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Mann, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Mann Svayambhu, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Maruts, 323, 3G9 
]\larudvridhli, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Matbavas, 403 
Matliiab pillar, 104 
! Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurana, 423 
M cgtiavabana, 132 
Moilca, 292 
Modes, 292 
Medhatitbi, 447 
Medinlkosba, 463 
Megastbeues, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Merv, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Amman, 6 
M ithila, 405 f, 

Mitbra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlecbhas, 151, 213, 365 f. 
Moleswortb’s Mahratbi 
Dictionary, 266 
-Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mourn, 300 

Mricbpbbakati, 11 f, 14, 161 
Mridbravach, 376 
Myigaya, 375 
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Mujayats, 351 f. 

Muller, Prof. Max — 

, “ Chips,’’ 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 

, Essay on the BengaE 

language, 315 
, Anc. Sansk. Litera- 
ture, 75,- 104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184 f, 187, 189 % 310 

, iu Journ. Germ, Or. 

Society, 356 

, Languages of the 

seat of war, 359 
Last results of Per- 
sian researches, 290, 300 

, of Sanskrit do., 153 

f of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

Lectures on • lan- 
guage, 314 " 

, Translation of E.Y. 

X. 129—349 

art. in “Nature,” 493 

Munjavafc, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
M urchison, ‘Sir B., 481 
Musalmans, 219 
Mustngh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nages^a Bhatta, 206 
Nagnajit, 353 
Naiiiisha, 422 
NaichasTilcha, 350 
Naidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namuchx, 387 
Nannapa, or Numnah 
Bhut, 432 
Narada, 353 
Narmeda, 347, 421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
transl oftheAvesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Kighantus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
265., 299 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f— 151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f 


Nirukta — continued, 

ii. 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8—175 

iy, 

15— 344 

yi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 
* vii, 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f— 175 

ix. 

26—342 

8- 352 

X. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1, 19—176 
41—177 

Niruktaparis'ishta — 
i. 9—155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nisa3a,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 tf, 411, 418 
Nishambhu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 

North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noldeke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 219 
Norris. Mr. E., on the 
origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 
Nyayamalavistaxa, q[Uoted, 
63, 179 

O 

Odras, 355, 400 
Odyksey, quoted, 211 
(Edipus, i 96 
Olympus, 480 . 

Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in yernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Ormuzd, Oromazes. 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Os&akarnakas, 421 
Ottorocorra, 327 


Oudh, 404- 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padnia lake, 405 

Purana, 411 

Pahlavas, 259 
Paingins, 192 
Pairika KhnathaiC 330 
Pai4aichl dialect, 43, 48, 
50, 52, 428 
Pakasasani, 364 
Pali language, 10 i, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 259 
Paman, 351 
Pamer, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panchajana, 175 
Panchdlas, 396, 400 
Pnnchali dialect, 127 
Panchavim^a Brahmana 
13, 11—386 
Pandya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Paniui, 153 

i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10 — 400 

iii. 2, lOS— 152 
iii. 3, 78—354 

’ iv. 2,117 f-354 
vi. 3, 20—152 
yi. 4, 102—206 
yii, 2, 64 — 206 
Panis, 377 
Panjab, 295, 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaonia, 471 
Paramakanibojas, 365 
Parasuruma, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsees, 298 
Parthiaiis, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
Parushm, 341, 345, 348 
Pasunampati, 202 
Pathya Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Pavaraanya, 47.4 
Pericles, 186 
Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 ff. 
Peukelmetis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegyes, 279 
Pictet, Ad., Origines Indo- 
Europeenne^ 258, 234, 
266ff,272,294,3l7ti,334 
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Pipru, 375, 378 
Pisacias, 363 
Pitak^ttaya, 66 f, 

Pishtra» 466 
Pitns, 175 

Plutaich, de laid, et Osir. 

quoted, 471 1 
Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourutaspa, 474 
Prachyas, 356 
Prahrada, 353 
Prahasta, 169 
Prajapati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of the 
word, 61, 66- f.. 

Ptakjitj dialects, 10 ffl 214, 
221, 260 1 

— , Scenic or Dramatic, 
were they spoken ? 34 ff. 
Pramaganda, 350 
Pxasannaraghaya, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthalas, 483 
Prasthanabheda, quoted, 
190 

Pratirfakhy^, 186, 365 
Prayaga, 400 f. 

Prayajas, 175 f. 

Priests in the Vedic age, 
in Jonm. E.A.S., 374, 
378 • 

Prinsep, Mr. Janies, deci- 


tions, 104, 106 
Priyadir^in or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345,479 ^ ^ 
Pukkasas, 50 
Puiasfya, 491 
Pulinto, 364 
PunarbhO, 492 
Pundras or Paundrakas, 
355, 364, 401 
Punjshir, 345 
Pi«%a«, 161 f, 

Pum, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Punimllha, 447 
Pururavas, 387 
Purusha, 455 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sukta,199, 454f„ 
458. 462 f. ' 

POshan, 201, 421 


R 

Eadhia pillar, 104 
Eagha, 330 

Eaghuyanfc'a X. 16 — 173 
Eajadharman, 492 
Ea^an, Eajanya, 463, 465 f. 
Eajataranginl, quoted, 483 
Emendralfil^ Mitra, Babu, 
nis art. in Joum. Ah , 
Society, Beng. 115 ff. 
Eakshases or Eaksbasas, 
176, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 ■ 

Eama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 

Eama, son of Myigu, 183 
Eama TarkayagWs Pia- 
kritakalpatam, 46, 62 
Eamanuja, 163, 434 
Eamayana,—139, 498 
— ; , quoted 

i. 

12, 20 ff~-406 

ii. 

60, 33 ff— 406 f 
59, 3—25 
116, 11 ff— 409 

iii. 

I, 1—408 
2, 4 ff-410 
4, 22--411 
6, 15 ff— 412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff— 412 

II, 31—408 

11, 55 ff— 414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—413 
17, 22-7416 
30, 12-416 
32, 12, 19— 41« f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14-417. 

72, 18-417 

iv. 

26, 29 ff— 417 
40, 26 ff— 491 
43, 38, 57—325 
y. 

18, 18 f— 159 
30, 17 ff— 157 
82, 3—159 
91, 20—416 
yi. 

19, 24-416 
104, 2—159 
117, 14-415 


Eantideva, 496 
Easa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
EasavabinI, 76 
Eathaeshtao,) 456, 460, 
Eathesbtba, j 462, 464 
Eathantara, 156 
Eatrisukta, 450 
Eaubina, 388 
Eavan^ 167 fy 416, 4^1, 
498 f. ’ 

Eayee (riyer), 346 
Eavi the sun, 189 
Eawlinson^s (Rey. Gr.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 356 

Eegnier. M. Ad.Trait6 de 
la formation dea mots 
^ns la langue Grecque, 

E'tude BUT Pidiome 

des Vedas, 376 
Eei, 332 

Eenan, E., HMre des 
langues Semitioues, 21S 
f, 269, 394 
Bepbaim, 419 
Bbode, Dr., 333 
Kibbu, 279 
Bigreda, 188, 445 
Bigveda — 

1, 2—197 . 

4—209 

7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 6—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 
2^, 1-209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f— 136 
27, 13—186 
38, 4, 6—363, 371, 
384 

33, 8-394 

36, 6—470 

37, 4-211 
48, 14—197 
61, 6—378 

— , 8, 9—291, 359, 

363 ’ 

— , 6-386 
63, 8 ff— 386 
62, 13-197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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Bigreda — continued. 

91, l/5;8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8--864 
— , 10—870 
— , 15—372 
— , 18—369 

101, 1—875 
101, 6—371 

103, 3—291, 359, 
363,- 378 

104, 3—385 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-369, 363 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
— , 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 

132, 4—372 

133.4— 373 
164, 46— 165 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

— , 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
' ii. 

I, 11-323^ 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12.4— 282, 371 
— , 11—383 
— , 12—388 

14, 4-388 
— , 0X378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—369, 375 
— , 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iii. ' 

12, 6—378 

16, 4—209 
28, 4—345 
30, 16 ff— 390 
82, 13—197. ' 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
863, 389 
58, 14—359 

iv. 

4, 16-^-419 
5, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
— , 13—375 
23, 7—373- 
26, I, 2—360 
— , 3—378 
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28, 4—371 
30, 13—384 
— , 14—384 

— , 16, 21—386 
— , 18—347, 361 
— , 20—380 

41, 2—373 

60, 8 f-463, 465 
67; 6 f— 421 

Y, 

2, 3—373 
7, 10—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 
392 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 
62, 17—347 
'63, 9-343 
64, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vi 

4, 8-323 
12, 4—173 
14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 

20, 10—379 
— , 11~J361 

22, 10—363 

23, 4—209 

25, 2, 3—361, 363 

26, 5—384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3-361, 363 
44, 13-^97 

46, ' 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6— 361, 363 

61, 2, 13—346 
— , 3, 370 

vii. 

6, 3—376 
--T, 6—361 
6, 3-377, 378' 

18, 6—869 
— , 6.-374 
—,16—377 
— , 1*9—347 

19, 3—370 
— , 2—385 

21, 6—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 6 — ^205 
83, 1—361 
95, 1, 2—346 


Eigveda — continued. 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—390 

viii. 

1, 28 — 380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 
— , 30—344 

32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
— , 10—387 
69, 10, 11—372 
62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 

84, 3—380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8—360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—376 
61, 2—389 

73, 6— 376 

74, 8—323 
92, 6—360 
113, 7 ff— 469 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6—374 
34, 1—352 

33, 3—362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
—,2—461 
— , 7—374 

49, 3—362 

53, 4—175 

54, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, 11—865 
69, 6—385 
71, 3—211 
73, 7—387 

75 , 5_341 
— , 6—343 
83, 1—362 
— , 6—369 

86, 19—369 

87, 2ff, 16—391, 418 

88, 10—204 

89, 7—379 
90—464 f, 468 

90, 9—189 
95, 7—387 
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99, 3—391 

99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 

100, 8—374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

— , 6—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 
Eijisvan, 3?6, 378, 385 
Rishabha, 197 
Rishikas, 365 
]R.isliis, 196 ff. 

Ritter, Dr,, 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip- 
tions, 69, 104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 i 

Romans, 267 ff. 

Rosen (Dr ) Kigveda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Joum. Ger. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
, Literature and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170,* 
191, 335, 338, 341,347, 
Sol, 355. 369, 446 

, Kirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 313 f, 348, 356, 
360, etc. 

, Dissertation on the 

A.V., 173, 447 
— .art.inlndischeStud., 
185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudra, 194, 201, 352, 383, 
420 

Rudradaraan, 132^ 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram- 
mar), 54, 60 


6 

S'abari or Savaxi dialect, 
‘ 46,50 

Sadanira, 403 442 

Sagara, 422 
Sahasauka, 160 
Sahya, 48 
Sfthityadarpana, 60 
S'akas, 60, 365, 443 
S akalika, S'ukaliki, 354 
Sukalya, 177 
S'ukapiini, 177, 204 
S ^arl dialect, 46, 60 


•S'akatayana, 177 
S'akuni, 853 
S'akuntala, 14 
S'<ikyamnni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Suma Keresaspa, 296 
Samanam Sevishta, 473 
Sumaveda, 188, 191, 445 
S'amhara, 368, 378, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'tinda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Vedic, 187 
San jay anti, "491 
S'ankaracharya, 434 

, on Brifiad Ar. 

Bp. 164 

S'ankhuyana Br., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Sapta&'ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindha^as, 296, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Surameya, 279 
S'ara-nyu, 279 
Surasvata, 398 
Sarasvat, 346 
SarasvatT (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397. 
ff, 441 

Sarasvat! (goddess) 329, 
399 

Sarasvatl-kanthuhharana, 

ICO 

Sarayu, 314, 343 iff, 348 f, 
361,405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 451 
S^atabalakslm, 177 
S'atadru. 339 
Sutyahavya. 324 
S'atapathq Bruhmana — 
ii 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff— 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff— 388 

— 7, 3,8—202 • 

ii. 2, 2, 8 ff— 372 

— 6, .2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 6 f— 386 

— 4,4, 3.ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4,10—352 
isi. 3, 1, 2 — ~”404 

— 5, 1, 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
siii. 4, 3, 7 f— 189 

— 5, 4, 5—184 


S'atapatha B. — cont, 

— 5, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 6— 485 
'Xiv. 4, 2, 22 — 184 
—6, 11. 2—156 

S'atyayana Brahmana,184 
Saujata, 183 
S'ailnaka, 164 
S'auraseni dialect, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 50 f, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Sayana’s commentary on 
Ii.V., quoted, 155, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 360, 360, 863, 463, 
etc. 

Schlegel, A. W. von, his 
Essais, 281, 306,' 335, 
466 

Schleicher, August; Com- 
pendium dor Yorgl. 
Grammat. der Indog. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their laH'* 
guage, 486 ff. 

Seleiicus, 336 
Semiramis, 336 
Semitic languages, -217 ff. 
Serica, 479 
S'esha, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Sewat or Suwad, 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
SiccacoUum, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Siii(Jhu (Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindlmgundhiiras, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindliusauviras, 406, 483 
S'ipha, 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f,413, 417, 421, 

. 498 

Situ (the farrow) 421 
Siva, 201 f, 204, 299,420 
Sizyges, 479 . 

Skambha, 452 
Slavonic langufiges, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastus, 334 
Sobhari, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochundra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. P., art. in 
Kuhn and Schleiclier’s 
BeitrSge, etc.^ 287, 298, 
468 f, 477 ff. 

. Avesta, 293 ff, 298 

ff, 312, 329ff, 456 f. 

, Kamiuava.tya,63,76 

S'rauta sutras, 186 
S'rls'ailam, 428 
Stenzler’s (Dr. A.) Myich- 
clihai<;atT, 14 

Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J,, on 
the adoption of words 
into Sanskrit, 33 

, on the affinity of the 

northern and southern 
non - Arian languages, 
■ 485 f. 

• , Sumaveda, 470 

Sthaulashthivi, 177 
Streiter, Dissertatiu de 
Sunahsepho, 185 
Subala, 353 
Sudus, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ffi 
Sudhesha, 49 
S'Qdras, 304 f, 310, 364, 
483 

Sudum, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sugriva,'417 
S'ukra, 386 
Sultan Mahmud, 6 
S'unasVepa. 184 
Surahhipattana, 491 
S'urpuraka, 490 
Surya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff, 

S'ushmina, 325 
S'ushna, 362, etc. 
Sushoraa, 342, 348 
Su^ravas, 385 
Sutlej, 345 (see S'utudri) 
Sutras, 179 
SQtrapitaka, 56 
S'utudrt 341, 345 
S'uvastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Svar; 188 
Svarjit, 353 
S'vetT, 343, 3481 
Syriac, 218 

T 


Tadhhava, 
Tadbhavam, 
Tudbhuvumoo, 
Tnitiki. 177 


[ 47 e 
427 ff. 


Tajiks, 484 
Takman, 351 
Takshaka, 451 
Talakat'i, 490 
Tambaparini, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 
423 ffi 


Tamulians, 303 
Taittirlya Brahmana — 
Commentary pn — • 
i. 5, 9, 2—156 
Do. vol. ii. p. 842 — 346 
Taittiriya Sanhita, 184 
i. 2, 1—172 

— 5, 1, 1—202 

v. 5, 7, 3—203 

vi. 2, 3 — 382 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4, 10, 1—386 
p. 466—202 
Comm, on, p. 9 — 163 

Tundaka Brahmana, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsama, j ^ 

Tatsamam, V 
’Tutsumumoo ) * 

Ifea, } 260, 428 
T'^ r-" 32, 127, 


Teutonic languages, 218 

— tribes, 280 

Tiresias, 196 

Thagurian mountains, 479- 
Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
Titans, 363 
Trasadasyn, 344, 370 
Trayi vhlya, 187, 445 
Trilinga, 428 f, 433 
Trimurti, 202 
Tiishtumu, 343, 348 
Trita,’ 296, 388, 474 
Tritsus, 205, 377 
Trivikrama, 203 
Troyer, M., BajataranginT, 
483 


Tullberg’s Malavika Agni- 
mitra, 14 
Turfan, 484 

Tumonr, M., Ms Maha- 
wansoj quoted or referred 
to, 53, 55, 57, 60 f, 76 

• , art, in Jour. As. 

Soe. of Bengal, 110 
Tnrvasn, 260, 348, 422 
TOrvayuna, 386 
Tvashtpi, 175, 388 


V 

Dchchhishta, 189 
Ddgatrh 188 
Ddichyas, 356 
Djjvalaladatta's Dnadi Su- 
tras, Prof. Aulfecht*® 
edition of, 490 
TJloka, Ulagu, 435, 458 
XJnyudeshyumoo, 49 
Dpanishads, 163, 176, 200 
Dpasad, 381 
Drana, 388 
ITranos, 279 
Drdu dialect, 6 f. 

Drunjira, 348 
Drva, 330 
TJs'anas, 361, 386 
Dshas, 452 
Dsinaras, 354 
Dtkali dialect, 46 
Dtkila, 197 
Dtsavasauketas, 364 
Utsu-deshyumoo, 49 (so© 
Atsu) 

IJtt->riikurus, 324 ff, 337^ 
339 

Uttara Madras, 324, 339 

V 

Tuch, 211 ff, 329 
Vaekereta, 330 
Yuhlika, 48 (see BahlTka) ^ 
ditto dialect, 50 
Vaibhojas, 260 
Vais'ravana, 417 
Vais'ya, 298, 310, 466, 483 
Vaivasvat^ 469 
Vajasaneyi Yajurveda, 193 
Vajasaneji Sanhita, — 

3, 61—352 
6, 8 and commentary, 
380 f 

8, 56—461 
16, 54—172 
18, 52—198 

22, 22—462 

23, 22 f— 122 
Vala, 363 

Valakhilyaii. 8—370 ‘ 
Valakhilya — 
iv, 3 — 204 
xL 6—211 
Valmiki, 408 
Vamadeva, 184, 211, 361 
Vamadevya, 156 
Vanaras, or monkeys, 419 
I Vangfid^ 385 
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VaxSlia Mihira, qiioted, 5 
Varchin^ 386 

VararucM, 12, 14, 43, 52, 
o9, 76,448, 264 
Varena, 330 
YSishySyani, 177 
Varuna, 212; 279, 297, etc. 
Varvarafl, 365 
Vasislitlia, 184, 198, 205, 
389, 447 

Ta^tiiya fsliuyafLt, 456, 
460, 464 
Vfistn, 344 

Vttf-iini 4.14. 

Vayi?^163, 188, 205, 213, 
297 

Taya Parana, 421 f. 

Yeda, 179 f” 186 
Yedfiogas, 179 
Yedaxtha prakasTa, feoimn. 

oa Taitt. S., qaot^, 163 
Yedavatl, 498 
Yedavyasa, 199 
Yedic Sanskrit,* forms of, 
206 ff. 

Yendidad, 498 
Yeadidad, drat fargard of, 
314, 329 ft 4.18 

2nd"do., 331 

Verethragaa, Yerethraya, 
317, 474 
Vekrkana, 330 
Vemaculaxs of India, tkdr 
antionity, 7 ff. ' 

VihK ^Rnaft 46 

Vibhlsl^a, 416, 490 
Yidathin, 375 
Yidegha, tbe Hathava5^02 
Yidehas, 403£ 
Yikramadifcya, 135, 160, 
444 

Yikramorva^ 12 
Yimadas, 198 
Yinaiana, 391, 400. f. 
Yinfiyaka Bhatta, 329 
Yinayapitaka, 56 
Yiiidhya,'308 f, 309, 339, 
849, 408, 414 
Yipa^, 342, 345, 348 
Yiiidk, 410 f. 

VAn, 181, 202 ft 362, 
etc. 

Yislmnpada, 204 
Yisbiinpur^a, 162, 259, 
421, 484 ' 

YMi^ipii^ 392 


Vis'vamitra, 178, 197, 364, 
379, 389, 413, 422 
Yis'ye-derab, 186, 206,343 
Yitasta, 341, 344, 348 
YivasvatjYiyanbvaiit, 296, 
470 

' Yiyien de St. Martin, xxiv. 
f, 348 

Yrutyas, 351, 483 
Ynndavanfi, 401 
Vrishalas, 401, 422 
Yyitra, 176 f, 368, etc. 
Yritrahan 817, 389, 474 
Yyayabariki (yak) 67, 156 
Yullers, Dr. J. A., his 
Persian and Latin Lex., 
and Persian Grammar, 
220, 223 
Yyasa, 398 
ditto, 408 

w 

Weber’s BhagayatT, 14 

Essay on the KamS- 

yana, 421 

Lndiflcbe Lit. ges- 

cbicbte, 105, 144, 152, 
184, 187, 191, 193, 339, 
361, 408, 421 

Indiscbe Skizzen, 

217, 809, 317, 339 

Indiscbe Studien, 62, 

106, 107, 125, 129, 152, 
164, 102, 202, 266,824, 
328, 339,361, 364, etc, 

article in Jour. Get. 

Or. Soc. 66, 157 

Malayika andAgn|- 

mitra, 105 

Ramatapaniya TJpa- 

nisbad; 421 

Saptasataka of H^a, 

14, 75 

— — Yajasaneyi Sanbit® 
specimen 130 

in lit. Centralblatt,’ ! 

399 

Wbeeler, Mr. Talboys, 
bis history of India, 421 
Whitney, Ito£ W. I),, his 
art. in Jour.'Amer, Or. 
Society, 187, 190, 194, 
196, 210, 446, 474 
— — , art. in North Amer. 
Beview, 286 


Wilson, Prof. H. H,, An- 
anaAntiqua, 344 

, Ei^eda Sanhita, 

,164, 185, 194, 201, 203/ 
323, 369 f. 

, Sanskrit Gr|im.,4208 

, Vishnu Pnrana, 342^ 

398, 401, 41L 420 i- 
, Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, 34, 168. 

, articles and notice 

in Jour. B,A,S. 104 ft 
106, 109, 111 ft 185 
Wilson, ReTi Br. J., notes 
on the MahrattI lan- 
guage, 26, 486 

, India three thousand., 

years ago, 390 , 

Windischmann, Beber den 
Somacultus der Arier, 
297, 469 ff. 

Mithra, 297 

T 

Yadu, 260, 348 
Yadavas, 260, 420 
Yajnaparibhasba, 179 
Yainavalkya, 192, 298,404 
Yajnikas, 176 
Yajuryeda, 488, 192, 445 
Yama,'296, 415, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ft 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
Yfiska, 151, 163, 164 
Yasna, 456, 472 
Yatudhana, 389 ft 418 
Yayanas, 139, 259 f, 423 
Yavyayati, 848 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yayati, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Yima, 296, 331, 470, 478, 
476 

Z 

Zamzummim, 419 
Zaraiushtra or Zoroaster, 
299, 315, 331ft 464, 
472 ff.. 

Zend, 216, 218, 220 ft 
226, 228 ft 242, 258 f, 
26C;y287ft 

Zendayest^, 216, 226, 258, 
456 f, 475 
Zeus, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314. 
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